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In her delight Susan brought her hands together sharply. 
"Why, he u /" she exclaimed. 
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CHAPTER I 

SUSAN 

Some people run away from duty, some from dan- 
ger. The reader will be permitted to judge what it 
was that Susan Herkimer ran away from. 

At the moment when her story became of positive 
rather than merely negative qualities she sat by a 
second-story window looking down upon a mean 
street. She was revolving in her mind a momentous 
conclusion. She had decided to run away. 

That street which she looked down upon was 
sufiGicient to create in any mind the desire to run 
away. It was the sort of obscure thoroughfare 
which harbors light housekeepers and neglected 
children, and the type of men who defeat the pur- 
poses of popular government. 

It was quite late at night: a Saturday night. 
There were not a great many people visible from the 
window at which Susan sat. On the front steps 
across the street there were a few couples whose be- 
havior was quiet and furtive in the main, though 
occasionally a woman's shrill laughter pierced the 
quietude. At intervals pedestrians appeared and 
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A Runaway Woman 

disappeared along the street, walking moodily or 
unsteadily, but these were diminishing in number. 

Yet Susan was conscious of the proximity of a 
multitude of persons, all living hidden and unlovely 
lives. 

Doors opened and shut in a mjrsterious fashion 
in the house in which she lived; footsteps sounded 
in the halls above her or beneath her, or on her own 
floor, and paused, and resumed their progress cau- 
tiously. Across the street curtains stirred here 
and there, and lights appeared and vanished. Now, 
as Susan watched, a woman just opposite her leaned 
out of a window and scanned the street up and down, 
and then withdrew and pulled the blind down. 

It was difficult for Susan to withdraw her gaze 
from the picture which was spread before her; it 
was still more difficult for her to withdraw her 
consciousness from the activities which she cotild 
not see. 

But she meant to escape from it all. For two 
years she had tested life as it was lived in Pleasant 
Lane, and she had found it unbearable. Now as 
she waited for Herkimer to come home she knew 
that at last she was to be free, and that when an- 
other Saturday night came it wotild not matter to 
her whether he came home or not. 

If you had questioned Susan, employing the lan- 
guage of romance, you would have received per- 
plexing answers, no doubt Asked if love had 
proved less blissftil than she had dreamed it would 
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Susan 

be, she would have looked at you blankly. She 
would have discussed her situation from an angle 
of her own, using the tenns of her own experience. 
She would have s^d that married life had not proved 
satisfactory. She would have e:q>lained that light 
housekeeping had not been enjoyable; that living 
in one room was worse than not Hving at all. 

Herkimer? He wasn't so bad. He had married 
her when she was seventeen and had taken her out 
of the factory where she had worked from child- 
hood, and whidi represented another kind of life 
which was unattractive. There had not been any 
glamour about her marriage. He had proposed 
that she come and live with him on the light-house- 
keeping plan, and she had thought it would prove 
more acc^table than life in the factory. That was 
the way other girls who had worked in the factory 
had lodged at it, too. Some had even behaved quite 
strangely when they had a chance to be married; 
and Susan had regarded these as excitable persons 
who were not to be clearly understood. 

But as for herself, she was now tired of it all. 
Herkimer had done all that she had a right to ex- 
pect, save that he stayed out late on Saturday nights, 
leaving her alone; but the institution itself — ^mar- 
riage, as she knew it — was imsatisfactory. 

She was going to give it up. She was going to 
wander away into the country and be free. 

In an adjacent street a clock in its tower struck 

twelve; and then, because she could not bear to 
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look at the familiar objects in the room any longer, 
Susan arose with the intention of extinguishing the 
Ught 

She lifted her hand heavily to the key imder the 
gas-jet — and then she stood, suddenly arrested, 
with no will for the moment to carry out her purpose. 
She had glanced toward the bureau, with its rather 
large mirror; and there she saw her reflection, with 
the light falling full on her face. 

Something in her posture, in her expression, gave 
her a quality of beauty which she had been imaware 
of. She might have been a statue of pensive woman- 
hood, reaching vainly for happiness. Her figure 
was softly eloquent of beauty, of sorrow. Her face, 
uplifted, suggested a quest of things lovely, imat- 
tainable. There was delicacy of color, and sombre- 
ness of the eyes, shaded by heavy lashes; there was 
a kind of soft severity in the clearly defined eye- 
brows; and she saw that the nose and the ear and 
the chin of this woman who looked back at her from 
the glass were of a certain kind of delicacy. More 
than all, the lips were startling in their revelation. 
The lips of this woman who looked at the arrested 
Susan were soft, and pleasantly full, and wistftil, 
and of generous length. They were slightly parted 
so that gliats of lustrous teeth were visible, and in 
them was a faint cry to all the gods for kindness and 
beauty. There was pensive hope in them, and an 
undaunted quest. 

Susan stood, transfixed, and regarded this il- 
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Susan 

luminated image of a woman with an oddly imper- 
sonal delight — though certainly with a very faulty 
comprehension. 

The glass also threw back, softly, the dress she 
wore — a garment into the very fabric of which there 
was woven something of imperishable innocence 
and girlhood. It was a woollen plaid of rather large 
squares in which a deep red and a lighter red pre- 
dominated, though there were also bars of lustre- 
less green and deep blue. Silk cords of a hannoni- 
ous red were woven into the neck and sleeves, the 
tasselled ends tied in little bow-knots. The gar- 
ment was of her own making. 

With a long agh she turned her back to the look- 
ing-glass. She took her face into her hands slowly, 
and shook her head as if die were puzzled. Beauty 
did exist. It was hers I Surely, oh, surely, beyond 
the life she had known in the factory and in Pleasant 
Lane there must be . . . 

She lifted her hand again quickly and extinguished 
the light. 

The light in the street seemed stronger now, and 
she took her place at the window again. It seemed 
good to have the room darkened. For one thing, 
people could not see her now from the street; and 
moreover, she could no longer see all those unlovely 
a^cts of the prison which she had inhabited for 
two years. It seemed to her that everything in the 
room had become hateful. Indeed, she felt quite 
sure that in after-years she should think of it, and 
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of the entire neighborhood, with a shudder. The 
people in the other rooms — all light housekeepers, 
like herself and Herkimer — ^were not specifically 
objectionable, but they were parts of a hideous 
whole, and she should be glad never to see them 
again. 

Susan was occupying that place by the window, 
and looking down on the street, because she believed 
the man who provided her with bed and board 
might be coming home at any moment. There was 
never any telling at what hour he wotild come home 
on a Saturday night, but she sat and waited because 
waiting had become a habit. Indeed, watchiog for 
Herkimer on a Saturday night was, in a sense, one 
of Susan's dissipations. She could never be sure 
of anything touching his home-coming. He might 
be silent and furtive, as so many other people in 
Pleasant Lane were, or he might be qmte exuberant 
and commimicative. And sometimes there was a 
scene when he came. This was not her fatilt, un- 
less it be held that she ought to have gone to bed 
when bedtime came. But she could not go to sleep 
until he came home. The imcertainty as to what 
time he would come kept her awake. Moreover, 
she could not lock the door while he was out, and 
she was unwilling to go to bed with the door un- 
locked. This was due to the character of the house, 
and of the neighborhood. Yet he sometimes re- 
buked her roughly for staying up. Indeed, Herki- 
mer was still a good deal of a mystery to Susan. 
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She knew even less about what life meant to him 
than she knew about what life meant to her. And 
undoubtedly there was a certain sinister quality in 
his nature and in his habits. 

The clock struck one. Rather, the clocks struck. 
It was a warm night, though it was early in May, 
and many windows, up and down the street on both 
sides, were open. Most of the people living in the 
neighborhood had little nickel alarm-clocks; but a 
few had wall or mantel clocks which struck hoarsely, 
OT in which musical gongs soxmded. And then there 
were the city clocks. It had grown very still. 

Down in the street men passed at longer inter- 
vals. There were no longer women, or only a few. 
The men who passed were generally alone. Some 
walked with a kind of dull, automatic forcefulness, 
with a tendency to run into the wall or to overstep 
the sidewalk. Occasionally one talked to himself 
morosely, or sang fitfully. A near-by comer, where 
cheerful lights proclaimed the presence of a dram- 
shop, was as a perch where stragglers paused to 
get their bearings, as pigeons will interrupt their 
flight. Here men were going in and coming out. 
Some were still energetic and cheerful. They had 
not yet sufiered the running down of the machinery 
wbidi makes for sullenness, or a desire for slum- 
ber. 

But across the street from Susan the windows of 
the unifonn four-story buildings were now all dark- 
ened. The light houseke^»ers over there had re- 
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tired for the night; so, too, had those young people 
who were not yet definitely mated and who were 
known in the language of the neighborhood as 
lovers. In Pleasant Lane the word lovers wotild 
have been defined as applying to two young people 
not yet living together openly or regularly. 

"I ought to go to bed," mused Susan drearily; 
and then she was startled by a knock at her door. 

It would be one of the other roomers, certainly. 
Herkimer never knocked. 

"Come in!" called Susan, not quite cordially. 

The door opened and closed. "Alone?" The 
voice was meddlesome rather than sympathetic, and 
Susan did not respond. Why answer a question so 
superfluous? Besides, it was only Mrs. Baker, a 
widow who occupied a near-by room, and whose 
{presence was simply exasperating. 

The intruder came close to the window and took 
a seat unbidden. 

"I knew your husband wasn't here," she said, as 
if in justification of her question, "though I thought 
maybe somebody else had run in to sit awhile." 

"How did you know?" asked Susan, without 
turning her head. 

"Because it was so qmet You can usually hear 
Herkimer." 

"I guess he's no worse than the rest of the men." 
Susan was not lacking in pride. Besides, she did 
not like Mrs. Baker. 

"Oh, I know that. They're all alike in their bad 
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ways, with here and there one who has, maybe, good 

^K>tS.'* 

Susan made no response to this. 

"Still, a man's a man, and a woman better be 
with one than without Th^'re like overshoes; 
you may be sure they're ugly, but when you want 
them you want them bad." 

Susan looked out of the window, up and down'the 
street. 

The other woman continued: "There's many a 
time I think about Baker, and feel surprised that I 
didn't make more over him when I had him. I envy 
women that have husbands. It's often I sit alone at 
night and listen to footsteps on the street — and think 
of Baker in his grave, and grieve because he can't 
never come back no more." 

Susan drew back from the window and faced her 
insitor. In the dim light her attitude was eloquent 
Unconsciously she employed words which were al- 
most poetic. ' ' It's listening for feet that might come 
and don't that eats your heart out," she said. She 
relajced in her chair and rocked softly. 

Mrs. Baker felt uncomfortable in the presence of 
the more earnest woman. After an interval of si- 
lence she arose and went away. 

Hours passed. The street became quite silent 
and deserted. The lamps, burning with a depress- 
ing placidity, revealed not so much as a chance 
straggler. 

And then at last there was the echo of a footfall. 
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Along the pavement it came with thrilling distinct- 
ness. Two men appeared and stopped at the door 
of Herkimer's house. There were voices, pitched 
in a low key. 

Susan knew that Herkimer would not have lowered 
his voice out of consideration for those who were 
asleep near by; he would have done so only because 
he wished no one to overhear what he had to say; 
and again she was painfully oppressed with the sense 
of things f lurtive and sinister in the Uf e of Pleasant 
Lane. 

Then there was the stealthy sound of Herkimer's 
key in the lock. The man who had been his com- 
panion tramped on. 

Susan arose and lighted the gas. Then she took 
her place at the window again. 

Herkimer's step fell rather guardedly in the hall. 
He opened the door. 

He was not a bad-looking man. Reticence and 
brute strength were the qualities you thought of 
first upon regarding him. He was of medium size, 
yet imcommonly muscular. He was older than 
Susan by perhaps a score of years. The surface of 
his skin had much the appearance of sandstone in its 
natural state; and there was a pronounced scar 
across one jaw and down to the soft flesh of his 
throat. When he flung his hat from him you saw 
that he had a shock of dull black hair. He was 
nervously alert in his movements and his eyes were 
almost harshly penetrating. 
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She might be angry now, for alt he knew. He concluded 
to let well enough alone. 
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Susan 

"Why didn't you go to bed?" he asked, as he al- 
ways did on Saturday nights. He glanced at the 
light as if he had a mind to extinguish it 

"I couldn't go to sleep," replied Susan. Her 
own words fell upon her ears with the monotony 
of a knell. She had spoken them so often be- 
fore. 

She turned to Herkimer a profile which was elo- 
quent of discontent. She did not try either to 
accentuate or to conceal her mood, as the average 
woman might have done. She was too discouraged 
and hopeless to care about effects. 

Herkimer sat down and regarded her in silence. 
He had not the slightest idea how deeply resent- 
ment and discontentment had been burned into her 
heart and mind. He thought only that she looked 
less attractive than usual, and wondered why. He 
had come to believe that she had not changed at all 
during the years they had lived together. As a 
factory girl she had been conspicuously pretty, and 
with a quietude and Ustlessness which placed her 
apart from the other girls. Now he had the thought, 
not at all clearly defined, that if she had remained 
the same on the surface, there was still some change 
going forward in her in ways which were invisible. 
It occurred to him now, moreover, that any other 
woman in her position would have upbraided him 
shrewishly. It was nearly four o'clock. 

He was touched by her self-repression. "Let's go 
to bed," he said aknost humbly. 
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Without replying she axose and passed him and 
began releasing her hair. 

"You ought not to sit up," he said. He ap- 
proached her and put his aim aroimd her waist 

She was startled by this. He had ceased to be 
demonstrative long ago. At first he had put his 
arm aroimd her occasionally: not impulsively, but as 
if it were expected of him. But he had soon dropped 
the practice when he discovered that it tended to 
confuse rather than to gratify her. 

She realized, however, that he was trying to be 
agreeable. "You know I can't go to sleep," she 
said. "It's not just stubbornness. I can't sleep a 
wink. The longer I try the wider awake I get." 

He yawned and woimd his watch, which needed a 
good deal of winding. He was wondering if he could 
think of something to say to her by way of concilia- 
tion or atonement. He wished her to believe that he 
was not deliberately immindf ul of her. There were 
things which he could not explain to her; but at 
least, he thought, it ought to be possible to leave her 
in no doubt as to his good-will toward her. 

However, he had a vague fear that if he ventured 
to talk she might become angry, after all. He did 
not understand her moods. She might be angry 
now, for all he knew. He concluded to let well 
enough alone. 
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CHAPTER n 
GOOD-BY TO PLEASANT LANE 

It was not Susan's intention to run away that night. 
She had not waited hours for Herkimer's return 
merely in order to desert him. It was her intention 
to leave the next Monday morning, after he went 
to work. A plan which she had been considering 
for a year was not to be spoiled now by unprepared- 
ness. 

The idea of running away Had first occurred to 
her on a spring day, a year after she and Herkimer 
had cast their lot together. She had grown desper- 
ately weary of Pleasant Lane and of the manner of 
life there. She and Herkimer were no worse oS 
than scores of other couples near by. It was the 
color of life, rather than any specific rough place, 
that had discouraged her. 

She might have urged a removal into some other 
part of the city; but she knew that pec^Ie like her 
and her husband could not escape from a certain 
dismal, never-varying order of things. She felt 
sure that there wasn't enough money to enable them 
to live in a really nice way. She thought perhaps 
Herkimer made enough at times, but it was her be- 
lief that he spent a good deal of it when he was out 
on Saturday nights. It was likely, she thought, that 
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he gambled, or got into gay company. She had 
heard of other men doing such things. She did not 
know how much he earned. She did not even know 
where he worked. He had told her that he did not 
think such things concerned women. 

There had been a time when he worked in a cer- 
tain boiler-factory. She had discovered this through 
an accident which had occurred to him. He was 
then earning twenty-one dollars a week. This she 
had learned from the factory foreman who had 
called, apparently to make sure that Herkimer did 
not intend to bring suit against the people of the 
factory. Then there had been a strike and Herkimer 
had been out of work so long that bii hands became 
quite soft and white, and he hadn't a cent. Later he 
had assured her that everything was all right again, 
and he had resumed the practice of leaving the room 
regularly in the morning, clad in his working-clothes. 
His hands remained soft and white; and once when 
she spoke of this he explained by saying that he had 
been given a kind of xmder-foremanship. His work, 
he told her, was not so hard as it had formerly been. 

But conditions hadn't been improved at all. 
There was the same feeling of being cramped, of 
never getting an3^where, of having no definite aims 
or purposes — a feeling of deadly monotony. And 
then came the day when she decided that it might be 
]X)ssible to run away. 

On that day she had had a kind of vision. She 
had looked into the future and had seen the long pro- 
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cesiuon of days with He^imer in one room. She 
had pictured the approach of old age, of death. She 
had reaUzed how other men and women, living as 
she and Herkimer Hved, would assist at her funeral, 
and how she would pass from the earth like a fly that 
has fallen and is swept into the dust-pan. People 
would look from their windows as she was carried 
out of the door; and then they would immediately 
forget. They would b^;in to talk about what was to 
be got for supper, or how they could spend the eve- 
ning in a gay and careless fa^on. 

About the time she had the vision, which affected 
her strangely because she was unused to having 
visions, she happened to see a picture. It was quite 
a remarkable picture, which came with the Sunday 
newspaper. It was a landscape — though Susan was 
imfqniniBr with the Word — showing ^gantic forest- 
trees in the foreground, and a running stream wind- 
ing through a vast field, velvety and lawn-like. In 
the distance there were cows. The only depressing 
thing in the picture was a chxirch-steeple dimly seen 
in the background. Susan felt that tliia should 
have been put into a different picture. Church- 
steeples, it seemed to her, belonged to the city, where 
there were weariness and indifference, and where 
people lived on the light-housekeeping plan. The 
church had a pxurely physical aspect in Susan's 
mind. It was a kind of hollow monument which 
people could go into when they cared— which they 
seldcnndid. 
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Nevertheless, that picture remained with her, and 
to her it represented the country, which she had never 
seen. She was of the unschooled type of persons 
who look at a picture without noting that the leaves 
are too green, or the sky too blue, or the field too 
prettily smooth, or that various objects bear no 
significant relationship to one another. The fresh- 
ness and brightness of the woods and fields enrap- 
tured her; the sense of unlimited, airy space touched 
her imagination. She had meant to frame the pic- 
tiure, but for some reason she had never done so. 
Still, she thought often of the fields and woods, and 
in the course of time she began to realize fully the 
difference between the coxmtry and Pleasant Lane. 

It was then that she resolved to run away. 

This resolution was not to be carried out, however, 
untU she had solved certain problems in her mind. 
She meant to go to the coimtry, of coxurse; but what 
could she do when she got there? Well (she foimd 
an answer to this question), she could walk imtil 
she came to a house, and offer to scrub the steps and 
help with the housework in return for a meal and a 
place to sleep. During much of the day she would 
sit beneath a tree, or walk in the fields beside a 
stream. Once she thought of the cows in the pic- 
ture which had inspired her with the idea of running 
away, and for a number of days thereafter she was 
vaguely troubled. She could not quite solve the 
problem of the cows in the coimtry; but like other 
persons with optimistic aims, she simply banished 
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the thought of the thing which would have deterred 
her from doing as she pleased. 

She bad no idea but that she would be a pioneer in 
this chosen adventiu^ of hers. She had never heard 
of any other woman running away to the country, 
though she bad heard of country women running 
away to the dty — the ally things. She had beard 
of plenty of city men, and women too, who ran away 
with other men and women; but they merely went 
to some other part of the city, or to some other dty. 

Her case was to be entirely different. 

Tliere was to be nothing scandalous or even im- 
proper in what she meant to do. She was merely 
going on and on, always with her back to the dty. 
She would inquire, occasionally, to be sure that she 
was not approaching some other dty. And being 
the only woman who ever ran away in just the man- 
ner which she meant to adopt, she would surdy be 
welcome anywhere. Women who had whole houses 
to themselves always needed hdp; and even in the 
dly, where there were so many people, many of 
whom were out of work much of the time, and needy, 
it was sometimes difficult to obtain help. 

In the country, therefore, there would be no limit 
to her opportunities. She was afraid there would be 
more work than she should care to do. She meant 
to insist upon spending most of her dme in the open. 
No one should dissuade her from this coaise under 
any circumstances. 

Iliere was the thought of rainy days to act as a 
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slight deterrent; but this did not seem to Susan a 
very serious matter. When the weather threatened 
she should have to stop in whatever house she hap- 
pened to be working in — that was all. And when 
walking was bad (she fdt sure there would not be 
sidewalks all the way) she should simply adopt the 
same course. 

FinaUy, however, came the disturbing realiza- 
tion that winter would be a part of the year in the 
country just as it was in the city; and this obstacle 
to a perfectly free life seemed for a time quite insur- 
moimtable. It seemed to her that snow and ice and 
bitter winds were enough to banish even the charm 
of the coimtry. 

But after meditating many hours on this difficulty, 
the right thought came to her mind with perfect 
clearness. She should have to regard the winter just 
as she should have to regard rainy days; simply as so 
much time lost. She should have to stop wherever 
she chanced to be imtil the skies were fair and the 
winds were warm again. 

With the knowledge of what she should have to 
do in winter came the joyous conviction that the last 
difficulty had been removed. And as she had solved 
this part of her problem just as spring was flowing 
into the city she resolved not to waste one unneces- 
sary day. 

There would be, of course, the possible need of a 
little ready money occasionally, in case she should 
encoimter any begrudging souls who would not 
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permit her to work her way; but this contingency 
too had been forestalled. 

Soon after she had decided to run away she had 
gfflie shopping with Mrs. Baker, who had a passion 
for shopping, though her purchases were usually of 
the most trifling kind. Mrs. Baker had desired to 
purchase a certain bit of jewehy, and she had piloted 
Susan into a sky-scraping office-building where, in an 
isolated siute of rooms, many evil-visaged men and 
women were bending over trays and show-cases filled 
with glittering wares. Here the most astounding 
bargains were obtainable. What ^>peared to be 
gold rings set with diamonds or rubies or sapphires or 
amethysts or opals or pearls could be had for ten 
cents each. Plain gold lings by the trayful were 
priced at five cents. For ten cents each you could 
get a great variety of breastpins and scarf-pins; 
butterflies incnisted with jewels; diamond or ivory 
crescents; owls' heads -mth twinkling brilliants for 
^es— a hundred other patterns and deagns. 

Men who looked qmte ino^ble of appreciating 
pretty things were buying these articles— plain gold 
rings, prindpally. 

Susan asked Mrs. Baker to explain this strange 
situation. 

"TTiey are hobos, Innocent. Tliey have a scheme. 
First they beg a dime to get a bed. Then they come 
here and buy a ring. Then they sell the ring to 
some easy one on the street TTiey say they have 
seen better days and that the ring is all they have 
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left. They get fifty cents for it and then they go 
where they can buy drinks," 

Susan opened her eyes wide. Of the world's 
squalor she knew much, but of its petty strategies 
she knew ahnost nothing. 

"You don't wanjt to try it yourself, do you?" 
taxmted Mrs. Baker. 

Susan bhished. "1 should say not!" she re- 
sponded. 

Nevertheless an idea came to her. If she could 
buy a quantity of this jewelry she need never want 
for a cordial reception in flie coimtry, where, she felt 
sure, the people would be simply charmed by sudi 
things, evtn if she told tliem. they were worth very 
little. 

So it happened that when she had rempved all 
the major obstacles in the way of lier contemplated 
flight, she had removed also the minor obstacle of 
how to pay her way when there was no work to be 
had. She had a store of gUttering trinkets. 

Now that we have come to the end of Susan's 
preparations, and to (he end of her Saturday-night 
vigil, we may get on to an accoimt of her last day 
at home. 

Herkimer did not stir imtil noon. Then he 
awakened Susan and asked her to bring him a glass 
of water. She did so, after which he turned over 
and went to sleep again, while she dressed and be- 
gan preparations for breakfast 
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She lighted the gas-stove, jeridng her hand back 
from the inevitable puff, and put water on for the 
coffee. She took eggs and bacon from the refriger- 
ator and broke the eggs and sliced the bacon, and 
got the frying-pans ready. Then she informed 
Herkimer that it was time for him to get up. She 
did not put th^ eggs and bacon on die fire tmtil she 
ascertained that he had really got his sleep out. 
It was not unusual for him on Sunday mornings to 
turn over and go to sleep again repeatedly. 

This morning, however, he sat up on the edge of 
the bed and scratched his head and yjftrtied noisily. 

Then Susan put the eggs and bacon in pans, and 
put the pans on the fire. 

When, a Uttle later, he sat down at the table, she 
had the odd sensation of really seeing him for the 
first time. There was a slight irregularity in the 
set of his nose: the result of a fracture. She had 
never noticed that before. Nor had she ever ob- 
served before how l!he comers of his mouth were 
tucked in, as if he "wished to smile at something but 
had decided not to. 

She had a sudden, disconcerting realization that 
he was not merely Herkimer, but that he was a 
man, and that since they had lived together some 
two years, they belonged together in an irrevocable 
manner. While he was eadng, industriously rather 
than heartily, she looked at him curiously. It came 
to her dimly that when you have lived with a man 
two years you cannot go away from him without 
23 
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taking something of him with you — without leaving 
something of yourself with him. But this was the 
vaguest fancy imaginable. She could not grasp it 
clearly at all. And at any rate ^e wasn't going to 
stop at home now. Her plans were all completed. 

She began to hope that he would behave rather 
badly that day — the last day they were to be to- 
gether. Her impression was that he was in the 
habit of giving her very Uttle of his time cm Simdays. 
He had what he called his good suit, and he usually 
made himself quite presentable in the afternoon. 
So arrayed, it was his practice to stand out on the 
sidewalk in front of the comer saloon and talk to 
others of his kind who assembled there. Some- 
times he disappeared and was not to be seen for 
hoiurs while Susan remained in her room and tried 
to content herself. Herkimer had an idea that the 
women in the house ought to keep one another com- 
pany on such occasions. Perhaps it did not occur 
to him that the women saw far too much of one an- 
other on week-days. 

To-day, however, when neglect would have been 
welcome, he appeared to have no desire to go out. 

After breakfast he slipped warily to the window 
and looked out — and withdrew into the room quickly. 

"What's the matter?" asked Susan. She went 
to the window. She could see nobody but a pair of 
policemen, walking on the other side of the street. 

"Oh, nothing," replied Herkimer. He drew a 
rocking-chair away from the window and sat down. 
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He began to pore over the Simday paper. After a 
time he began to make comments on items on the 
sport page, but Susan knew he did this wholly for 
his own gratification. She knew nothing about 
sports. But later he read aloud other items: anec- 
dotes, and local paragraphs touching people and 
nd^borhoods known to them, at least by hearsay. 
She had to admit that his motive in doing this was 
purely unselfish. He went through page after page, 
section after section. Both of them enjoyed all 
references to leading personages in the dty — poli- 
ticians, financiers, men in society and their wives. 
It was their way to believe that all these people, 
men and women alike, were great shams. They 
were agreed that the women who got their names in 
the paper, even in connection with great social affairs, 
were very far from being what they ought to be, 
and that their husbands were oppressive men and 
not honest at all. Sometimes Herkimer applied 
the most shocking epithets to these people. That 
Susan had derived her conceptions in sudi cases 
from Herkimer's views and assertions may be for- 
given her to some extent. 

Later in the afternoon Herkimer lay on the bed 
and slept soundly. 

While he slept Susan sat at her window and looked 
with faint interest at the children who played in the 
street, or at the people who appeared in windows 
and doorways across the way. The warmth of 
^ring was bringing evidences of life to the ancient, 
as 
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grimy structures, just as it does to beehives and ant- 
hills. 

She took a forlorn view of all the street's aspects 
finally; for after to-morrow she would look upon 
them no more. 

Once she regarded Herkimer, deeply slimibering. 
He had gotten himself into an almost comically 
bo3dsh attitude, and his expression seemed hopeless 
and pathetic, rather than stolid and guarded, as it 
was when he was awake. She felt a faint yearning 
toward him. After all, she reflected, his lot was 
rather hard, too. It was really extraordinary how 
reliable he was where his work was concerned. He 
was never too tired or too indifferent to go to work, 
and he never complained. He accepted his cross 
much after the manner of an old beast of burden. 

She was almost tempted to wait until he awakened 
and then to confide in him her plan of running away, 
and invite him to go with her. She had an idea that 
if he had planned to run away he would almost cer- 
tainly have asked her to go too. 

Still, it would not seem quite like running away if 
she asked him to go, and she was really anxious to 
run away. Besides, it was more than likely that he 
would disapprove of the plan, and then she should 
have to remain at home. Moreover, it was doubt- 
ful if he would care for the country as she hoped to 
care for it, even if she could persuade him to accom- 
pany her. He would be quite sure to complain the 
first time it rained, if they had to walk a little farther 
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than usual to get supper. It would be too much 
trouble to make him see this sort of handicap as she 
saw it. 

Then she thought again of the long Saturday nights 
when she had waited for him, and the moment of 
compassion passed. Their life need not have been 
all that it had been if Herkimer had been willing to 
manage diflFerently. Therefore, let him stay in the 
dtyl She would go to the country alone. She 
alone would be free. 

When she began fr}ring the chicken for supper 
Herkimer awoke. He sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

"How do?" he asked hoarsely. The greeting 
was hiunorous in its intention, as Susan knew from 
long familiarity with her husband's ways. He was 
disposed to be friendly. 

"Better stir yourself," said Susan. "I'll be ready 
in a couple of minutes." 

Herkimer yawned prodigiously. "Oh — ^piffle!" 
he exclaimed. This was an acknowledgment that 
the light-housekeeping way of living was not really 
a gay matter, even to him. 

From the same receptacle from which Susan had 
taken the chicken Herkimer now produced a bot- 
tle of beer, beautifully beaded. "Have one?" he 
asked. 

"I don't care for a whole bottle," Susan answered. 
"If there's any left I'll take a sip of yoturs." 

This question and answer were always exchanged 
between them on Sunday afternoons, at almost pre- 
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dsely the same hour. A mated existence really does 
become somewhat monotonous. 

Soon they sat down to supper. 

Afterward Herkimer went out and stood on the 
comer while Susan'put the supper things away. He 
came back almost immediately, somewhat to Susan's 
chagrin. He had been behaving admirably all day, 
and now he would be almost sure never to reproach 
himself when he thought of his lost wife. Susan 
was almost afraid she should have to postpone her 
departure another week. However, die felt sure 
that his good conduct was in some degree accidental, 
and she refused to be moved by it. 

At ten o'clock the light was out and they were 
both fast asleep. 

In the morning not a dozen words passed between 
them. Susan prepared Herkimer's breakfast for 
him and told him good-by quite indifferently when 
he went away. She should have been glad to pay 
some tribute to the solemnity of the occasion, but 
she could not betray herself by an unusual word or 
deed. A moody silence was their invariable rule 
on Monday mornings. 

' Then Susan set the room in order with scrupulous 
care. He should have no cause to reproadb her 
when he returned in the evening. He should, on 
the contrary, have cause to reflect that his room had 
always been kept decently in order — ^far more so 
than other rooms in which people lived on the light- 
housekeeping plan. 
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It was nearly noon wh^i she stood at the door 
which opened into the halL She was dressed for 
the street. That was all that could have been 
apparoit to the people in the house, if any should 
notice her. 

She had put on a white waist with a cloth skirt. 
The woollen plaid had been folded and put away. 
It was too nice for the countiy, she believed. She 
couldn't think what would become of it. 

She looked back searchingly, to be sure that she 
had left nothing undone that ought to have been 
done before she set out on the great adventure. 

Then she closed the door softly and went down the 
stairway. 



CHAPTER m 
SUSAN SINGS 

If the Ten Commandments had been written in our 
own time there would have been eleven of them. 

The Eleventh: Thou shalt turn thine eyes away 
from those whose humiliation thou canst not prevent. 

Of course Susan Herkimer was destined to be 
humiliated. It could not have been otherwise. 

So we shall draw a veil over these pictures of her: 

Susan greatly perplexed to find that the outskirts 
of the city stretched miles and miles beyond its 
centre, and that she seemed never to be able to get 
beyond the sight of trolley-cars and other evidences 
of urban life, and the nearness of those persons from 
whom she sought to escape; 

Susan deeply chagrin^ at nightfall to find her- 
self an object of suspicion to the individuals whom 
she encountered; 

Susan paying an exorbitant price for accommoda- 
tions in a road-house (she was not quite without 
funds) and much pestered by those who did not 
understand her mission; 

Susan pushing forward resolutely, and getting a 
meal and a bed in return for services, but olways 
ungraciously, begrudgingly, as if she were a vagrant. 

Let us turn away from the details of these pictures. 

All the shocks and disillusions which the sophis- 
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ticated reader may have foreseen for her had oc- 
curred. 

It is true that for a good many days she had been 
strengthened in her purpose by a curious species of 
logic. Her first rebuffs she had attributed to the 
fact that she was not yet sufficiently remote from 
the dty. 

On one early occasion whem she applied for leave 
to do a Uttle work in payment for food and shelter 
she was questioned with such brutal directness by 
an apparently worthy woman that tears sprang to 
her eyes. Nobody had ever been in doubt of the 
soundness of her moraUty before, or of her honesty — 
and she was so steadfastly conscioiis of these virtues. 

She quickly fabricated a stoiy on this occasion. 
She bad gone to the city to get work, she said; but 
she had been unsuccessful, and now she was on her 
way back home. 

"Then," said the good dame, "keep right on your 
way." She knew a coimtry woman from another, 
and she was not going to harbor a female thief to 
open doors in the dead of night to male accon^llces. 

However, we agreed not to inquire too curiously 
into this phase of Susan's experiences. 

We overtake her again after two weeks of per- 
sistently bewildering experiences had been put be- 
hind h». 

Susan sat on a warm boulder beside a country 
road. It was a day in May: a Ijnic day of azure and 
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green, and the sun was low. She was weeping 
quietly, and looking furtively up and down the road 
to be sure that no one was in sight. She was wholly 
discouraged. In a measiu^ she was terrified, be- 
cause there seemed nothing whatever ahead for her — 
and as for backward glances, these revealed not a 
single ray of light. 

She was quite unquestionably out in the country 
now; yet the mUk of human kindness had not be- 
come a whit more plentiful. There was a difference, 
of course, between the people whom she now en- 
countered and the people of the city. She was not 
unconsciously ignored. The people were not oblivi- 
ous to her existence. She felt at times that it would 
be a relief to have them so. They stared at her and 
described imfriendly arcs when they passed her on 
the road. Those who spoke to her frowned as if 
they were thinking: "You^re a perfect stranger to 

In truth she was dressed far too neatly, and was 
much too comely, to succeed in her strange new 
purpose. She carried a light bundle of linen, so 
that she might always appear fresh and sweet; and 
her pretty white waist and the trim tailored skirt of 
doth and the simple straw hat with its sOk pansies 
did not suggest poverty. Her hands were soft and 
delicate compared with the hands of the new race 
of women among whom she had come. 

The hidden store of jewelry had not been service- 
able as yet. The trading instinct must be acquired, 
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if, indeed, it must not be inborn; and the idea of 
offering the twinkling trinkets in return for accom- 
modations seemed as yet preposterous. She would 
have given of her store in return for kindnesses al- 
ready received, but she could not have bargained 
beforehand. 

The Uttle supply of money with which she had 
armed herself had lasted quite remaikably. After 
that one experience at the road-house near the dty 
she'was' amazed to find how little she was charged 
for the things she needed. When once she suc- 
ceeded in getting her nose inside a door, so to speak, 
she manifested much cleverness in getting on; or ^ 
rather,- without studiousness she manifested a very 
winning .manner. She turned her hand to little 
tasks Which . appeared uppermost and performed 
them deftly. Actuated by a really honest purpose 
— or by a pmpose at least not d^onest — she im- 
pressed nearly all strangers with a sense of her 
rectitude. Being faint of heart, after a time, she 
won instinctive sympathy now and again. Believ- 
ing that people must be kind to her, she found not a 
few who could not repulse her. And she talked en- 
tertainingly — at least, "differmtly." Most of the 
country people believed that she was quite learned. 
The vocabuJary of the city-bred is, perforce, greater 
than that of people who have always lived in the 
country. 

When asked, on one occasion, what mission it was 

th^t had brought her among strangers, she had an 
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inspiration. She gave a most plausible answer. 
She was about to take up the work of an agent, she 
said, and she was not yet in the territory which had 
been assigned to her. Susan had been too familiar 
with agents in the city not to be familiar with the 
convincing words. 

Wherever she stopped she asked leave to wash 
and iron a few pieces of linen; and this work hot in- 
frequently led to the suggestion that she might do 
similar work for the household. Sometimes she 
found a house in which she was permitted to remain 
several days; occasionally she was given small sums 
of money in retiun for her services. 

There were times when she believed she was getting 
into the country of her dreams, though of course 
there was still much which lay beyond. She had 
as yet found no fields in which she could walk be- 
side a stream and beneath a tree; but for a long time 
she believed that the tree growing beside the stream 
would appear just beyond the next day's travel. It 
must be admitted that she had not fully realized 
any part of her dream; and as she sat on the warm 
boulder beside the road, weeping softly, she was con- 
fessing to herself that she had made a terrible, an 
irreparable, mistake. 

She was aroused by a realization that there had 
come a slight change in the temperature; and this 
meant, as she had learned, that the sun was getting 
low. 

The several houses she had passed during the 
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afternoon had not seemed at all promising or invit- 
ing; but now she realized that she mtist begin to 
put out her anchor — that she must take what offered 
itself and make the best of it. 

The dust lay thick in the road, and she made no 
noise as she arose and proceeded on her way. The 
world was oppressively still. Even her footfalls in 
the soft dust were without sound; and she became 
conscious of a yearning for that eternally sustained 
note of the city life; not for separate, jarring sounds, 
perhaps, but for that strangely hannoniotis tone 
which rises and falls where many noises are. 

Then, after half an hour's stolid plodding, the 
silence was brdcen in an unexpected way. Her 
feet were striking a different substance — a road of 
hard-packed sand upon a foundation of rock. 

She did not know that she had passed into a region 
of foot-hills and that she was close to a point in the 
highway \^ere she could discern distant mountains. 

Nor did she know that the real story of her life 
was about to begin; that the incidents of her ad- 
venturous journey were about to assume coherent 
form, thereafter to be blended into a significant 
whole. 

Life is peculiar in this, that many of our days and 
deeds may seem quite meaningless; and then sud- 
denly something occmrs which is as the announce- 
ment of a theme in a symphony, and all subsequent 
events are found to be directly related to that one 
special occurrence. Sometimes this definite b^in- 
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ning is the restilt of an encounter with a stranger; 
sometimes it occurs with a change of occupation, or 
of location. But always it means that the river 
of life has passed out of its eddies into a current 
and that it will thereafter move steadily on. to its 
sea. 

The announcement of the theme, in Susan's in- 
stance, came when she reached the top of a con- 
siderable eminence which lay in the way of the road 
she was following, and paused with something like 
apprehension to view the scene beyond. The sim 
was setting and it was of the utmost importance that 
she should find a safe harbor for the night. 

In a little valley ahead one homestead arose: a 
homely old house standing beneath immense trees, 
and touched by an atmosphere of contentment. An 
ancient rail fence separated the demain from the 
road, and over the fence tangled blackberry-vines 
grew. The road described a rather generous curve 
as it passed the gate, and between the road and the 
gate an ancient chopping-block, worn almost through 
in the middle and surrounded by decaying chips and 
soft loam, offered testimony to the fact that here the 
wood-pile had been. A board walk extended from 
the gate to the front door; and on either side of the 
walk flowers bloomed: roses, verbena, portulaca, 
violets. 

These details Susan took in only after she had 
drawn near; and she saw them with only half an 
eye then, because an enormous yellow hound ap- 
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peared from the rear of the house, trotting with a 
loose, sidewise movement, but with a purpose which 
was nevertheless quite direct. 

As Susan paused at the gate the animal lifted his 
head high and emitted a sound between a howl and a 
bark, and which was of such vigor that his feet were 
somewhat jarred from their position. 

It would have seemed that the beast's noise was 
more by way of summons than threat, for a figure 
immediately appeared in the doorway. 

"He won't bite !" were the reassuring words which 
reached Stisan; and when she withdrew her glance 
from the dog and turned it upon the doorway she 
beheld a wholly benign-appearing little old wtraian, 
who was smiling with friendliness and apology. 

The dog's duty dcme, he trotted careenin^y out of 
sight; and Susan, looking into the alert yet kindly 
eyes before her, felt that flaming swords were being 
removed from her path. 

"I'm looking for a shelter for the night," said 
Susan; and she marvelled to find that the tears 
which had been in her eyes a little while ago had 
gotten, unbidden, into her voice. 

"Oixl And didn't— didn't my sister send you?" 
was the response. 

Susan looked wonderingly into the friendly eyes, 
which now expressed frank surprise. 

"No," she replied, "nobody sent me." 

"I thought maybe . . . You see, my sister 

prconised to come over and help me this afternoon^ 
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but she had an accident and couldn't come. She 
promised to send somebody, if she could." 

''Do let me help, then !" cried Susan, with sudden 
beseechment. 

"Why — ^if you're a stranger . . ." 

"But I — ^I'd be so grateful if you'd let me help !" 

"You see, we're having our golden-wedding party 
to-night, my husband and I. It wiU be just neigh- 
bors . . ." She seemed reluctant to reject the prof- 
fered aid. 

"I'm sure I could help; cleaning, or cooking, or 
waiting on the table ! " 

"You might come in," conceded the old lady 
doubtfully; and as she led the way into the sitting- 
room she remarked, not too pointedly as to tone: 
"We don't see a great many strangers along this 
road." 

Again Susan resorted to what seemed to her an 
innocent fiction. 

" I'm working as an agent," she said. "I'm repre- 
senting a firm that makes artificial jewels. Some- 
thing new. They're really quite cheap, and ever 
so pretty. The firm hopes to introduce them direct 
to the people, before the dealers get them." 

She felt that this statement sounded absurd be- 
yond measure — hopelessly out of place. Yet she 
was fearfully in earnest about wanting to be taken 
in. By way of giving plausibility to what she had 
said she produced a little package containing her 
wares and placed it, open, on a table. 
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"Oh! they ore pretty I" exclaimed the work-worn 
old lady. She inspected a butterfly with diamonds 
on its wings. Her eyes were bright with pleasure. 
"But you see," she said, "I'm too old for such 
things. I've never had them. It would seem 
foolish-like to want them now." 

Susan was touched by the ample, unaffected 
pathos of the words. She put the trinkets away as 
if she were ashamed of them — of herself. 

"If you'd only let me help," she said, "I'd not get 
in the way at aU. I could sit out under a tree while 
the party was going on, you know. I don't mean 
for pay. Just for something to eat and a place to 
sleep. I'd try not to make any trouble at all." 

"I don't like to be imfriendly; but — ^well, you 
don't look as if you were xised to doing much kitdien 
work and the like, and your being a stranger . . .'* 
She turned her head in response to a noise in the 
kitchen. "Oh !" ^e cried, and was gone. 

Susan ventured to follow her. 

A vessel on the stove was boiling over. The 
woman made a hurried effort to remove it, but the 
escaping steam reached her hand and she let go. 
The vessel descended a few inches and the impact 
sent a jet of boiling liqiud into the air. Like a lash 
it fell across the work-stuned hand. 

It did not seem a serious matter, yet Susan's face 
went pale from sympathy. She hurried forw£Lrd, 
seizing a cloth from a table as she advanced, and re- 
moved the vessel. Quickly she turned to the woman, 
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who was holding one hand tightly in the other. 
'^ Tell me where to find the soda/' she said. She took 
hold of the situation quite as a matter of course. 
Soon she had the injured hand soothed and dressed. 
"I'm awfully sorry," she said, "but I'm afraid that 
means you'U have to let me stay and help you, after 
aU," 

"Well, yes, I think you may," said the other. 
She added, after a further scrutiny of the younger 
woman: "I shouldn't have believed you could be 
so handy. Miss — There, I don't know your name. 
Mine is Stover." 

" Herkimer," said Susan. " Mrs. Herkimer. Yes, 
I've had to learn how to be handy." 

So it was that destiny intervened in Susan's favor. 

There were no more words. Under the guidance 
of Mrs. Stover, Susan assimied the relationship of 
cheerful guest and willing servant. All the heavier 
work had been done — ^the baking, the scrubbing, the 
assembling of extra dishes and linen. 

But many of the final details of preparation had 
yet to be attended to; and the older woman was first 
obviously siuprised, and then beamingly confident, 
as Susan moved from kitchen to dining-room, and 
from dining-room to kitchen, bearing burdens in 
hands which did not tremble, and depositing them 
in their right places deftly and unerringly. 

Once as she passed a window she looked out and 
saw, far off, the figure of a man who had released his 
team from the plough and was leisurely bearing to- 
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ward the house. The big hound, also seeing^ set out 
on a careening trot, to serve as escort. The last 
direct rays of the sun touched the remote field, and 
the spirit of repose was hovering over the world. 

The celebration proved to be a great success. 
There were fifty guests, at least, Susan thought. 
She wouldn't have believed there were so many peo- 
ple within a score of miles of the isolated farmhouse. 
They came in wagons and buggies which drew up in 
a row along the rail fence in front. The commodious 
old house was thronged, up stairs and down. 

It seemed to Susan that the joy of these people 
was far more spontaneous than that of any gather- 
ing she had ever seen in the dty. Perhaps because 
they met less frequently, their greetings were like 
those of brothers and sisters. Their voices arose to 
a chorus of happiness, while out in the dusk and in 
the night the neighing of horses and the contentions 
of dogs were heard. 

Susan had noticed that many of the visitors de- 
posited mysterious parcels on the centre-table in the 
front room upon their arrival; and surmising what 
this meant, she foimd occasion to slip into the room, 
imobserved, and add to the pile of packages a very 
tiny one of her own. 

As if in compliance with custom, the guests pre- 
tended to remember these packages later in the 
evening — after the feast had been spread. There 
was a general exodus to the sitting-room; a tide of 
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expectancy mounted steadily; a spirit of childlike 
joyousness took possession of aged men and women 
who forgot to be weary. 

And so the testimonials were revealed. 

Mr. Stover was required to preside over this 
ceremony. He was a big man who appeared to 
have trouble in getting his breath; but he was buoy- 
antly powerful of voice, and a creature of simple 
good humor. 

Susan had been swept into the room with the 
others, but she shrank back as if with a feeling of 
guilt when her own offering was brought to light: 
a breastpin — a butterfly with diamonds on its wings 
— ^for Mrs. Stover, and a scarf-pin — bl tiny crescent 
of ivory, set alternately with diamonds and rubies 
— ^for lie master of the house. 

There were cries of delight when these were 
brought to view; and Susan, whose eyes had been 
humbly taking in her share of joy, turned in embar- 
rassment and withdrew stiU farther from among 
these friendly people. 

But Mrs. Stover had seen her; and had noted the 
pathetic yearning for joy, and the shrinking, almost 
painful, modesty. 

All that was motherly in the old lady's being as- 
serted itself. "The strange, dear creature 1" she 
mused. 

Then one of the little, imiversal dramas of the 
domestic existence came to pass. The master of 
the house almost let fall one of the larger gifts on 
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the table — an ornate vase. He succeeded in saving 
it; but not until his wife's voice bad reached him 
sharply, even harshly — " Stover 1" 

Tlie tone clearly implied the accusation: "You're 
a clumsy, careless fellow." 

The old man's face flushed; be glanced at bis 
wife with eyes which were graitly admonishing, 
pleading, pained. The look said plainly: "You 
would not upbraid me now, before all our friends I" 

And the wife hastened to say: " If it had been me, 
I'd have been sure to drop it. Stover !" She spoke 
graciously, hxmiorously. The tiny cloud had been 
dispelled. 

And Susan, from her place in the backgroimd, 
felt her pulses quicken, as if she had been sitting in 
a rather homely theatre and had seen the curtain 
lift upon a lovely picture. This was what real 
married life meant: a thoughtless rebuke, perhaps, 
but the prompt and earnest bearing and forbearing, 
the mutual effort toward a pleasant adjustment. 
Doubtless she bad grafted this thought but vaguely; 
but neverthelKs it had found a harbor in her mind. 

Later, when Mrs. Stover and Susan were altme 
in the kitchen for a moment, the older woman put 
her hands on her guest's shoulders and kissed her 
on either cheek. "You shoiddn't have done it," 
she said, and there was a soft note in her voice — a 
note to which Susan had been a stranger all her life. 
"You know. Stover and I aren't poor. He owns 
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his fanxL It's not as if we couldn't buy things, if 
we wanted them bad enough." 

"Oh," responded Susan, really mortified, "you 
make too much of them. They're just cheap thhigs 
— ^I'm boimd to tell you that. I couldn't bear to 
have you think some time that I was willing to de- 
ceive you." 

Susan was really amazed by her own frankness; 
but forces beyond her comprehension had exerted 
an uplifting influence upon her. 

They rejoined the company then. Some one had 
suggested a song. Men and women with perfectly 
shocking voices sang, their songs being of a type 
which Susan had never heard before. One was 
about a hotel fire; one was about the James Boys; 
others were about Nellie Gray and Marguerite and 
Juanita. Susan felt sure they wouldn't have been 
at all acceptable in the city. Yet the guests were 
all so happy that she looked from face to face sym- 
pathetically, smiling as if she found the comical songs 
entirely droll, and seeming quite pensive when the 
selection happened to be a sad one. 

Then, during a lull, after everybody had made a 
somewhat nervous demonstration over a young 
woman whose song, according to general agreement, 
would have been lovely if she had not forgotten and 
broken down after she had sung the first line or two, 
Mrs. Stover's motherly voice was heard : 

"You sing something for us, Mrs. Herkimer." 

"Yes, do 1" These words came in a chorus. 
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"Oh, I'm sure I couldn't!" faltered Susan; but 
her eyes betrayed the fact that she wished earnestly 
that she might enter fully into the pleasure of these 
happy people. She thought it extraordinary that 
any one could sing without any instrumental accom- 
paniment. The company were seated, mostly on 
straight-backed chairs, aroimd the four walls of the 
room, looking at one another. She thought it would 
be simply terrifying, trying to sing under such cir- 
cumstances. Yet the indecision remained in her 
eyes. 

"I think she'll oblige us!" This was frran Mrs. 
Stover. 

Susan had never thoii^t she could sing. It 
seemed to her that ske had never had any occasion 
to sing. Still, she did know a stanza or two of a few 
of the latest popular songs which she hxid heard the 
children of Pleasant Lane sing. 

"Yes, please do I" This was from the chorus 
again. Every eye in the room was searching her 
face. 

She decided to try. She felt as if she were about 
to enter upon some scandalous enterprise. 

Her efforts were l!he crowning event of the eve- 
ning. "Tlie Message of the Violet" (one stanza and 
the refrain) was heartily applauded. The refrain 
had to be repeated. WMle she sang the silence was 
so profound that she could hear the stamping of 
horses out in front. Then she sang a comic song 
called "Experience." When she reached the end of 
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it she was almost entirely out of breath. She tried 
to conceal this condition, and when she sang the 
words "for IVe had experience," she dosed one eye 
and shook her head with an effect of roguishness. 
Her cheeks were red from excitement and exertion, 
and this heightened the effect of her song. 

A few of the women looked a little doubtful of the 
propriety of singing a song about "experience"; 
but on the whole Susan was the success of the eve- 
ning. After the singing was finished and a game was 
being played, several of the young men kept repeat- 
ing the line, "for IVe had experience !" and smiling, 
and looking at her shyly. 

It was really a wonderful event for Susan; a proper 
prologue to the strange drama in which she was 
destined to play one of the two leading r61es. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AN UNWELCOME GUEST 

On the road the next moming Susan stopped 
abruptly and winked rapidly, angrily. There were 
tears in her eyes again. Moreover, she was in an 
abnormal state which she could only vagu^y com- 
prehend. 

She wondered more definitely than at any previ- 
ous time where she was trying to go — ^what she was 
trying to do. And of course this sort of speculation 
was disquieting. 

Something had vanished from her mind, from her 
purpose. She had been content — almost happy — 
stolidly to forge ahead during the first days of her 
fiight Now she suddenly realized that she had had 
no really definite intention from the b^inning, and 
the discovery amazed her. 

She had the disquieting sense of being partly 
awakened to sounds she had never heard before, 
to activities which lay entirely outside her previ- 
ous experience. For example, her singing last night I 
It seemed incredible that she should have tried, yet 
she had enjoyed it— and the others had too. She 
must continue to sing. It was really nice to sing. 
She must learn more songs, and when she was asked 
agun she must not hesitate. 
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But there were other things in her experiences 
last night which disturbed her. She was coming 
face to face with the fact that the domestic instinct, 
especially in women, is stronger than anything else, 
and that though restless souls may journey far, 
buoyed up by love of adventure, or mischief, or ease, 
they must always in the end long for a hearth, a 
door-sUl, the dear monotony of one fixed place. 

There was much to ponder in that new picture 
of the married state she had seen at the Stoyers\ 
Theirs was a wonderful relationship — gentle and 
solicitous and enduring. How had it been brought 
about ? She blamed herself for not remaining with 
the Stovers as long as they were willing to keep her. 
After the guests had all gone the night before she 
had felt that she was in the way in that house 
where long years of joyous mated existelnce had been 
celebrated. The old people would rather be alone, 
of course. 

And so in the morning she had declared that she 
meant to start out on her way as soon as the house 
was put to rights; and she had set forth with a 
package of limch prepared by Mrs. Stover, and with 
a sealed envelope which she had been instructed not 
to open imtil she was well on her way. She had 
eaten part of the limch toward midday. She had 
opened the envelope, too, and had foimd that it 
contained a bank-note and a letter of thanks for the 
services she had rendered and the gifts she had be- 
stowed. 
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She had been deeply touched by that letter. 
She had never won such honest, hearty affection 
before. 

It was while she dwelt upon this fact that she 
found her eyes brimming with tears. 

"What I felt there I'll always feel," she mused. 
"Nobody wants a strange woman on their hands." 

It dawned upon her then that she must thereafter 
represent herself not as a foot-loose creature tramp- 
ing aimlessly, but as a woman alone in the world 
and in need of emplo}anent. 

She thought of dressmaking; and it seemed to 
her that many of the coimtry women might be will- 
ing to give her emplo}anent as a seamstress for a 
day or two, or perhaps a week. 

Then she reflected resentfully that she might have 
done sewing back in Pleasant Lane but for the fact 
that she had not cared for that kind of work beyond 
making her own garments. 

No, she had not come into the coimtry to sew. 
If she had meant to do that she might as well have 
remained with Herkimer. 

And having arrived at Herkimer, in her reflections, 
she continued to think of him aimlessly throughout 
the afternoon. When the day began to wane she 
could scarcely get him out of her mind, though she 
tried rather impatiently to do so. This was the 
time of day when he would be coming home, she 
realized. He would have very little to say to her, 
because he would be tired. Susan felt a wave of 
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remorse pass over her as she thought of his being 
tired. She had never made that excuse for him as 
long as she had lived with him. And he would be 
going out for a pitcher of beer while she put the steak 
in the pan. He would offer her a glass. He had 
always done that. She wondered why that life 
had been so imbearable, after all. 

Susan did not admit that she had done wrong in 
running away. She did not even believe that she 
had done wrong. But she regretted that the life 
she had led had seemed so dreary when in fact, 
now that she looked back at it, it might have been 
made acceptable enough, if she and Herkimer had 
only known how to make it so. And whatever its 
drawbacks had been there had been somebody who 
belonged to her; in part, or in theory. And there 
had been comforts. Besides, there were the noises. 
Susan felt that she could rejoice now at the soimd 
of a stake-wagon rumbling over cobblestones, and 
street-cars with flat wheels and children screaming 
in ecstasy or anger. And the sound of Herkimer's 
step on ^e stairs ! 

Ah, that last thought brought her to her senses. 
It helped her. She recalled the wretchedness of lis- 
tening for that step hours and hours before it 
sounded, while other feet awoke the echoes of the 
empty street. Nothing in her present loneliness, 
in the present stillness, matched the dreariness of 
those hours of waiting, which had also been hours of 
humiliation. She now relied upon no one, suffering 
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doubts and fears — ^because now there was no one to 
rely upon. 

"I'm going on," she concluded. "I must get 
used to going on, forever. I must even refuse to 
look back." 

She followed the yellow road until she came to a 
little eminence; and here she was aware of a pic- 
ture, or of pictures, which stretched before her. 
Not at all the picture of her dreams, yet quite an 
arresting scene. 

On one hand the remains of a rail fence lay slowly 
decaying, and inviting the encroachments of v^eta- 
tion which grew but sparingly in the vast worn-out 
field beyond. At the outer bounds of this field ran 
another rail fence — ^this one being in better repair; 
and beyond it there were farm-lands, and a farm- 
house, with outhouses. Far beyond, the blue haze 
flingin g to distant mountains was visible. 

It was an eye-filling scene, taken all in all; but 
Susan was depressed rather than elated, because 
she received the impression that nature, like the 
people she had always known, was sometimes sad 
and impoverished. The countless acres before her 
were unfruitful, save for sassafras and persimmon 
bushes, which seemed to cling to life the more stub- 
bornly because nobody noted their presence, or 
desired them. 

In the opposite direction from that in which she 
had been gazing she beheld what promised to be a 
slightly less depressing view. 
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Blackberry-bushes, with their crown of snowy 
bloom, hung heavily over a rail fence which was quite 
old, but stiU serviceable. Beyond this fence the land 
declined through an abandoned farm of large di- 
mensions. .At a distance ancient apple and peach 
trees leaned in a conunon direction as if they had 
been trying for half a century to lie down and be 
done with the burdens which the seasons brought to 
them. StUl farther away an unkempt pliun thicket 
stood. Beyond this a narrow path, like a faded rib- 
bon, stretched away to the bad^ door of a cabin. A 
great chimney stood at one end of the cabin; and 
presently Susan noticed that from the top of this, in 
odd contradistinction from all the other aspects of 
the scene, a faint blue colunm of smoke, ascending to 
the sky, proclaimed the presence of life. 

And over all this pensively eloquent landscape the 
golden afternoon light himg tremulously, dreamily. 

Susan wished there hadn't been any smoke. She 
could scarcely picture the manner of life of the peo- 
ple who lived in the cabin, away over there off the 
highway; but at least they were human beings 
who had to combat himger and cold and poverty, 
and bear the woimds which one inflicted upon an- 
other: and so they could not be quite different from 
her, after all. And to live in such a place always, 
alone! The sight of the thin column of smoke, 
which betokened the presence of others, made her 
feel doubly forlorn. 

The sun was setting beyond that distant cabin; 
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it had got beyond the branches of a group of shelter- 
ing oaks which held out gaunt hands in solemn bene- 
diction above the hymble rooftree. 

And near to Susan, in the blackberry-hedge, birds 
of a species quite unknown to her began to chirp 
soft, descending notes which were partly muffled in 
their throats. They were actually getting ready to 
go to bed, at this hour ! And Susan wished she could 
hear the militant, intemperate noise of sparrows, 
who never thoii^t of sleeping until it was almost too 
dark to £nd their way home, and who seemed to 
protest violently against nature for requiring them 
to go to bed at all. 

Susan really felt contemptuous toward these 
country birds, that sang in muffled voices in the 
evening, as if they had the greatest respect for night- 
fall — as if they were too prudish to be caught out 
after dark I 

She hiirried on her way. She had paused and 
dreamed too long. She was in a fair way of becom- 
ii^ hopelessly disgusted, and bet l^s ached. She 
reflected that she should have acted more wisely 
th an she had done in stopping and making com- 
parisons. Permitting h» thoughts to travel back- 
ward was a mistake, if for no other reason than that 
it was now clearly too late to permit her feet to 
travel backward. The dty was lost to her now. 
Herkimer would be sure to laugh at her if she were 
to ask to resume her old position in his house— or in 
his room. Perhaps he had moved. At any rate, he 
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would have become used to having the landlady 
make his bed and tidy the room for him, and per- 
haps he would have acquired the habit of taking 
his meals in the restaurant aroimd in the next block. 
Perhaps he was much pleased with the change ! 

She became alarmed at the length of time it took 
her to reach the next house. She had really been 
very indiscreet in tarrying so long. Suppose she 
should be refused accommodations in the first house 
she reached ? It might be miles to the next one be- 
yond. Why had she not allowed herself time to 
go farther on in the event of a refusal ? 

It was almost dark when she turned a bend in the 
road and came upon a flock of geese which set up a 
great cry at sight of her; and there was a house: 
a fairly pretentious-appearing dwelling. 

She opened the gate and trudged wearily up the 
walk. Before her there was a porch, half overrun 
by climbing vines; and on either side of the porch 
there were windows, lending to the house the appear- 
ance of a grotesque creature, regarding her with cold, 
unfriendly eyes. 

Her sigh, as she stepped up to the porch, was a 
kind of prayer. She knocked on the open door. 

There was no one in sight; and while she waited 
she looked into the narrow hall and farther into the 
room on her left, which she recognized as the sitting- 
room. She could see, dimly, a centre-table cover of 
green plush, embelli^ed with heavy pink roses in 
silk. Beyond the table the end of a bed was visible : 
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an immaculate bed, the chief purpose of which was 
doubtless to serve as an ornament. 

Then she heard movements in a back room: the 
kitchen, more than Ukely. A woman leaned out into 
the hall, presenting only the upper part of her body 
to the visitor's view. She was wiping a dish. She 
emerged, as though reluctantly, and came forward. 

"Good evening," was Susan's greeting. There 
was a note of perfectly factitious cheerfulness in 
her voice. 

The woman stopped stolidly, and then came for- 
ward again the better to see who the intruder was. 
"Oh !" she exclaimed finally, "it's Mrs. Herkimer." 
The words were uttered with a degree of misgiving 
which increased with every syllable. 

Susan recognized her, then, as one of the women 
who had attended Mrs. Stover's party the night be- 
fore. Shorn of company raiment and manner, she 
was a decidedly forbidding-looking person. 

" Yes," £idmitted Susan. " I can't call your name. 
I h(^e you'll excuse me. There were so many . . ." 

"That's all right. Edmonson. Will you come 
in?" She asked this, quite plainly, as a mere 
fonnaUty. 

"Thank you. You see, I wanted to ask you if I 
could get accommodations for the night." 

As Susan came to the point directly, she forced 
the other woman to do so. 

" Why, I don't know. What made you leave Mrs. 
Stover's?" 
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Susan was pained by. this putting up of barriers. 
She believed she had made a very good impression at 
Mrs. Stover's. She had an idea that this woman, 
recognizing her, would be very glad to permit her to 
stay. 

^^I only stopped there one night, too. I mean, I 
only want to stop here one night. You see, I'm 
travelling." 

^'Sit down/' said Mrs. Edmonson, as if she were 
bringing charges against Susan. For herself she 
chose a substantial rocking-chair from the back of 
which a ^^tidy" was precariously suspended. She 
began to rock with a degree of industry which, 
somehow, boded warfare. The sitting-room into 
which she had led Susan became a kind of inquisi- 
tion chamber. 

"Travelling?" she repeated, in a tone implying 
doubt. 

"Why, yes," said Susan. 

"Where to?" Mrs. Edmonson's downright man- 
ner was most disconcerting. 

Susan tried very hard to think coherently. She 
had an inspiration. "Clear across the State," she 
said. 

"Where from ? " The high-pitched voice accented 
each syllable. 

Susan gasped a little, yet she answered this ques- 
tion promptly and simply. Then she tried to take 
the conversation away from Mrs. Edmonson, that 
it might be made less rude and disconcerting. "I'm 
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acting as an agent," she said pleas^tly, and with as 
much persuasion as she could put into her tone. 
"As you know, of course, womrai are being employed 
more and more as agents." She paused to decide 
just what kind of agent it would be best for her to 
be. After all, there didn't seem to be any other 
plausible repres^itation she could have made. She 
wished Mrs. Edmonson would qmt rocking so 
violently. With each backward and forward move- 
ment of her chair her hostess was advancing, and her 
features seemed more menacing, as if she were inch- 
ing her way forward with the design of hurling her- 
self at her visitor when she bad attained a position 
from which she could spring to advantage. 

"My firm," continued Susan, thanking her stars 
that her tongue was becoming reasonably loose, 
"wants me to get acquainted with the people 
throughout this section: that is, just to study their 
way of living. They — they mean to introduce their 
goods on a big scale later, wh^i I make my report." 
She finished gladly, as if she had taken the last of a 
series of hurdles. 

Mrs. Edmonson stopped rocking. "There was a 
woman," she said, " that came along here when I was 
a little girl. She said she was walking on a wager. 
I don't believe in betting, myself." 

"No, indeed I" agreed Susan cheerfully, as if the 
other woman's ronark had been wholly or even 
singularly pertinent. "No, I'm walking because 
it's part of my work." 
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"What I don't understand," continued Mrs. Ed- 
monson, "is why yoiu: people don't send out a man 
in a carriage." 

" That was the old way," admitted Susan. " They 
think they have a better way now. They know there 
are many things men don't see." 

"My idea is that they see all there's any call for 
them to see, and that women mostly see a good deal 
more." 

From Susan's perplexed face you might have 
drawn the conclusion that she suddenly had doubts 
as to her fitness to be an agent; but she declared 
with doggedness: "An3rway, they've decided to try 
me." She was becoming more uncomfortable every 
minute. 

Mrs. Edmonson shook her head dubiously. "I 
don't know that I see any sense in that," she said. 
"Still, you'll have to stay here now. I don't see 
that you've left me any choice. It's three miles to 
Quitman, and over a mil^ to Henderson's place, even 
if they could take care of you any better than I can. 
It's nearly dark now." 

"I mean to pay — of course," ventxired Susan, 
prompted by the imgraciousness of the other wom- 
an's tone. 

"I'm not thinking about that. But I usually 
know who's going to spend the night in my own 
house. I guess you'll have to take this room we're 



in." 
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CHAPTER V 

WITHOUT KNOCKING 

Mrs. Eduonson lighted the lamp— a hideously 
ornate thing with manmum dimensions and a mini- 
mum capacity for illumination. 

"I suppose I needn't ask you to make yourself at 
hcnne," she said, inspecting the burnt match in- 
tently. Then in a tone which implied that she dis- 
approved of all Idlers, she added: "I've got to see 
about getting supper ready." 

There was unmistakable resentment la her manner 
as she went away. 

Susan's cheeks biuned and she had half a mind to 
take to the road again and go forward, no matter 
how far it might be to the next stopping-place. 
Still, she had greatly handicapped herself by loiter- 
ing a good part of the afternoon, and she shrank 
from the lonely road at ni^t. She had come into 
a region where but little of the land was tilled, and 
where fences appeared along the way only at long 
intervals. Gnarled, somewhat dwarf forests, made 
d^ise by undergrowth, constituted the predominat- 
ing {eataie of the landscape on every hand along 
much of the road in this section; and these tminvit- 
ing surroundings were bad enough even when the 
sun was shining. 
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'^Besides/' mused Susan, '^her bark is maybe a 
good deal worse than her bite. And I'm not asking 
for anything so unreasonable. She'll be paid for 
whatever trouble I put her to. I can't think why 
she's so disagreeable." 

It seoned to her that country people ought to 
welcome the diversion of harboring a stranger occa- 
sionally: a wholly unobjectionable stranger, at least. 

^^I guess she's just ignorant/' was her final con- 
clusion; and after she had set up this hypothesis she 
found that many of her misgivings had vanished. 

Indeed, the clouds seemed to have thinned con- 
dderably when supper was announced. Susan was 
almost cheerfully siunmoned, after she had spent 
half an hour examining the family photograph- 
album. So occupied, she had been mindful from time 
to time of the cheerful noises of feet stamping on the 
back porch, and of savory odors which drifted to her 
from the kitchen. 

The Edmonson family proved to consist of hus- 
band and wife and a grown son. There was also a 
hired hand who was treated much like one of the 
family. At the table Susan was given a place be- 
tween Mrs. Edmonson and the hired hand. The 
son sat opposite her; Mr. Edmonson sat opposite 
his wife. 

^^I suppose," remarked Mrs. Edmonson, as she 
made a preparatory clatter with knives and forks, 
'^you have a lot of interesting experiences, going 
foot-loose about the coimtiy. I don't know but 
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what I'd like it myself, though I'd stick a little 
nearer the towns, for fear I might get sick, or some- 
thing, and so's there'd be more to see." 

"You wouldn't find it very pleasant, I'm afraid," 
ventured Susan, imconsdous that her words were a 
confession of defeat. "As for the towns — " She 
caught herself. She was going to say that her whole 
aim was to get away from the towns; but this, she 
realized, would require explanations which she would 
not like to give. "You see," she continued, "the 
firm I'm working for thought I'd better get quite 
out into the country." She reflected a moment. 
She realized that she had no idea how far she might 
be item, a town of any consequence. She thought it 
would be interesting to know. "How far are you 
here from — ^from town ? " she asked. 

"It's thirty miles either way — that is, to Smith 
City or BCgginsville. They've been the nearest rail- 
road towns. But we're expecting Horseshoe to 
boom now, since they've got a railroad there." 

Susan was quite at sea, but ^e tried to seem in- 
terested. "That will be nice, I should think," ^e 
said. "I suppose Horseshoe is nearer?" 

Mrs. Edmonson regarded her with lifted brows. 
"Don't you know that the road from Stover's place 
by here leads direct to Horseshoe, and that it's only 
a few miles further on?" 

"I don't beheve I did." 

"Haven't you got a map, or anything? How do 
you know where you're going?" 
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'^I suppose I must have known about Horseshoe 
and forgotten/' was Susan's evasive answer. 

At this juncture Mr. Edmonson thought of some- 
thing to say. He and his son and the hired man had 
been stolidly bending over their plates up to this 
moment. The presence of the strange woman had 
embarrassed them, but it had not interfered with 
their ravenous appetites. Susan had scarcely seen 
them, since they sat in almost crouching attitudes. 
Besides, the light was very bad. 

"I allow," remarked the man of the house, "you 
wouldn't care to spend much time around towns 
where they have railroads, anyhow. It probably 
wouldn't be safe, carrying jewelry around near sudi 
towns, where all the tramps are." 

Susan looked perplexed by that reference to jew- 
elry. 

"Mrs. Stover told us," explained Mrs. Edmonson. 

"Oh, yes. Well, I don't carry anything really 
valuable. And I never gave much thought to 
tramps. I've never seen any since I left — since I've 
been on my trip. I thought they stayed aroimd the 
dties, mostly." In her mind she revolved this new 
idea which had to do with tramps. " Where do they 
go?" she asked presently. 

"Just now they're going north. Next fall you'll 
find them going south, like you're going," volimteered 
Mrs. Edmonson. 

For a brief interval Susan swallowed with diffi- 
culty. Why had she never thought of tramps? 
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She might have known that they, too, grew weary of 
the city sometimes. Mrs* Edmonson noted her mi- 
easiness. As a woman representing orderliness and 
the domestic virtues, it seemed to her that it might 
be a very good thing to contribute to the guest's 
misgivings. /^I don't know that it's much better 
along this way," she said. ^'You'll find tramps 
everywhere." Then in a deeply impressive voice 
she added: "You never heard about tie Wells mxir- 
der, did you ? " She spoke as if she were referring 
to a classic event. 

"I think not," admitted Susan. 

"Well, I think I'd better tell you about that, for 
your own good, maybe. Old man Wells Uved in a 
cabin all by himself on the Horseshoe road — ^be- 
tween here and Horseshoe. His house stood in a 
little patch of woods. One day when the door was 
left shut all day somebody driving by went in to 
see what was the matter. They couldn't find him. 
They searched everywhere. Finally they foimd a 
fresh moimd of earth in a woods-patch behind the 
house. He was buried there." 

When Susan looked at her, waiting for the rest of 
it, Mrs. Edmonson leaned toward her tragically. 

"Traw^^/" she said. 

"Mercy!" exclaimed Susan. 

"I don't know if that's the kind of thing to talk 
about at the table," commented the son of the 
house, after an interval of silence. With an effort 
he lifted his eyes to Susan's, as if in quest of approval. 
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"Ain't it?" was Mrs. Edmonson's resentful re- 
sponse. "Well, if my talk ever checked your appe- 
tite to any great extent, I hadn't noticed it yet." 

At this the hired man recognized his opportunity 
and laughed somewhat boisterously, though he be- 
came suddenly quiet when no one followed his ex- 
ample. Evidently the Edmonsons were people who 
never laughed; and as for Susan, she did not forget 
that she was a stranger. Besides, she did not fed 
like laughing. A combination of things tended 
strongly to weigh her spirits down. Mrs. Edmon- 
son's tragic little tale had not been without its effect; 
but more potent than the story of murder was the 
realization that life could be so horribly sordid and 
mean, even in the country. She had never realized 
that people could live such ugly lives as the Edmon- 
sons lived. Existence with Herkimer in a single 
room was a gay and elegant thing compared to this. 
It was not alone that these people were almost 
bestial in appearance and manner; but outdoor in- 
fluences seemed to be entering the house and making 
the very atmosphere oppressive and evil. 

The night of the coimtry had set in and an almost 
sinister silence was merely accentuated by the 
scattered, spiritless i^unds: the voices of insects and 
other creatures wholly unknown to the woman of 
the city. Somewhere within the room a cricket 
chiiped intermittently, receiving faint answers from 
another of its kind imder the floor or outside the 
walls. Somewhere, seemingly at a great distance, a 
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dog howled. Through the open window the black 
wall of the night arose unrelieved. 

The lamp on the table was failing slowly, as if 
from want of oil, and the table began to present the 
depressing aspects of a desire that has been violently 
gratified. The Edmonsons, with the exception of 
the mistress of the house, seemed to be yielding to 
a condition verging upon stupor. 

Mrs. Edmonson's stolid vitality seemed imabated. 
She caught Susan's eye through ike gloom and foimd 
new inspiration. ^'And there wasn't anything so 
terrible in the Wells mimler," she continued, "as 
there was in the death of old man Darden." 

She leaned forward and turned the wick of the 
lamp far down, and then only partly raised it. The 
fading flame grew stronger for a moment and then 
began to decline again. 

"Creek! creek!" shrilled the insect near by. It 
seemed to be coming nearer. 

"Old man Darden," resumed Mrs. Edmonson, 
"was the blacksmith's helper over in Quitman. He 
used to have a jug of whiskey brought over from 
Smith City nearly every day. As often as he could, 
an3rway. A lot of Quitman men used to get a jug 
once in a while, mostly around Christmas. But old 
man Darden never waited for an3rthing special. 
Well, at last he went whiskey crazy. One night he 
went running through the street, yelling that some- 
thing was after him. People rushed out of the houses 
and saw him disappear up the hill, in the direction 
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of the blacksmith-shop. They followed after him — 
men, women, and children. Dogs, too. The black- 
smith himself was along. They thought the old 
man would go to the blacksmith-shop; but when 
they got there he wasn't to be seen, and everything 
was quiet. 'The door's locked, just as I left it,* 
said the blacksmith. 'He couldn't get ii% there.' 
There was a padlock which you had to open from 
the outside. Well, they himted 'way into the night 
for the old man, because they knew he was in dis- 
tress. People liked him when he was sober. But 
they couldn't find him. The next morning the 
blacksmith went to work. He unlocked the pad- 
lock and opened the door. Not a thing had been 
disturbed, not a board moved. But there by the 
forge lay old man Darden — dead. There wasn't 
any other door to the place, nor a window. To this 
day nobody knows how he got into the shop." 

Susan's logical mind had been anticipating the 
pointing of a moral. Now she frowned in perplex- 
ity. She did not understand. ''Was it tramps 
again ? " she asked. 

Mrs. Edmonson did not deign to answer this, and 
a heavy silence ensued. 

" Creek 1 creek!" shrilled the cricket, almost un- 
der Susan's chair. Out in the lifeless night the long, 
faint wail of the dog arose. The flame of the lamp 
was leaping at intervals, near to death. 

Susan felt dulled. She glanced from one face to 
another, e3q>ecting to find fear or mystery stamped 
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on all of them. Mr. Edmonson was slightly nodding, 
and Susan noted that Ms hair thinned to complete 
baldness at his crown. The son of the house merely 
looked weary, perhaps discouraged. But in the 
eyes of the hired man Susan surprised a look which 
frightened her. The man was regarding her eviUy, 
she thought. He looked away guiltily when Susan's 
eyes met his. 

"Well, ^ early to bed' — " sighed Mrs. Edmonson, 
pushing her chair back from the table. The others 
followed her example. 

"Couldn't I help you?" inquired Susan. She 
tried very hard to speak cheerfully. 

"Oh, no. The light doesn't seem very good. I 
can clean up just by going through the motions. 
And I expect you're tired." 

In her room, a few minutes later, Susan thought 
with sudden, appalling homesickness of the city. 

There the hours of labor would be over, now; but 
hundreds of thousands of men and women would 
still be on the streets, and there would be a million 
lights. People would be coming and going in every 
direction, on every thoroughfare. The children 
would be playing under the street-lamps in Pleasant 
Lane. Everywhere street-cars would be passing 
almost in a procession and each would be packed 
with hxunan beings. 

She had no definite regrets; but she longed for 
the familiar turmoil, for just a little while at least. 
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The country, typified by the spot which she inhabited 
for the moment, seemed terrible in its loneliness and 
silence. Her mind dwelt upon those l^ends of 
men who had mysteriously died. She felt very im- 
happy. 

Even after she had extinguished the light and 
pulled the clammy bedclothes up about her shoul- 
ders, and after the somewhat reassuring sounds in 
the rooms near her had all died, she continued to 
think of the city, and of Pleasant Lane — and of 
Herkimer. 

When ^e no longer thought of them she dreamed 
of them; and in her dreams the city was a circular 
realm of light, with chaos and shadows and lost souls 
outside the shining circle. 

Then even her dreams abandoned her and ^e 
slept the sleep of those who are physically overtaxed. 

She did not know how long ^e had lain in heavy 
slumber; but late in the night (as she felt certain it 
must be) she became partly conscious, and realized 
that something was happening in her room. 

She heard stealthy noises — or perhaps it would 
be quite as accurate to say that ^e sensed a pres- 
ence near by. Her eyes had become accustomed to 
the extreme darkness in the room; therefore she 
could perceive that her door was partly ajar. She 
was quite sure that she had closed it before going to 
bed. She remembered, because she had noted at 
the time that it had neither lock nor bolt. 

Was the door really partly open, and being grad- 
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ually pushed farther open, or were her eyes decdving 
her? 

Uncertainty was put to flight. Outlines of a 
man's head and shoulders appeared. Then the full 
figure, dimly discerned, as though it were seen 
through a doud of smoke, stood revealed. 

Susan's impulse was to scream. She would have 
done so, but her will was paralyzed. When the 
tension about her throat was lessened a little, and 
^e might have simmioned help, she had changed 
her mind; or rather, she had made up her mind. 
She was still greatly terrified, but her curiosity was 
aroused. The man who had entered the room did 
not turn toward her. He went to the window over- 
looking the porch. And as he moved she could 
hear the faint creaking of the floor; and this was 
oddly reassuring. At first the unbroken stillness 
had appalled her — as though supernatural events 
were transpiring. 

The man touched the window, the upper sash of 
which had been lowered a foot or two; and by a firm, 
yet cautious, movement he lifted and secured the 
lower sash. Then he paused, his attitude suggest- 
ing meditation. Susan could not distinguish his 
f eatur^, but his attitude was dimly revealed to her. 

After a brief interval the intruder began to move 
toward her bed. 

Now Susan undoubtedly would have cried out; 
but again she was silenced — because something else 
of a wholly extraordinary character occurred. 
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The intruder had cautiously closed the door be- 
hind him when he had entered the room; but now 
it was being slowly opened again, just as it had been 
the first time; slowly, almost imperceptibly. Then 
again a head and shoulders appeared; but this time 
they were those of a woman. 

The man, half-way between the window and the 
bed, became as motionless as a statue. 

The woman entered the room and closed the door. 
Then, with extraordinary stealth and swiftness the 
man moved — as a shadow might move — and van- 
ished through the open window. Nevertheless, 
swiftly and silently as he had gone, the woman too 
vanished as swiftly and silently. As if both figures 
were propelled in opposite directions by a common 
mechanical device, the woman had passed out of 
the door just as the man had slipped through the 
window. 

Again unbroken silence reigned. There was the 
low plaint of the wind outside, up in the eaves and 
along the rough walls of the house, and through the 
trees. ' That was all. 

Susan thought of turning over and putting the 
coverlet over her head. But this, she found, she 
was afraid to do. No matter what happened in her 
room, she could not tmn her back. She lay a long 
time in the darkness, softly and swiftly breathing. 

She could not remotely conjecture what had been 
the meaning of the strange drama which had been 
enacted under her eyes. Mice playing in a garret 
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might have behaved in just such a fashion. It 
seemed clear, however, that both the man and the 
woman had been frightened. But by what? By 
her? Could the intruders, looking at her against 
her white backgroimd, have seen that her eyes were 
open? Scarcely. Had she stirred, or drawn her 
breath noisily ? She did not think so. 

After she had lain a long time, perhaps an hour or 
more, her mind and body both tense, she became 
easier, and finally she dozed lightly, but only to be- 
come wide awake again. She recalled the mysterious 
events of the night and was inclined to believe that 
she had merely dreamed of persons entering her room. 
Surely it must all have been a dream! Still, it 
seemed to her that she was breathing the fresh night 
air — ^that a soft wind touched her face. An idea 
occiured to her. She got out of bed and crossed 
the room. Yes, the window was open from below. 
The lower sash had been closed when she went to 
bed. She had not been dreaming. 

She closed the window softly and went back to bed. 

It did not seem to her at all likely that she could 
go to sleep again. Nevertheless, in a few minutes 
she was breathing deeply, tranquilly. Mystery and 
menace were alike forgot^. She slept profoundly. 
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A BAD NAME 

When she awoke it was with the unwelcome sensa- 
tion of being thrust rudely into a strange and un- 
lovely world. She had dept heavily, deeply. It 
was with difficulty that she set her mental machin- 
ery to work just at the point where it had left off 
when she fell asleep. 

She did not immediately recall the mysterious 
events of the night, much as they had disturbed 
her. There was a flood of sunshine in the room. 
Both window and door were closed. Nothing 
hinted at intrusion. 

Then she became awaie of voices. A man and a 
woman were talking in covered tones out on the 
front porch. Now that she was made aware of 
these voices, it seemed to her that she had been hear- 
ing them for hours. Perhaps it was those voices 
which had awakened her. She listened attentively 
and recognized Mrs. Edmonson as one of the speak- 
ers. She concluded that the other voice was not 
that of one of the men of the household. A visitor, 
doubtless; yet a strangely leisurely visitor. 

She felt a vague imeasiness because those two on 
the porch spoke together with such unmistakable 
caution. She was not familiar with the ways of the 
country, but she felt sure it must be imusual for a 
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farm woman to take her leisure in this fashion in the 
morning. 

Was that ahnost whispered conference a result of 
the mysterious drama that had occurred in her room 
during the night? 

She arose and poured water from a laiger ewer, 
ornamented with yellow rings, into the basin which 
matched it She dressed eagerly yet carefully. 
Not illogically, perhaps, she wished to look her best 
in this house where she had foimd only mystery and 
inhospitality. 

When she emerged from her room she stood in the 
hall a moment in indecision. The front door was 
open and she could see the two persons whose mo- 
notonous colloquy had disturbed her. She had been 
right in her surmise that Mrs. Edmonson was one of 
the two. The man was a stranger to her: a rustic 
of a familiar t3rpey with somewhat malicious eyes and 
a shallow air of ginning. 

She tried to assiune a cheerful demeanor as she 
took her place in the front doorway. The man 
glanced at her furtively yet keenly. Then with a 
significant look at Mrs. Edmonson he took his de- 
parture. 

Susan watched him as he went down the walk and 
opened and closed the gate. He untied a horse which 
was partly hidden by a cliunp of lilac-bushes, and 
moimted and rode away without a backward look. 

She was resentful of this lack of courtesy toward 
her— resentful and puzzled. 
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She turned to Mrs. Edmonson, only to receive a 
new shock. That unlovely creature was ignoring 
her utterly. 

"Something is wrong," ventured Susan. 

The other woman stood apart a moment longer, 
obviously struggling with herself. Then she ap- 
peared to have made up her mind what to do. She 
turned toward Susan resolutely. / 

"I want you," she said, "to get your belongings 
together without stopping to waste words; and 
then I want you to leave my house and never enter 
it again." 

"Well, yes," responded Susan obediently, "but — 
but why?" 

"You know why well enough. I want you to do 
as I say." 

"But I don't know why !" 

Mrs. Edmonson's face darkened. "Do you think 
I haven't got ears?" she demanded, " — ^and eyes? 
Didn't I see what took place in your room last night ? 
And didn't I hear?" 

"Then tell me about it," said Susan. "I've been 
wondering what happened in there." 

"Then," declared Mrs. Edmonson triiunphantly, 
"you'd better ask the man who's your partner — ^the 
man you let into the house last night to rob people 
who had been kind to you." 

Susan gasped. "Were you robbed?" she asked 
faintly. 

"If I wasn't, it's not because you didn't do your 
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part well enough. I ought to have you arrested and 
locked up, even if you are a woman. I want you to 
go about your business, now. I don't want to talk 
to you any more." 

Susan still hoped to imderstand better — ^to help 
Mrs. Edmonson to a more correct imderstanding. 
She was greatly perplexed. She cast about for some 
means of reaching the truth. ^'Who was that man 
you were talking to when I came out ? " she asked. 

''That was the marshal of Quitman." 

"How did he happen to be here?" 

"Because I sent for him." 

"Because robbers broke into your house?" 

Mrs. Edmonson refused to answer this question. 
"And you'd better steer clear of Quitman," she said 
instead. "They'll be on the lookout for you down 
there." 

Stisan felt it was useless to struggle against ap- 
pearances, and against such a wrong-headed atti- 
tude. "I didn't steal anything," she said. "I 
didn't try to. You can come and look through my 
things, if you want to." She went back into her 
room, followed by Mrs. Edmonson. "I'm glad 
enough to go," she added. "I'm sorry I had to 
ask you to keep me overnight." She produced a 
coin and held it forth in the palm of her hand. 

"I don't want it," declared Mrs. Edmonson. 

"But I shouldn't want to be in debt to you," said 
Susan. She placed the coin on the table. Her 
hands trembled as she made ready for her jour^ 
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ney. She went out of the house without speaking 
again. 

"And mind what I tell you," the other woman 
flung after her. "You*d better steer clear of Quit- 
man." 

Susan turned to remonstrate against this. Her 
eyes were filled with pain and her lips trembled, but 
she could not bear to remain silent, as if she were 
indeed guilty. 

Yet as she turned, something besides Mrs. Edmon- 
son's stolid, bitter face met her glance. There was 
a face at the window — a face which disappeared the 
instant she turned. It was that of the Edmonsons' 
hired hand; and Susan recalled the covert, evil look 
she had detected in his eyes the night before. 

She became quite calm — because suddenly she 
understood. He was the thief I Or it was he who 
would have been a thief. 

She regarded Mrs. Edmonson again. "I shall go 
to Quitman if I want to," she said with dignity. "I 
shall go anywhere I please." 

At the last word her voice broke, and she had diffi- 
culty with the fastening on the gate, because there 
were tears in her eyes. 

And so she began another day under what was to 
prove a new and serious handicap. 

She had no intention of passing through Quitman, 
certainly; but such was the perversity of drciun- 
stances that in her excitement she did not diSeren- 
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tiate between the main road and a prominent off- 
shoot from it after she had left the Edmonsons' half 
a mile behind her, and it came to pass before long 
that she was walking, almost rapidly, toward that 
little village which she had been cautioned to avoid. 

She had been on the road an hour, perhaps — ^long 
enough to forget her woimds and her rebellion; and 
she was coming back to a rational spirit of inquiry 
touching her future and the extraordinary quest 
she was pursuing. She had not realized that the 
road before her had been ascending a long, gentle 
hiU, imtil she felt a warning pain in her side. She 
had been exerting herself too greatly. And she 
realized now that there was no occasion for huny. 

She proceeded more deliberately; and imbidden 
there entered her mind a memory of that inspiring 
picture she had seen back in Pleasant Lane — the 
picture showing a field and a patch of woods and a 
silvery stream and a church-steeple in the distance. 

The man who had made that picture must have 
been a foreigner, Susan thought. She had seen a 
Weary lot of country, and she had not yet seen any- 
thing at all resembling that calm and restful scene. 

Then she realized that she had reached the top 
of the hill; and in another instant she was standing 
quite still, her hands clasped before her, her lips 
j)arted in admiration. 

A valley lay before her: a valley, and a village; 
and the entire proq)ect was arrestingly calm and 
beautifid. She did not know that there lay Quit- 
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man. She only knew that many little houses caught 
the sunlight from where they rested among the trees; 
that roads and clearings and cultivated spaces gave 
the landscape a diversity which suggested at once 
the ingeniotis industries of men and the opulent 
provisions of God. She was close enough to fed the 
influence of the color in the picture; the red of chim- 
neys, the green of grass and trees and shutters and 
lattices; the white and yellow of painted houses, the 
blue sky and tinted clouds that himg high over all. 
The clouds were wonderful, up there in the vast 
spaces — enormous rolls of fleecy white, bordered with 
a gray that darkened almost to black, and here and 
there a silver glint that reflected the sunlight like 
metal. Indeed, if Susan had been weather-wise she 
would have known that there were simuner showers 
in those clouds. 

Then she began a deliberate and almost ecstatic 
descent of the long hiU. 

She came among trees and the village was blotted 
out. But the impression of it was in her mind — ^the 
impression of a thing lovely and demure and kind. 

She passed a dwelling after a time; but this, she 
thought, was not of the village. It was a mean 
affair, perched upon a ragged rock f oimdation, and 
surrounded by a yard which was filled with huge 
boulders. A dog dashed toward the gate and barked 
at her, and then ran excitedly up to the porch and 
turned and barked again. 

Then there was another house — and another; and 
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Susan realized that in some indefinable way they 
were diJSerent from the houses quite out in the 
country. Their aspects did not spell loneliness in 
such plain letters — though perhaps this was because 
each one derived a kind of grace from the proxunity 
of the others, as different-colored fabrics will do on a 
draper's coimter. 

But as yet she did not fed that she was really 
within the precincts of the village. 

She came to the foot of the long hill, and here a 
tiny stream crossed the road through a bed of clean, 
bright-hued pebbles. Little fishes in the sheltered 
pools exposed their sides in changing their direction 
and reflected the bright sunlight from their crystal 
depths. 

She could have crossed the stream on a line of flat 
rocks; but it pleased her to turn aside and climb to 
a narrow bridge, which vibrated beneath her slight 
weight, and afforded a vantage-point from which she 
could look down upon the busy, miniature flood that 
hurried on its way with a whispered song. Near the 
bridge stood a weather-beaten mill of quite vast 
proportions, which was now silent and deserted. 

And now she was quite within the village. 

She was passing beneath trees which possessed 
the seemliness and the curtailed aspects of cultiva- 
tion. Here there was a sidewalk of boards, which 
she took. Over across the road, in the middle of an 
open space, a spring-house stood, and from this pres- 
ently emerged a robust girl, with yellow hair in braids 
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down her back, carrying a wooden bucket filled with 
water, a little of which she spilled as she walked. 
There was also, Susan perceived, a house with a 
steeple on a promontory at the farther verge of the 
town. 

Susan only vaguely realized that the orderliness 
and placidity of this scene was lifting her to a spiri- 
tual height which she had never known before. She 
was like one who comes out of a house which is 
badly ventilated into a garden where all is fragrant 
and cool. She faintly grasped the thought of new 
avenues opening out upon life, inviting her to choose 
her own way. The world was a better place than 
she had thought it — a wider place. There was good 
in it, and it might be hers for the seeking. 

Then something quite dismaying occurred — some- 
thing which tended strongly to thrust her back into 
her old self again. Women and children — and even 
men — appeared at doors and windows, and looked at 
her curiously and coldly. 

In one doorway a woman appeared hastily and 
called to a child that played just outside the gate: 
"Tiny, you come here!" And the child ran into 
the house as if she were terrified. She had seen 
Susan approaching. 

In other yards children left their play and assem- 
bled on porches and stared at her. Their features 
seemed almost rigid. 

Then a man saimtered out of his yard and stood 
at his gate and waited. Susan, with a choking sen- 
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sation, recognized him as the man who had visited 
Mrs. Edmonson that morning. 

When she came opposite to him he spoke. 

"The judge wants to see you," he said. 

"The judge? What judge?" 

"There's only one. Judge Ligon. I'm Marshal 
Barrett. He said he wanted to speak to you if you 
came this way." 

Susan was frightened. "I don't care if he does/' 
she said. "I haven't done anything to anybody." 

The man emerged from his gate and stood in her 
way. "His office is just around the comer. He's 
in now." He saimtered along in front of her, and 
she found herself f oUowing, resentful yet helpless. 

They turned a comer and walked a hundred yards 
or so imder spreading maples; and at the sight of a 
strange woman walking behind the marshal there 
was a more frankly manifested excitement among 
the people of Quitman. People hurried to doorways 
and porches without tr3dng to conceal their curi- 
osity — ^without making any pretenses at all. 

Stisan and the officer arrived presently before a 
little box of an office standing flush with the street. 
Between a door and a window, both of which were 
open, a plate was fixed to the wall, and Susan read 
the inscription: "Marcellus Ligon, Attomey-at- 
Law." Two very large feet, crossed and stretched 
forth so that they could be seen from the street, 
testified that the judge was within. 

"Just go on in," said Marshal Barrett; and he 
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took up his station outside the door like a sentinel, 
and motioned Susan to enter the temple of justice. 

When Susan stepped across the threshold the 
judge drew his feet back out of the way and looked 
up at her over the steel rims of his glasses. Then 
he glanced at Marshal Barrett. ^'So she came, did 
she?" he asked. And when the marshal nodded, 
he continued, addressing Susan: '^I just wanted to 
caution you to keep on going. The marshal brought 
word about you this morning. We haven't got 
much real evidence against you, but appearances 
justify us in regarding you as a suspicious character. 
Quitman don't need you. You'll do well to keep 
right on your way." 

Relief and fury struggled for ascendancy in Susan's 
mind. "I'm not going to stop," she said. "I 
didn't have any idea of stopping. You might have 
waited imtil I offered to before you — " She hesi- 
tated. She felt as if she would suffocate. The 
world had seemed so beautiful a little while ago; 
and now . . . 

Judge Ligon took a briefed dociunent from the 
table beside him. He cleared his throat with a long, 
prodigious noise. "Well, you better keep right on 
going," he said. 

Marshal Barrett looked after her triumphantly as 
she turned away and resimied her progress through 
Quitman. She looked neither to left nor right; yet 
she felt that imfriendly eyes followed her. Her face 
burned; her bosom seemed near to bursting. 
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One may be sure that here and there along the 
way a heart beat more strongly with pity for her, 
but this she could not know. 

She was climbing a hill presently — ^the town lay 
in a basin — and happily a few minutes' walk carried 
her beyond the reach of the last pair of searching 
eyes. 

Then suddenly she was arrested and in a sense re- 
lieved by a musical sound, which came from a point 
just ahead, hidden by a turn in the road and by a 
dimip of trees. 

It was the soimd of a sledge falling upon an anvil; 
and then even that outstanding noise was suddenly 
lost in a more ancient, elemental din. A peal of 
thunder shook the veiy hillside. 
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CHAPTER Vn 
CUPID AND VULCAN— SUSAN SMILES! 

In her bewilderment over the unfriendly behavior 
of the people of Qtdtman Susan had not noticed that 
a change had occurred in the formation and char- 
acter of the clouds overhead. The dark-edged mass 
which had attracted her attention only a little while 
ago was now a black storm-cloud, hiding the sun. 
And it had expanded enormously. 

She went forward, dismayed and bewildered. The 
song of iron on iron had ceased; and when she had 
rounded the curve in the road she found herself be- 
fore a crude, grimy structure, in the doorway of 
which an enormous man in a leather apron was ob- 
serving her imder grizzled, puckered brows. 

Then the rain began to fall in huge drops. There 
was a warning patter, and then the beginning of a 
deluge. 

" Come in, or you'll get wet," bellowed the giant 
in the doorway; and Susan's mental complications 
vanished instantly. She hurried through the door- 
way of the blacksmith-shop with a very rudimentary 
dread of a wetting. The blacksmith stood aside to 
let her pass, and then he followed her leisurely into 
the shop. 

He rested a hand upon the lever that controlled 
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the bellowSy but he paid no attention to the waning 
fire where ^ blue flame weakly sputtered. He was 
looking at Susan. His gaze was shrewd, yet not at 
allxmkind. 

"So you did come !" he said at length. 

" Come where ? " queried Susan. 

"Through Quitman." 

"Why shouldn't I have, if 1 wanted to?" 

"Didn't you have warning not to?" 

Susan lifted her hand to her face, as a wanton of 
old might have tried to conceal a scarlet letter; but 
she only pushed back a strand of hair that had fallen 
across her cheek. "I did; but why should I have 
paid any attention to it?" 

The blacksmith left his bellows, and with his apron 
he dusted a backless chair. "Sit down," he said. 
"You look wearied." His voice was guttural and 
vibrant, but a new quality had come into it. He 
was speaking now as he might have spoken to a 
daughter. "They tried to make out that you was 
a bad woman," he added, with something of amuse- 
ment yet more of indignation in his tone. 

"Yes," assented Susan, trying to keep her lips 
from trembling. 

"You did right not to pay any attention to them. 
Anybody with a grain of sense needn't be surprised 
if anything went wrong out at the Edmonsons' as 
long as that hired man of theirs is around. I know 
him well. Knew him over in Horseshoe. He's too 
crooked to faU down a well, if you threw him in." 
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Susan furtively wiped her eyes. There was a 
rugged righteousness in this man's voice which had 
moved her greatly. 

'^My name's Enfield/' the blacksmith continued. 
"You needn't be afeered of me. I don't take any 
stock in the cacklin' of old hens, includin' Judge 
Ligon. It would have been him that tried to hum- 
ble you. Bein' the judge, I suppose he feels he 
ought to work at his trade once in a while. You can 
take my word for it — ^there's nothing to him." 

"I thank you/' said Susan. She was looking into 
his eyes, but she could not help seeing that he was a 
mighty man, and that his short, grizzled hair stood 
straight on his head, and that his arms were more 
powerful than any she had ever seen before. 

"But tell me," continued Enfield, with a disarm* 
ing smile, "what does a good woman like you want 
to be running around by herself for?" 

"I— I don't know," faltered Susan. "I couldn't 
explain." She looked out through the open doorway 
and saw that the rain was now falling steadily. In- 
deed, the patter on the roof was so loud that her voice 
was almost inaudible when she responded to the 
blacksmith's question. 

He approadied her and drew a stout bench dose 
to the chair on which she sat. He sat down and 
leaned forward, his elbows on his knees, his hands 
outstretched. 

"Try," he invited. His eyes beamed reassur- 
ingly. 
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Susan shook her head slowly. ^^I know I 
couldn't," she confessed. 

^'I understand a lot of things/' the blacksmith 
assured her. ^^I hammer a lot besides horseshoes 
and tires and such things out of the iron that comes 
to my anvil here." He added, as if in explanation: 
'^ All the philosophy in the world ain't just in books. 
I'd like you to tell me about yourself." 

He opened his hands as if he were inviting con- 
fidence. The short wrinkles about his eyes deepened. 

"I don't l)elieve it's worth while trying to explain 
the things you do that other people don't do," said 
Susan. ''Besides, there's nothing to explain. I 
just ran away — that's all." 

The blacksmith's mighty laugh came spontane- 
ously. ''All!" he exclaimed, when he could speak 
again, "all! Why, that's enough. I take it that 
it's just people running away, as you might put it, 
that sets up governments, and upsets 'em. It 
causes marriages and divorces and maybe death 
itself — ^with hell-fire to wind up with, sometimes. If 
there wasn't a few people to run away the world 
would never get anywhere." He added, with a 
deeper twinkle in his eyes: "I've had an idea lots of 
times that I'd like to run away myself. But you 
see, I've alwajrs been afraid." 

Susan weighed this incredulously. "Afraid!" 
she echoed. "A big man like you !" She was re- 
garding this good-natured Atlas now with gentle 
derision. 
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"An3rway, it's a fact.*' He smiled broadly down 
at her. 'Xome, tell me about your numing away.'' 

Susan looked out into the pelting rain and at 
the dreary landscape beyond, and her eyes became 
pensive. Sad remembrances swarmed in them like 
bees in a brown wood. 

'^ I know now it seems strange for me to go about 
from place to place alone/' she admitted, ^'but it 
didn't seem that way when I started. I wanted to 
see the country. I thought it would be wonderful. 
You know, I'd never seen it. I had always lived in 
the city. I suppose the dty seems wonderful to 
people who live in the country, too; but where I 
lived there was never a tree to be seen, nor a patch 
of grass, nor a flower, except a few in pots on window- 
sills. They made you think of lost children pining 
for home. And the houses . . . they all stood dose 
to one another, long rows of them. And there were 
stone streets, and brick pavements in the yards, and 
never a foot of just plain ground. There weren't 
any birds except the sparrows; and never an animal 
of any kind except the horses with heavy loads that 
went by bobbing their heads up and down and never 
looking to right or left." 

When she paused the blacksmith said cautiously, 
as if he feared to break the thread of her memory: 
"I know. Go on." 

^^And the thousands and thousands of people in 
the dty ... I can't tell you what they're like. 
When they are happy they have to shut Uieir eyes 
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to the misery of others; and when they are miserable 
there doesn't seem to be any hope for them at all. 
When they are rich they have everything; and when 
they are poor — oh, they are so pitifully poor ! When 
they have work to do they go along just like the 
horses that move with their heads bobbing up and 
down. They work as if they were in a dream, and 
nothing pleases them but the whistles blowing when 
night comes. And when they haven't any work 
there's nothing — nothing at all — ^for them to do. 
There are such thousands and thousands of them, 
and they pass one another by as if they didn't mean 
anything to one another at all. And so many of the 
children work; not in childish ways, but almost like 
the grown people. They scarcely know what it is 
they're doing. They only know that the whistle 
will blow after they have worked an eternity. It 
isn't as if life was meant to be happy at all, but just 
harsh and bitter. 

"I never had a chance to get out of the city; 
but sometimes I read about fields and woods, and I 
got to wondering what they were like. I couldn't 
think what it would be like to live in a house that 
stood off by itself. Then I began to wish I could see 
the country. I kept on wishing it until after a while 
I asked myself why I shouldn't see it, if I wanted to- 
I asked myself who there was to say that I must 
stay in one place, like one of the stones in the street, 
The more I thought about it the more it seemed to 
me that I had just got into the wrong way of looking 
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at it, and that nobody would even tiy to stop me if 
I wanted to come and go. Igottosayingtom3rself: 
'I can walk rig^t down the street and keep on going, 
dear to the end of the woild, and nobodjr will stand 
in my way.'" 

She brought her eyes to meet the blacksmith's 
hertf and a faint flush of shame darkened her cheeks 
as she added: ''I suppose I thought I should find 
beauty everywhere, if I only got away from Pleasant 
Lane." 

''It wasn't that," said Enfield ''You thought 
you'd find freedom." 

Susan pondered this. "Yes, that must have been 
it," she agreed. Then she told him about the pic- 
ture she had seen — ^the picture of fields and woods, 
which she had meant to frame. "And when I saw 
that," she went on, "I wasn't long in making up my 
mind. The more I thought about it the simpler it 
seemed. I thought that out in the country, where 
there weren't so many people, there would be lots 
of work for me to do. I thought how it would be to 
work in a room where you could look out of a window 
and see something besides chimneys and housetops 
and back yards; where you could see grass growing, 
and trees, and maybe flowers, and plenty of groimd 
— ^just ground, stretching away as far as you could 
see, waiting for people to put things into it, so that 
you could have something to eat without getting it 
in bags and cans, and having it weighed or measured 
or counted carefully, for fear you'd get too much." 
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The blacksmith was smiling quietly, but Susan's 
eyes were turned away from him now. She con- 
tinued: '^ And I thought how it would be to see ani- 
mals playing: horses without any harness on them, 
with nobody to beat them if they couldn't pull dread- 
ful loads, and friendly dogs lying in the sun with- 
out fear of anybody, and maybe little calves plasdng, 
instead of being hauled in a dreadful wagon to the 
butcher's. There were a thousand things I pictured 
in my mind. • • . And at last I came." 

She paused and lifted her hand in a perplexed 
gesture and smoothed the hair back from her 
face. 

The blacksmith continued to regard her intently. 

"I suppose I was foolish," Susan resimied. "I 
guess poor people are like trees, and that they'd 
better stay where they belong, so they'll get used to 
whatever kind of weather comes where they happen 
to be. It seems as if I'd forced myself on people 
who have troubles and ways of their own and can't 
be expected to take much interest in outsiders. I 
think I'll go back to the city before long. I think 
you have to be bom in the country if you're to be of 
any use in it. But of course I had to learn that." 

She now faced the man in whom she had con- 
fided this story of an old bewilderment and a new 
quest; and something in his gaze drove the past 
out of her consciousness and forced her to tViinlr only 
of the immediate present. 

The blacksmith was leaning forward, an expres- 
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sion of boundless kindness in his eyes. His hands 
were both outstretched to her. 

Ahnost involuntarily she put her hands into his 
and felt his powerful fingers dose on hers. 

"I can give you what you want," said Enfield. 
His manner had become masterful. ^^ Stay with me. 
We can get married to-morrow — to-day. And the 
house, and the fields, and plenty of room — ^that's 
what you shall have." 

Susan tried to free her hands. She looked into the 
steady eyes which read hers anxiously. He would 
not release her. 

"IVe been looking for a woman for over twenty 
years. But the only kind I could find was them 
that wanted to ride on the steam-cars, and go to the 
city. IVe been waiting for one of youjr kind. I'm 
glad youVe come at last. You'll stop, and every- 
thing you want you shall have." 

Susan turned her face aside so that she was look- 
ing through thq^ great doorway. The aspect of 
nature had changed again. The rain was over; the 
sun was shining bright; the wet leaves glistened in 
the brilliant light. The sky was wonderfully blue, 
and the road of sand and rock was a thing to invite 
the wanderer's feet again. 

She turned to the blacksmith; and he couldn't 
possibly have known what a remarkable thing in 
her experiences it was that occurred just then. Her 
eyes, which had suggested deq), dear pools, lost 
their look of intentness — ^lost that expression of 
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depth. It was as if a light had fallen upon them, so 
that only their surface was visible. She was no 
longer making an effort to comprehend. It was as 
if all that there was to see and comprehend had been 
brought quite dose to her. Then little lines began 
to assert their presence in her face, and last of all 
her lips yielded to a force which bent them into a 
lovely curve. 

Susan was smiling ! 

She had come into this place of shelter less than 
half an hoiu: ago; she had come with only an evil 
rumor by way of identification. Moreover, she was 
a marri^ woman. Yet here was a good man who 
"^had avowed that he had waited twenty years for 
her to come ! 

''I couldn't!" she said gently, and tried again to 
free her hands. 

But he only gazed at her, quietly masterful. 

And for a moment there dwelt in her mind the 
possibility of it, even the allurement of it: security, 
a release from helplessness and loneliness. TMs 
rough, kind man need never know of Herkimer. 
She could be lost to the world, and the world to her. 

But only for an instant did this vagrant fancy 
possess her. Then she was ashamed that she had 
given even a thought to such duplicity, to such weak 
surrender. She shook her head. "I couldn't," she 
repeated. "I'm sorry, but truly, I couldn't." 

'* So you mean to go on " 

"I mean to go on to Horseshoe, if I can find the 
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way. I've heard there's a raflroad there. You 
see, I think I'll have to go back to the dty." 

"You don't tell me you're going to walk those ten 
miles alone, just because you mean to give up trying 
to find out what you started after?" 

"It won't seem far — ^ten miles won't — ^now that 
I know just what I mean to do." 

Enfield arose and went back to his forge. "All 
right," he said, and then the rushing sound of the 
bellows was resimaed. 

Susan went to the door. The road, sandy and 
dean, was not uninviting, despite the recent down- 
pour. Yet she lingered. "And I thank you," she 
called back into the dark interior. 

"That's all right. And if ever you should change 
your mind about giving up, and ever come back this 
way, drop in again.". 
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CHAPTER Vm 
A CRY BY THE fflGHWAY 

She supposed that she had left Quitman behind her. 
Turning away from the blacksmith-shop, she saw 
before her oiJy a deserted road, bordered by trees 
and heavy underbrush. A bend in the road less 
than a hundred yards ahead shut off whatever vista 
there might otherwise have been. 

She was glad to have seen the last of that xm- 
gradous town; and yet she was stronger for having 
passed that way — she knew it. She knew more 
about the country now; she knew that she must not 
expect too much of it. But also she had learned 
something of the lesson of self-reliance. And then 
there had been that experience in the blacksmith- 
shop. The huge man of the forge had believed in 
her I She recalled the warmth of his hands, the deep 
persuasiveness of his voice, the intentness of his gaze. 
He was a good man, an honest man — and he had 
been on her side! Moreover, he had thought the 
thing she was doing was not at all questionable. 
He imderstood perfectly. She was searching for 
freedom, and it was a thing worth searching for, 
even at the cost of many hardships. 

She rounded the curve in the road — and there 
before her stood a niunber of dwellings in a row: 
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dwellings of the village type. Clearly^ she was not 
through with Quitman after all. In the nearest yard 
a child was playing: a little girl who, upon Susan's 
approach, stood stock-still an instant and then ran 
excitedly into the house. A woman appeared in 
the doorway; and farther on other human forms 
appeared in doorways. An old man working in a 
garden threw down his hoe and hobbled to a fence 
separating the garden from the highway. He leaned 
on the fence and regarded the approaching Susan 
with an unswerving stare. Not a muscle in his face 
moved when she passed him. 

Then the ordeal ended. The open country lay 
before her. 

Strange sounds came from one side of the road; 
and looking down into a little glen Susan perceived 
a nimaber of gaunt hogs that were deriving much 
satisfaction by wallowing in a puddle which had 
formed diuing the rain. The sluggish beasts were 
plastered with mud, and each grunted contentedly 
at brief intervals. Around the edges of the puddle, 
already drying in the sun, the most beautiful butter- 
flies hovered. Some alighted and lowered and raised 
their wings slowly. These were large and somewhat 
sombre of hue — of a deep russet and a glossy black. 
Others, smaller, were of a bright yellow, and these 
swarmed in the air, keeping aloft by quick move- 
ments of their wings. 

Here was the country for you, Susan thought: 
the ugly mud-wallow, which never could have ez- 
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isted in the city, and the beautiful butterflies — ^which 
also belonged to places other than the city. 

She approached a lonely farmhouse before long: 
a house quite out of sight of any other human habi- 
tation. The excited movements of three children in 
the dooryard attracted her attention. They came 
spinning, barelegged, through a tangle of high weeds 
in front of the house. Then for an instant they were 
hidden behind vines and bushes which grew luxuri- 
antly along the fence. Then they reappeared, one 
after another, in a row. They had climbed up onto 
the fence. One was a little girl with frightened, 
shining eyes. Two were boys. The oldest of the 
liiree, an lurchin with an extraordinarily freckled 
face and with most of his front teeth missing, eyed 
her steadily, inimically. And as she came opposite 
him his mouth became distorted in a truly fiendish 
grin. 

"Why don't you get your hairs cut?" he shouted; 
and then all three children, looking at one another 
with horror, dropped out of sight simultaneously. 

Susan heard them squeaking in the bushes, which 
moved violently, as if a storm had struck them. 

She did not respond to those invisible children; 
but to herself she exclaimed : " My goodness I " She 
realized with amazement that this was the result 
of the fact that an ill-natured woman had made a 
mistake about her far back beyond Quitman. She 
had been regarded by the authorities as a suspicious 
character; but it seemed to her quite incredible that 
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even so unusual an event as that should spread 
throughout an entire community as if it had been 
heralded from the heavens. 

She asked herself how far that wretched experience 
would follow her. She b^gan to realize, too, that 
there was a certain risk in her travelling about alone. 
What had happened to her in Quitman might easily 
happen elsewhere — ^with perhaps far more serious 
results. 

The old misgivings and discouragements came back 
with tenfold strength. Even her eneigy seemed to 
desert her. The vision of unknown yet beautiful 
things before her vanished; in the days ahead she 
could see only variations of the things which had 
occurred in the days which she had put behind her. 
Moreover, the road was becoming stony, and the 
rough, hard places hurt her feet. 

It was the darkest hour she had known. And yet, 
dining those imrelieved moments, all unknown to 
Susan, a kindred spirit was drawing nearer to her. 
On a high, sunny road not far away a man was 
blithely pursuing his way — a. man who moved in- 
evitably toward the road on which she journeyed and 
whose feet were destined to cross her path in a most 
extraordinary fashion. 

She kept on her way forlornly. Occasionally she 
passed a house, but it seemed to her that she de- 
scried no evidences of hospitality. Such aspects of 
these abodes as were presented to her indicated 
meagre comforts, if not actual want and poverty. 
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Clearly, she must find a place were there was work to 
be done — ^not a place where she might hope to realize 
any part of a fantastic dream. She would find such 
a place in Horseshoe, if good fortune attended her; 
and next she might count on finding it back in the 
city. In the meantime, there was no need to think 
of stopping anywhere for another hoiu: or two. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon she made two 
discoveries. 

The first of these was that she had turned into 
what seemed to be a main road, which was taking 
her gradually toward lower levels, through an almost 
unbroken forest. 

The second was that in the far distance a wagon 
was slowly moving up the incline toward her. 

A few minutes later she perceived that it was not 
one wagon, but two, one following immediately be- 
hind the other. Details were soon revealed. The 
horses drawing the first wagon plodded heavily, 
their heads low, almost as the horses in the dty 
moved. They were ill-matched. One was an im- 
mense gray, with a long, sagging back; the other, a 
sorrel, was much smaller than its mate. A led horse 
was visible behind the first wagon. A hound walked 
absent-mindedly beneath the wagon, its position 
relative to the four wheels remaining always xm- 
changed. From somewhere behind depended a 
bucket and various cooking-utensils. 

When the rather dreary-looking caravan drew 
near, Susan stepped aside. She had cast one look 
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at the man and woman who occupied the front 
seat, and then she had tried to seem incurious. Yet 
she retained the picture of a weary woman holding a 
sleeping baby in her arms, and of indistinct outlines 
of children beyond, under the canvas with which 
the wagon was covered. 

Then she heard a voice, and realized that the 
wagon had stopped. 

'^How far is it to Quitman?" the man asked. His 
voice was a friendly drawl. The woman looked at 
Susan with dull curiosity. 

"I'm afraid I can't tell you exactly," replied Susan. 
Something in that picture of domesticity on the 
wing touched her, and she drew nearer to the wagon. 
"If you could tdl me how far it is to Horseshoe I 
could give you a pretty good idea," she added. 

"We didn't come by way of Horseshoe, but I 
should judge it to be a matter of four miles or so." 

"Oh ! is it so far as that? Why, then, Quitman 
is about six miles." 

^" Going to Horseshoe?" inquired the man. His 
look and tone invited confidences. He was plainly 
curious, and it was just as plain that he was willing 
to give his horses a breathing-spell. Susan had 
noticed that the hound had stretched himself lazily 
under the wagon, and that the children were scram- 
bling for points of vantage back of the seat on which 
the man and woman sat. A youth appeared to be 
the only occupant of the second wagon. 

"Yes," admitted Susan. "I want to get to the 
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railroad. Have you travelled far?" The question 
was prompted by a desire to place her own affairs in 
the background, and also by that interest which 
one wanderer always feels in another, as long as the 
passions of life have not ebbed away into a stagnant 
indifference. 

"This is our fourth week. We're headed for 
Adams Coimty, where Gert's people live." He 
jerked his head toward the woman who sat by his 
side. "I think, though, we'll camp in Quitman to- 
night. We're needing supplies, and besides, the 
baby's not standing the trip very well. We may 
have to stop for a day or two." 

Susan looked at the woman compassionately. 
"I'm sorry," she said. 

"Still, we've had a pretty good trip, generally 
speakiDg," the man continued in more cheerful 
tones. "Our first bad luck was only a mile or two 
back. We stopped to water the horses and a yoimg 
mare we'd been leading broke loose and got away. 
I spent half a day looking for her, but she wasn't to 
be foimd." 

Susan did not give even a thought to this loss. 
She knew nothing about horses, except that they al- 
ways had formed a sad feature in familiar pictures. 
She could not get her mind away from the mother 
whose baby was ailing, or the man who could talk 
with such a pleasant drawl after having been four 
weeks on the road. 

"Well, good-by," she said. She felt that she 
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might ]jfi detaining these people, who knew just 
where they meant to go. She would have liked to 
talk to them longer. She felt ahnost that she would 
like to go with them^ to help with the baby. 

"I hope the baby will be better soon," she said, 
by way of parting; and then the caravan moved on. 

She continued to descend the long, rocky way 
before her. She decided to consider the next house 
as a stopping-place — ^though as yet no house was 
visible. She continued to think of those people in 
the wagon, who were now far away from her, never 
to cross her path again. So she pursued her way. 

Then, as tiiough she had been abruptly awakened 
from a spell, she perceived that she had reached a 
point where a rushing stream crossed the road in 
front of her. The stream was abnormally swollen — 
a result, doubtless, of the heavy rain earlier in the 
day. She was relieved to note that a rough bridge, 
formed by the trunk of a tree, spanned the torrent. 

But before she could decide to take the first step 
on the ancient log, she was arrested in an alarming 
fashion. 

A loud, almost weird cry of distress out somewhere 
in a simny glade to the right of the road smote her 
ears. 
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CHAPTER DC 
A BROOK FOR A NEIGHBOR 

With that cry of terror and distress in her ears 
Susan forgot herself and her problems — ^which 
was very surely the best thing that could have hap* 
pened to her. She had been startled and not a 
little frightened by that strange sound in a lonely 
place; but a latent courage was one of her redeem- 
ing qualities, and now her single impulse was to 
investigate and perhaps to help. 

Where the stream crossed the road the foliage on 
either hand was so dense as to form a curtain which 
the eye could not penetrate. Shrubs and bushes 
grew near at hand, while immense trees formed a 
backgroimd. 

Susan could feel her heart poimding in her bosom, 
but she left the highway and threaded her way into 
the underbrush and quickly disappeared. A mo- 
ment later she came upon a narrow path which de- 
scended over a rocky slope and bore away from the 
perpendicular face of sandstone blufiFs. The stream 
ran near the base of the blufiFs. On the other side 
of the stream a simny glade stretched, and here the 
sunlight f oimd its way imhindered to the green earth. 

On the far side of the stream, which was only a 
few yards in width, a little sand-bar formed a nun- 
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iature island. Between the sand-bar and the grassy 
bank there was only a trickle of water, and the bar 
itself gave no evidence of being in an almost fluid 
state; yet it held in its treacherous clutch the help* 
less form of a young horse. The beautiful, beseech- 
ing eyes were turned toward Susan; and she observed 
that the ears were small and delicate, and that the 
lines of the head and neck, where they lost themselves 
in the shoulders, were quite different from those of 
the horses to which she had been accustomed in the 
city. 

It was this helpless creatiu*e which had uttered a 
cry of protest against a horrible fate; and the poor 
beast now regarded Susan with unmistakable faith 
and trust. 

"Oh, the poor thing!" was Susan's thought. 
She did not believe that in all her life two eyes had 
looked toward her with such an expression of pite- 
ous need and appeal. She went as near as the water 
permitted and studied the situation. The horse's 
head was turned away from the farther bank and 
toward the main current of the stream, so that such 
a thing as leading the animal ashore did not seem 
practicable. Indeed, so far as Susan was con- 
cerned, nothing seemed practicable. Yet already 
into those great, clear eyes had come an expression 
which said plainly: "I know you'll not leave 
me I" 

She sat down on a little ledge of rock which was 
still warm with the sun and tried to think what to 
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do. Then she experienced what for her was an in- 
spiration, though it would have been a mere matter 
of observation in one versed in the lore of the 
coimtry. 

She realized that the stream was far above its 
normal boimds, doubtless as a result of heavy rains 
earlier in the day. It seemed to her possible that 
most of the water would run away after a while and 
that it might leave the imprisoned horse held merely 
by a mass of sand and earth, which might be re- 
moved. The stream was not as a stream ought to 
be, she felt certain. It was red with mud, and here 
and there grasses and weeds were submerged. That 
picture which she had seen long ago, of a model 
stream in the country, had not shown conditions at 
all like this. 

In the meantime the horse was not sinking any 
deeper and might remain just as it was for hours : 
perhaps imtil the suiplus water flowed away. Susan 
looked eagerly at the soft, beautiful eyes and at the 
delicate ears, and wished she might pet the trou- 
bled creature and so assure it of her sympathy. She 
had never realized that a diunb brute could be like 
this — that it could beseech when it suffered. 

Over in the simshine, on the other side of the 
stream, the wild grass grew abundantly. Moreover, 
a little farther down the stream another natural 
bridge had been formed by a fallen tree. Seeing 
which, Susan came to a quick conclusion. She 
moved away cautiously, sending back a reassuring 
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glance at the horse, and made her way across the 
bridge, which vibrated in a truly alarming fashion. 
The ^irit of adventure took firmer hold upon her 
when she felt the long tremors beneath the weight 
of her body. She gave a little cry of triimiph when 
she sprang to the bank on the farther side. 

She sought for a place where the grass grew thick- 
est and began pulling it up in small handfuls. She 
placed it in a heap imtil ^e had enough to fill her 
arms. Then she returned to the stream and felt 
her way cautiously along the bank imtil she was as 
dose to the horse as she coiild get. The animal 
tinned its head at the soimd of her movements and 
whinnied softly. How different was this soimd 
from that whidh had reached Susan a little earlier, 
up on the road ! 

Then she planned with eagerness. How to get 
the grass within reach of the horse's muzzle? 
Plainly she could not advance another step in safety. 
It was equally plain that she could not throw the 
grass the requisite distance. Unless ! 

She knelt down and made a quantity of the grass 
into a sort of sheaf, binding it with certain long 
blades which she selected from the heap. This 
done, she stood up and tossed the sheaf with care. 
Greatly to her delight — and suiprise — ^it fell quite 
dose to the horse's head. 

The animal seemed frightened at first. Then it 
seemed to ruminate. Then it extended its muzzle 
and miunbled cautiously at the sheaf of grass. There 
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were no evil consequences; and in another instant 
the helpless beast was feeding industriously. 

Susan repeated this simple process again and again. 
Often the grass went astray; but sometimes it fell 
within reach and the horse mimched away con- 
tentedly. 

''As long as the poor thing gets something to eat/' 
Susan reflected, "it won't die, even if it has to stay 
here all night — or to-morrow, and longer." 

It seemed to her quite out of the question to de- 
sert this creature in distress. She would have to 
seek shelter for herself after a while, of course; but 
she would come back. She might even induce some 
one to come with her — some one who could help. 
But at any rate she could gather more grass; and 
possibly by to-morrow the horse would be able to 
scramble out of the enveloping depth into which it 
had simk. 

Then with a thrill of dismay she realized that the 
Sim had almost reached the horizon line. She had 
been forgetting herself; and now she perceived that 
the day would be ended in half an hour — in an hour 
at most. And she seemed very far from a suitable 
place of shelter. 

Nervously and hastily she turned toward the high- 
way and pushed her way through the obstructing 
bushes. The law of self-preservation asserted itself. 
She must think of hersdf now. She could return 
to her self-imposed duty here in this lonely spot in 
the morning; but now she must make haste and find a 
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place to sleep. She must find food, too. The supply 
of bread and meat which Mrs. Edmonson had given 
her was gone; and during the long day which was now 
ending she had had no chance to add to that supply. 

Out in the open road again she became an instant 
prey to vague fears. The highway, under its arch- 
ing trees and with its mysterious wall of forest on 
either side, was already darkening. The sunlight 
was shut out by a MQ in front of her and by the 
trees. The stillness of night had fallen — ^that deep- 
ened silence which comes to places seemingly al- 
ready noiseless. The ripple of the water across the 
road became a roar; the breath of the wind in the 
trees suggested a moan. 

For the first time she realized how utterly lonely 
the road was. Conditions had not changed suice 
noonday; but the warmth and light had made for 
cheerfulness: at least they had made no call upon 
the imagination. Now a mystic force in nature 
seemed unloosed. Susan was awed, afraid. 

She hurried on her way with heaving bosom. The 
forests on either side darkened and a deeper shadow 
fell about her. She may have walked a mile when 
she stmnbled, and was suiprised by the soimd of a 
sob in her throat. She realized then how greatly 
distressed she had become by reason of that sombre 
vista of a forest upon which the night was settling, 
and in which there was not even a cabin window to 
reveal a light, or an open space in the sky for the 
revealing of the celestial lamps. 
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It seemed to her that she had passed the last 
htiman habitation in the world; that nothing but a 
brooding solitude and silence stretched before her. 

Then she paused for an instant, taking counsel 
with herself. What foUy was hers, that she had left 
the world of m3nriad houses and lights and unsought 
companionships, for this region in which even the 
moon and stars were blotted out ! 

No use to think of the dty now. But she remem- 
bered the sim-touched valley which she had left half 
an hour ago, and the perishing horse that had been 
her companion, and the open heaven which had been 
free from the depressing darkness of the woods. In- 
stantly it seemed to her that even the horse would 
prove a real companion and solace, under the cir- 
cumstances. Why, indeed, should she go forward, 
without any assurance of finding companionship and 
shelter? And, should she reach a house at last, 
what assurance had she that she would be taken in 
— a woman who came from nowhere, in the night? 

In another instant her feet had taken possession 
of her and were bearing her hurriedly back along the 
way she had come. She chided herself bitterly for 
her folly. Why had she wasted so much of the af- 
ternoon in the performance of incidental duties, 
when her well-bdng — even the well-being of the 
horse — depended wholly upon her finding a suitable 
anchorage before the night fell? 

She walked hurriedly, heavily, for what seemed a 
long time, and then she heard simultaneously the 
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rushing of the stream and the whinnying of the horse. 
In her depressed state it seemed to her that she had 
reached an all-suffident goal. 

She stood an instant, peering into the shadows in 
search of the most open way by which to reach the 
spot she had lately quit. And it was then that her 
ears were smitten, as they had been earlier in the 
evening, by a most astoimding soimd. 

In the road before her, too far way to be seen, some 
one was approaching. She distinctly heard foot- 
steps in the dusk where the road was hard and stony. 

Then there burst upon the night a song: 

** Who follows the road through ihe shadows and silence^ 
Always alone, always alone?" 

It was a man's voice, clear and musical — the voice 
of a man who, plainly, had no fear of the night. 
Every word reached Susan distinctly, and for a swift 
moment she believed that the smger meant his song 
to apply to her — ^that he knew of her proximity. 
The sound of the footsteps, too, was becoming more 
distinct. 

Susan's heart quailed. Her first thought was of 
escape; and blindly disregarding all obstacles, she 
slipped into the imderbrush and crept cautiously 
away from the thoroughfare. It did not seem at all 
likely that a man who could sing in the dark, alone, 
could be a dangerous man. But instinct warned her 
against all men at such a time and under such cir- 
cumstances. 
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She threaded her way among the bushes again, 
noiselessly, and followed the narrow path which 
skirted the base of the blufiFs; and gradually she was 
aware that here a little twilight still lingered, and 
that the heat of the sun, thrown against the face of 
the bluffs, still remained. 

The horse stretched its neck mightUy, imtil its 
muzzle stood straight out. Then it appeared to 
compose itself for an unruffled contemplation of its 
predicament. 

Susan looked about her anxiously. What was 
she to do now? It would be quite dark, even in the 
open, in a few minutes; and here she was, caught 
with a troubled stream on one hand and with a 
frowning mass of rocks on the other — to say nothing 
of that mysterious person near by, whose song was 
ended and whose presence therefore had become 
even more disquieting. 

She leaned back against the rocks while she sur- 
veyed the darkening valley on the other side of the 
stream; and when her hand came into contact with 
the rod: she was almost startled to find how com- 
pletely it had retained the heat of the sim. She 
turned about, the thought of a refuge uppermost in 
her mind. 

Then she made a curious discovery. The per- 
pendicular wall of bluff was of sandstone and had 
yielded to the insistent touch of the elements through 
centuries. Three or four feet from the ground, at 
the point were Susan stood, a natural shelf had been 
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eaten into the stone. It was a yard or more in 
depth and quite smooth. Moreover, it was sheltered 
by a perfect roof of stone. 

Susan stepped back to get a better view of this 
strange cavity in the rock; and to her surprise she 
foimd that it was duplicated by another opening a 
little higher up — perhaps six feet from the groimd. 

Both of these shelf-like recesses looked quite in- 
viting. They were as free from dirt or rubbish as 
if the brush and broom of a fastidious housewife had 
recently been applied to them. 

With instant conviction Susan knew just what 
she meant to do. She called a low, reassiuing word 
to the horse, and then crossed the unstable bridge 
again. Again she gathered a quantity of grass; but 
this time it was for a different purpose. 

Retracing her steps, she began piling the grass 
upon the lower of the two shelves in the bluff. 
Then, with the indecision of a bird in the spring, 
she gathered the grass-blades into her hands again 
and threw them upon the upper shelf. Like most 
hiunan beings, she had a fear of Mother Earth, con- 
sidered in its relation to night. 

The grass carefully bestowed upon the smooth 
siirface of stone, she disturbed the effects of her 
traveller's pack enough to draw forth some sort of 
soft, ample garment This she spread over the 
grass. 

Much of this preparation was made with diffi- 
culty, while she stood on the lower shelf. But 
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finally she sighed with satisfaction and looked upon 
her improvised bed. 

Into it, presently, with a good deal of difficidty, she 
cUmbed. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE LODGER ON THE GROUND FLOOR 

The night deepened; and, though Susan listened 
long and intently for the sound of footsteps out on 
the highway^ she heard nothing more. Lying in 
her sheltered place up imder the rocks she began 
little by little to relax, and at length she was resting 
almost comfortably. 

She had made an invaluable discovery that night. 
As she lay stretched on her strange bed there came 
to her the truth that when one is very tired most 
himian ills vanish, or become mere little imps, 
powerless to do any real harm. As drowsiness over- 
took her it seemed to her that nothing is worth fear- 
ing, or longing for, or regretting, or hating: that the 
troubled earth may be loved when it will suffer it- 
self to be loved, and that it must be borne with in its 
ungracious moods — and that this constitutes the 
whole problem of life. 

The stream murmured softly. Out on the end of 
a limb which lay like a black line across the sky a 
pale candle burned: but no, it was a star, unloosed 
from its prison of light 

With the dying of the breeze, which had blown un- 
til sunset, the air felt warmer; and Susan wondered 
if it would become chilly before morning and what 
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she should do in case she ceased to be comfortable. 
Never before in her life had she slept outdoors, 
though she knew that people in the city sometimes 
slept in the parks and she had always believed that 
it would be a delightfid experience to do so. 

She lifted her head and looked down on the bed 
of the stream, where the horse waited with a tran- 
quillity which suggested fatalism — as if good or ill 
would have its way, in any case. 

The feeling of drowsiness took fuller possession of 
her. As if in a dream she heard the horsewhinny 
once; and then her every sense sucounbed wholly 
to physical weariness. 

After an interval the length of which she could 
not estimate she awakened to find that her heart 
was beating rapidly and that she was greatly fright- 
ened. There was borne to her ears softly but im- 
mistakably the sound of a human being breathing — 
the breathing which accompanies profound sliunber. 

She was startled, incredulous. She peered over 
the ledge of rock. She could see indistinctly that 
the horse was moving its head restlessly; but other- 
wise not a living thing was to be seen. 

She lay down again, determined not to believe 
the evidence of her own ears. There could be no- 
body near. The idea was preposterous ! The winds 
were playing upon some object which reverberated, 
through some chasm which yielded an echo. Only 
there was no wind I It was the horse, then. But 
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the horse was awake, and horses did not breathe like 
that, in any case. 

The sound stopped; and then it seemed that some 
one tapped on a stone wall near her. Perhaps, she 
reflected, she was separated by only a few inches 
from a cave in the bluffs. She had heard of caves, 
which, she remembered, were places in wild regions 
where outlaws hid. The breathing began again; 
the tapping was heard no more. 

Well, at any rate, she was in no immediate danger. 
She was not being menaced. She lay very still for 
a long time, and though the sound continued her 
heart ceased to beat so violently and her breath 
came more easily. Indeed, she slept again. 

A streak of tiny violet clouds was visible against 
the western sky when she opened her eyes again. 
The dawn was at hand. She could have cried out 
with delight in the realization that the night had 
passed; but she did not utter a soimd; the mys- 
terious breathing of the night still feU upon her 
ear. 

Courage came to her. She resolved to get up and 
ferret out the cause of that sound which had filled 
her with dismay. But before she had had time to 
act the offending noise had lost its slumbrous 
rh5rthm and soon ceased. There was silence — a 
silent moment which was more disquieting than 
those which had preceded it. 

Susan could restrain herself no longer. She 
raised herself to a sitting posture — ^as nearly as the 
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limited space above permitted. ^'Who is that?'' 
she demanded imperiously. 

"Hello, the upper berth I" came the response. 

Susan peered out over the ledge of rock. A face 
was looking up at her ! 

It was a man's face: good-natured, indolent, sea* 
soned. Susan looked into deep-blue eyes above 
which the brows were puckered whimsically. She 
saw one side of a yellow mustache which terminated 
in an almost rakish curl. Other parts of anatomy 
revealed were slight and spare. 

"Who are you?" demanded Susan sternly. The 
tone might have conveyed the impression that all 
the coimtry belonged to her, and that she was pre- 
pared to deal severely with intruders. 

"A temporary lodger in the front room, groimd 
floor. You the landlady?" 

Susan drew back into her compartment and re- 
flected. She was not a landlady. She imagined 
that her appearance must leave something to be 
desired. The sensation of fear had passed, leaving 
no memory. Still, she doubted the propriety of 
looking down into that face which was so near and 
which grinned unabashed. 

She heard the "temporary lodger" stir. Then 
she heard the voice again. "Every room taken ?" 

Susan tried again to sit up. The ceiling above her 
did not permit complete freedom of movement 
She realized that she felt very much alive — quite 
unlike the early morning feeling in Pleasant Lsme. 
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The horse whinnied, afanost joyously, as if to en- 
courage her to make a suitable rq>Iy to the strange 
man who had asked her an impertinent question. 

''You had better go away/' she commanded, with- 
out again making herself visible. 

She heard the man moving his l^;s into position 
and then she heard him jump to the ground. In 
another instant he was walking away. 

She looked again. He had taken a few steps and 
was stretching himself. He turned about before the 
yawn had released its grip on his muscles. He 
grinned again. She observed that his eyes were in- 
credibly blue and laughing, and that the brows above 
them were of a sunny, yellowish color and quite 
heavy. 

''I'm just going to let the cat in and put the kettle 
on to boil," he said. 

She knew instinctively that he was a harmless 
fellow. "But there isn't any cat, nor any kettle,'^ 
she said. 

"Let me b^ of you to accept the cat as a per- 
missible figure of speech. And if you are prejudiced 
against cats, let me say that I have stepped forth to 
salute Phoebus and Aurora, who would be perfect 
strangers to me if I had a regular bed, dues paid in 
advance." 

She r^arded him with an effect of remoteness. 

"And, as for the kettle, you're in error about that. 
We have one." He approached a fissure in the rocks 
and drew forth a kige tin can to which the ends of 
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a cord were attax:hedy so that it could be carried 
about his neck. '^See the kettle?" he asked, hold- 
ing it toward her. 

Susan r^arded the can curiously. '' What's it 
for?'* she asked. 

''By its aid I can drink from the purling brook 
without getting my chin wet. Or I can make coffee 
in it, or use it in boiling eggs or potatoes. It is nfiy 
most valuable asset. Shall I help you down ? " 

Susan now presented much the appearance of one 
of those squirrels in the park which cannot quite 
bring themselves to eat out of your hand but which 
are still willing to occupy the opposite end of a 
bench from you. ''I think I'll stay where I am 
awhile longer/' she said. 

The man nodded and turned away. He cast a 
slow, appraising glance over his immediate sur- 
roimdings and saimtered away in the direction of 
the natiual bridge. 

Susan embraced the opportunity and slipped to 
the ground. She was not frightened; she was only 
puzzled and perhaps a little resentful. Where had 
the man come from, and why had he come? She 
b^an to collect her possessions from the various 
places on the ledge where she had slept. She was 
somewhat arduously engaged in this task when she 
heard the man's voice again. 

"Can I help?" 

He had returned and was standing close behind 
her. But his attitude and presence did not seem at 
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all in the nature of a menace. He was clearly a 
very easy-going man. A mild good nature was 
stamped on every feature. Despite herself Susan 
felt her resentment at his presence vanishing. The 
feeling of loneliness was also gone. 

^'If we're going to talk to each other/' she said 
with a certain sedateness, ^' let's introduce ourselves 
and not talk any more foolishness." 

'^My name soimds a little foolish, I'm afraid. 
It's Coot — Coot Mann. I've been told on many 
occasions that it sounds more like an exclamation 
than a name." 

" I'm very glad to meet you, Mr. Mann. I'm Mrs. 
Herkimer." Susan extended her hand. 

Mann took it simply. There was none of the 
blandishments of conquest in his manner, despite 
his love of facetious ^eech. He jerked his head 
in the direction of the horse. *' Yours ? " he asked. 

"Why — ^yes. Yes, it's mine," replied Susan. 
The fact of possession had not occiirred to her before. 

"Too bad," said Mann. "I'll get aroimd to him 
later and see what I can do. The first thing, Mrs. 
Herkimer, is to get breakfast." 

"Breakfast! Here?" 

"Of course!" 

"How do you suppose I'lp going to get break- 
fast?" 

Mann's laughter was boyishly delightful. ^'I 
didn't mean that. I mean I'll get it." 

Susan was instantly interested. Also she realized 
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that she was hungry. A night in the open had 
worked wonders. Moreover, she suspected that her 
fellow traveller was talking foolishness again. 

"Just don't worry," he said. "You'll see how 
simple it is." He turned away and vanished among 
the bushes. 

Susan turned her attention to the horse again; 
and as she looked at the island whereon the animal 
was imprisoned, a glad cry escaped her. The water 
had receded, leaving the horse in a far safer position 
than it had occupied the night before. She believed 
it could be dug out now, especially as there was 
somebody present who might be supposed to know 
how to dig. 

She approached the stream and foimd a level spot 
from which she could reach the water easily. Then 
she made a determined effort to refresh herself and 
to make her hair presentable. She felt that she 
might have managed very well if there had been no 
man about. 

Later she crossed the stream and set about gather- 
ing grass. She could not think of anything else to 
do; and already she was relying upon her companion 
for the graver responsibilities which had to be met. 

The horse cared for, she began to observe Mann, 
who was visible from time to time and who was 
making m3rsterious preparations. He had built a 
fire near the base of the bluffs, piling twigs around 
a great flat rock. Then he sat down and b^an 
working purposefully upon a pin, which he had ex* 
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tracted from the edge of his coat. He worked com- 
placently, singing in an undertone. Presently he 
tied the pin, bent into grotesqueness, to the end 
of a thread. Next he dug about in the earth near 
by, using a highly serviceable-appearing knife which 
he took from his pocket 

"You might keep the fire going, it you don't 
mind," he said finally, and then he started toward 
the bushes and the creek again. 

"You're going to fish!" exclaimed Susan, as if 
she were bringing charges against him. She didn't 
really know. She was only hazarding a guess. 

"Of coiurse!" admitted Mann, looking at her 
blankly. 

"I'd certainly like to see you catch them," she 
said, "only, of course you'll never catch any!" 

" Come sdong ! " invited Mann cheerfully. " Why 
shouldn't I?" 

They mended the fire between them, and then 
both set out along the stream. When they reached 
a quiet bend, where the water paused for a rest be- 
fore resiuning its journey, Mann enjoined silence. 
He sat down on the elbow of a tree and lowered his 
line into the water. The expression on his face was 
solemn, yet sublimely trustful. Manna from heaven 
could not have foimd a more expectant palm than 
his. 

His eyes gleamed when the line suddenly stiffened 
and was dragged away quite vigorously toward 
shallower water. He caught a fish ! It was the first 
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of many. He appeared to have no trouble at all in 
catching any number of little perch, one after 
another. 

In her delight Susan brought her hands together 
shaiply. "Why, he is /" she exclaimed, as if Mann 
were a wholly impersonal factor in the situation. 

"Did you ever clean any fish?" he asked. 

"Of course — ^but not live ones." 

"Well, we can make these quit being live ones." 
He gave each fish a vigorous tap on a rock and tossed 
it toward her. Also he tossed the indispensable 
knife in her direction. 

So it was that their breakfast came from the 
brook. 

"Now we'll get back to camp," said Mann, when 
eiiough fish had been caught. 

"Back where?" 

"Back to where the fire is. Wherever the fire is 
people always go sooner or later — having no ref- 
erence, of course, to the hereafter." 

He helped to carry the fish. "They'll be just 
about the right thing when they're fried," he said. 

"But how are they to be fried?" 

"You'll see." He smiled happily. In his eager- 
ness he hurried a little ahead, and Susan observed 
him critically. What sort of strange beiQg was he, 
she wondered? The word tramp did not cross her 
mind just then. Indeed, Mann was quite decently 
dothed, and dean, and alert in a somewhat delib- 
erate fashion. 

s 
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He wore fawn-colored corduroy garments which 
fit him nicely; a blue-flannel shirt which was in per- 
fect harmony with his surroimdings; rather heavy 
shoes of good quality, and a soft felt hat, the shape 
and angle of which suggested a buoyant, perhaps 
mischievous disposition in its wearer. This latter 
article of his apparel made it plain, indeed, that a 
man's hat is the only thing he wears which partakes 
of his personality and, in a measure, expresses him. 

He broke a branch from a bu^ and swept the 
rock, lying within its circle of coals. Next he washed 
his hands down in the brook, Susan following his 
example. Then he produced a small package of 
salt from his coat-pocket and proceeded to season 
the fish. "Anybody will give you a little salt," 
he explained. He spread the fish on the heated rock 
and stepped back approvingly when they began to 
hiss and curl and shrivel. "Ha!" he exclaimed, 
"do you smell that?" 

Susan's housewifely instinct, however faint it 
might have been, asserted itself. "We've got no 
place to eat them," she said. 

Mann was dragging the coals away from the rock. 
"We'll eat them oflf the rock," he said, again turn- 
ing a slightly blank countenance toward her. 

"No, we ought to have a table-cloth," declared 
Susan. "Here, give me the knife and I'll turn them. 
You break some branches." 

He grasped her idea instantly and glowed with 
pleasure. In a trice he had a small area of groimd 
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covered with leaves. Two dry rocks served as seats. 
It was Susan's idea that each fish shotUd be de- 
posited on a leaf. Soon they were arranged in two 
lines, nearly a score of crisp, inviting perch^ some 
f oiu: inches long. 

Mann renewed the fire. 

"What now?" asked Susan. 

"CoflFee," explained her companion. 

To her amazement he produced another package 
from his coat: this time, groimd coffee. "You 
usually have to split a little wood for this," he ex- 
plained, grinning reflectively. 

It was just then that Susan thought of the word 
tramps which she had often seen in the new^apers 
in the city. Surely he couldn't be a tramp, despite 
his reference to splitting wood. A tramp, she re- 
membered, always had a big, rough mustache. 
"And his," mused Susan, "is just a cunning little 
curly one. " Moreover, his hair did not show through 
a rent in his hat. Nevertheless, the matter was too 
serious to be ignored. She became slightly pale, 
and then dashed at the obstacle boldly. 

"Are you a — a tramp?" she asked. 

"Good gracious!" exclaimed Mann. He turned 
quickly and glanced all about him, into the woods 
and along the bluffs, shading his eyes from imiaginary 
sim-rays with his hand. Then he turned toward 
her solemnly. "Never ask such a question again," 
he said. "There's never any telling who may be 
listening." 
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Which was all the answer she got. 

Mann proceeded to deposit the ground coffee on a 
dean spot, after which he went to the stream and 
filled the can with water. When he had placed 
this on the heated rock and added a few bits of wood 
to the flame, he turned to Susan with a smile. 

'' Breakfast is now ready in the dining-car," he 
said cheerfully; and then they sat down. 
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CHAPTER XI 

BREAKFAST FOR TWO 

"I'm certainly glad I met you/' said Susan as they 
took their seats. She felt the inadequacy of the 
remark, but she wished to convince her companion 
that she was not unappreciative. 

" They do look good, don't they ? Well, just pitch 
m. 

He selected the choicest fish and placed them 
within easy reach of her, and Susan was not un- 
mindful of the attention. It had not been Herki- 
mer's way, she reflected, to give the best to her. 
Still, she mused, in justice to him, her relationship 
with Herkimer represented something more than a 
chance encoimter extending over a few hours. 

Mann had tumed around to see if the water had 
come to a boil when he was startled by an exclama- 
tion from his companion. 

Susan had taken her first bite. Her eyes were 
wide and shining. ^'Oo-weel" she said. '^What 
kind of fish are they?" 

Mann laughed loudly at her fervid look and tone. 
'Tresh," he said, "and the sooner they're eaten the 
better they are." 

The direct rays of the sim had not reached them 
yet, but a blaze of glory fell beyond the brook, and 
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long westward shadows lay beyond the distant trees. 
Birds, with the manner of women and children driven 
from their haimts in times of stress and excitement^ 
approached curiously and chirped protestingly. 
The miumuring of the stream held a note of gladness. 
Wreaths of wood smoke, like incense, drifted over 
the camp. 

The two human beings at their breakfast were 
very much alone without being lonely, very much 
adrift without being forlorn. 

Susan felt new vital impulses stir within her; she 
felt a quickened interest in her surroundings, in all 
things. ^^ Would it be fair to ask questions?" she 
asked. She was holding a fish suspended close to 
her lips. 

Mann turned around and dropped the coffee into 
the can. "Fair for me, or for you?** he asked. 

"Well — ^both; but I suppose I was thinking of 
myself, mostly. I'd like to know where you came 
from." 

Mann leaned forward and arranged the remain- 
ing fish with deliberation, and then gave his im- 
divided attention, seemingly, to the task of removing 
a firm back-bone which emerged easily from the 
mealy white flesh surrounding it. "You know," 
he said, " there's a certain di£5iculty about talking of 
places, as a rule. Some people don't like to say 
where they came from, and most don't know where 
they're going, even when they think they do. Why 
not talk about where we are?" He swq>t the 
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horizon with a hand which was still enounbered 
with fragments of a back-bone. ^'I think this is a 
grand spot — and that's the only thing that concerns 
US a whole lot just now.'* 

He saw that she was regarding him with a kind of 
wondering admiration, and he 3delded to the plea- 
santly taunting mood that was upon him. The 
fish-bones were held aloft as if they were a talis- 
man, and Mann proclaimed grandiloquently: 

''The glorious heritage of young manhood and 
young womanhood is ours. Let old people talk of 
the past, and children of the future. But we — ^we 
will gaze fondly upon to-day and its masterpieces." 

Susan suspected that she was being ridiculed, or 
at least trifled with. ''Don't tantalize me," she 
said. " I just wanted to know how you happened to 
be here." She added, with an effect of wishing to 
encourage him by her own frankness: "It was 
nothing but foolishness that caused me to be here I" 

Mann turned a watchful eye upon the coffee. 
"You see," he said, "if I didn't answer you the way 
I should have done, it was to spare your feelings. U 
you'll promise not to run or scream, I'll teU you my 
secret." He smiled tauntingly, yet not without 
friendliness. 

Susan arose to the occasion; his whimsical mood 
had become infectious. "I won't run while there 
are any fish left," she said; and their laughter came 
together, the little joke establishing a frail bond be- 
tween them. 
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"Well, you see, I really am a tramp." Instantly 
he raised his hand with a restraining gesture. 
"Not," he added, "an ordinary tramp. I don't be- 
long to the Old Homestead type, you know. I 
don't wear rags in one act and stroll around the 
streets in evening dress in the next. I avoid both 
extremes, as all people of good taste do." 

He paused and smiled at her — ^mischievously, 
Susan thought. She was irritated by her failure to 
understand him fully, yet she was pleased by his 
hxunorous and friendly face. Her sense of humor 
was sadly imdeveloped, yet she did not accept aU 
that he said quite literally. 

"Then what kind of a tramp are you?" she asked. 

"Well, it's like this," replied her companion. 
"You see, some tramps get to be what they are by 
going down-hill. I got to my proud position by 
climbing up-hill." 

Susan frowned and then looked at him appealingly. 
"Please talk so that a person can imderstand what 
you mean ! " she begged. 

"First let me tell you where I came from." And 
he told her. 

"Why, the idea ! That's where I came from, too. 
I lived in Pleasant Lane ! " 

Mann nodded. " Yes, I lived there nearly all my 
life and worked hard. And about once every year I 
had a sick-spell." 

"It couldn't have been very healthy work," de- 
clared Susan. "What did you do?" 
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''In a broad sense it seems to me now that I didn't 
do anything. You wouldn't happen to know what 
an auditor is?" 

Susan slowly shook her head. 

''It's only a name. I worked in a railroad-office; 
and they called me an auditor, I suppose, because I 
had to listen to so much small talk that didn't in- 
terest me. And I seldom had a chance to get out 
into the open. But there, you're not interested. 
Besides, the coffee ought to be about ready." 

"I'd like to hear you if you could make it plainer. 
It sounds as if you were making a speech. Talk 
it!" 

Mann smiled again and removed the can from the 
rock and set it aside to settle. "I'll try to do bet- 
ter," he said. "Well, then, I found at the end of 
several years that I was in a fair way of becoming a 
chronic invalid. Then I stopped and asked myself 
what was the sense of going ahead, doing work I 
didn't care an3rthing about, when I was getting less 
than nothing out of it. I hadn't any money to show 
for it. You know, if you make great sacrifices for 
what you earn, you let it go easily." 

"I've always heard it was just the other way." 

"Oh — ^the old saying! Yes, I've heard that. It 
was said by some envious person, probably. I've 
given you a much more correct statement of the case. 
And every year I had a sick-spell, each one a little 
more severe than the one before. It was something 
connected with the nerves, you understand. And 
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then one day I came to my senses. I paid my last 
doctor^s bill and ran away !" 

'^I think that was fine !'' said Susan. 

'^Fine?" 

"I mean your running away. You see, that's 
what I did, too." 

Mann looked thoughtful. "Why did you run 
away?" 

" I ran away from light-hous^eeping. But there, 
tell me about yoiurself first." 

"I'm nearly to the starting-point, where a story 
always ends," responded Mann. "You see, I ar- 
gued that since I didn't get an3rthing out of my 
work but a living and an annual breakdown, I might 
better take to the road and dispense with the break- 
down. I had an idea I could always get a bite to eat 
somewhere. When I get to be quite fit T suppose I'll 
persuade myself that I ought to go back and put on 
the harness again. But I don't want to think of that 
now. I'm enjoying myself too much. Of course I 
work occasionally — but you mustn't put that down 
agaiQst me. They make me. The main point is 
that the road is doing more for me than a regiment of 
doctors could. And so — ^that's really all there is to 
teU." 

Susan regarded him thoughtfully, smiling faintly. 
"You do talk so fuimy!" she observed. She was 
thinking how different he was from the men she had 
known in Pleasant Lane, or the few she had en- 
countered in the country. 
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"The fault of early training, IVe no doubt," he 
said submissively. 

"There, you will excuse me for saying that," 
she hastened to say. "You see, I'm interested. If 
you wouldn't mind telling me more — about what 
happened before you worked in the railroad-office. 
I shouldn't have said it was funny; I ought to have 
said it was like a wonderful story." 

His brows lifted and he remained silent for a time. 

"You're thinking I'm not polite," interpreted 
Susan. "But somehow it seems different, our being 
all alone, and so far away . . ." 

" It really does," he declared cordially. "But, you 
see, I seem to have told everything worth telling." 

Susan pondered. "I didn't know a man ever felt 
like rurming away, except from a woman maybe," 
she ventured. "And your coming to such a quiet 
spot I Why didn't you keep along the railroads, in- 
stead of getting way out among the country people ? " 

Her companion looked at her from imder lowered 
lids. "Do you think there might be an advantage 
in that?" he asked. 

"I don't know. I was thinking it seems pretty 
hard in the coimtry." 

"Well, you see I had to learn that. I used to 
think the cold suspicion of people along the railroads 
was the hardest thing there was to bear. But these 
coimtry watch-dogs — ^bipeds as well as others — they 
do get on your nerves, don't they?" He reached 
over and touched her playfully on the knee. 
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''Don't do that/' said Susan, almost casually. 
She removed his hand firmly yet dispassionately, as 
she might have rid herself of an unattractive play- 
thing placed in her lap by a child. And Mann per- 
ceived that the spirit of camaraderie must be estab- 
lished slowly between this serious, m3rsterious crea- 
ture and himself, if it were to be established at all. 

Susan was less deeply embarrassed than her com- 
panion by the rebuke she had administered. She 
did not iidsh to seem imfriendly; she feared she had 
seemed prudish. Of course he hadn't meant any- 
thing. 

'Tm going back to the railroad," she said, trying 
to assume a casual tone. 

"But, of coiurse, you know where you're going, 
whether you go across coimtry or along the railroads. 
I mean ^" 

"Oh, no, I don't," declared Susan proudly. "I'm 
not going anywhere in particular. I'm just running 
away." 

She did not perceive that Mann shot a startled, in- 
credulous glance at her. For fully a minute he 
seemed to be wholly engrossed in the task of removing 
a fish-bone from his mouth. When he spoke, how- 
ever, he said nothing about fish-bones. 

"Just leading a life of leisure?" he asked. 

The question, despite the speaker's effort to make 
it seem not too pointed, was disquieting to Susan. 
"Why shouldn't I be leading a life of leisure as well 
as you? No, I'm not leading a life of leisure. I've 
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never been so tired out, one day after another, in all 
my life as IVe been since I ran away." 

"Of course, a woman always has to work harder 
than a man for the same thing," elaborated Mann. 

Susan paid no attention. ''But/' she demanded, 
"if you left the city because you didn't like the way 
things were, why i^ouldn't I ? Are max to have all 
the advantages?" 

"There is no way of drinking the coffee," said her 
companion evasivdy, "except to drink it out of the 
coffee-pot. I hope you don't object." He lifted 
the can cautiously and set it down hastily, because 
it was still hot. 

" I can drink it any way you can," declared Susan. 

"Well, now, don't take it amiss, just because I 
was surprised. I don't know of any reason in the 
world why you shouldn't be travelling about with- 
out intending to go anjnvhere, just the same as I am. 
It's not — ^not usual, that's all." He felt that there 
was a great deal he might say, but for the moment 
he was content not to say^t. He couldn't even sur- 
mise what sort of a woman she was. "Here, will 
you take the ciurse off the coffee?" he asked. 

"Win I do what?" 

"A way of saying, will you take the first drink? 
I don't know how good it is." ' 

"It smells good." Susan's tone was entirely ami- 
able. "Wait a minute." 

She gathered leaves — a cushion for each hand — 
and cautiously lifted tlfe can. She sipped warily. 
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''It's about as hot as it can be/' she announced, 
"but it's good. Try it" 

Mann sipped, dispensing with the leaves. ''I've 
drunk hotter — and worse," he said. 

Susan was not disposed to permit the conversa- 
tion to come back to her affairs, yet she perceived 
that common ground had been practically exhausted. 
"How did you happen to find the very spot where I 
had stopped?" she asked. 

"Well, you see, I'm on my way to Horseshoe " 

"So am I," interrupted Susan. 

"It sounds like confidence people," said Mann. 
"Well, I was on my way to Horseshoe, and I didn't 
know the pleasures and palaces were so sparsely dis- 
tributed hereabouts." He turned his friendly smile 
toward her again; and then he 3delded to the temp- 
tation to be grandiloquent. "I came through the 
forest at nightfall " 

"I heard you. You were singing." 

"You heard me, and didn't hail me?" 

"I didn't know who it was." 

Mann meditated. "Good," he said, his eyes 
brightening, "you're like the rest of them in some 
ways anyway. Well, I came through the forest and 
I heard two welcome soimds. First, there was the 
murmur of water. I realized that I needed a bath, 
and a drink, and that I should later want breakfast. 
And next I heard a horse whinnying." 

"Oh, it was the horse!" Susan had not under- 
stood before. 
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''I jumped to the conclusion that campers must 
be near by. I investigated. I didn't find the camp* 
ers but I foimd an ideal place to sleep. It's quite 
simple, isn't it ? " 

Susan took a sip of coffee, her eyes expressing deep 
satisfaction. "And weren't you frightened when you 
heard me speak?" she asked. Her eyes beamed as 
she passed the coffee to her companion. 

The look reassured him; and again he assumed 
those airs and graces which evidently were his normal 
habiliments. 

"Frightened? No, not quite that. Fear's a 
pretty strange thing. Some wise man ought to 
write a book about it. It's one of the great myster- 
ies, really. A fellow named Emerson wrote an essay 
on 'Prudence' one time — ^but prudence is just a 
fence set up for children. Fear — there's something 
uncanny about that; something deep and strange. 
But there— your eyes ! I see you're not interested." 

"You talk like a man on the court-house steps or 
somewhere," admitted Susan. "Anjnvay, it sounds 
good — ^like a song. Keep going, and maybe I'll 
know what it's about after a while. You didn't get 
frightened, then?" 

He shot a look of suq)icion at her — and was re- 
assured. "No, I didn't get frightened," he said. 
"You can't tell what some people are going to get 
frightened at — ^nor why. The dephant is afraid of 
a mouse, which can't hurt it. The ant doesn't worry 
at all about a man's foot, which can stamp out a 
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whole colony of ants unconsciously. One man will 
bulldoze a howling mob of desperadoes — and grin 
a sickly grin when a woman scolds. Another man 
will run away from a twelve-year-old boy — ^and go 
home and beat his wife. One man will calmly walk 
into a place where they will give him ten hours' work 
to do — yet he'll turn pale and run into a doorway if 
a horse steps sideways. Another man will laugh like 
a fiend when his horse tries to run away — ^yet he will 
wilt if you ask him. to split a little wood. There are 
a lot of things I am afraid of '* 

"You're not drinking your coflfee," said Susan. 

" — ^but there are three things that thrill my being 
through and through without making me afraid. 
One is a woman's voice; another is a star through the 
trees; another is a rose against a wall. The star 
might seem terrible, because of its distance. The 
rose must be watched, because of its thorns. A 
woman's voice ought to be paralyzing, because you 
never know what it means. And yet I love them all. 
No, I wasn't frightened." 

"Here, drink " said Susan; and she held the can 
toward him. 
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NATURE'S INN 

'^I FEEL as if I ought to get up and dear the things 
away — only there doesn't seem to be anything to 
dear away." 

This was Susan's comment when breakfast was 
finished. 

"But don't you see," said Mann, "that you've 
pludLed the one perfect flower of the nomadic life? 
There's never anything to 'dear away' when you 
are tramping. Haven't you found it that way?" 

" I can't say I have. And I don't call it tramp- 
ing." 

"That's just prejudice — against a word. Of 
course I've sometimes had to tussle with the wood- 
pile afterward. But I find that mostly a sceptical 
world insists upon your performing that rite before 
rather than after the banquet is spread. Anyway, 
you've just lived through the one blissful experience 
of life on the road. Of course we worked for what 
we had; but we had only a fair amoimt of work to 
do. See? You may say we didn't have to pay the 
middleman. Great, isn't it?" 

Susan looked at him thoughtfully, and again she 
smiled. 

Mann took note of that slow, spontaneous smile. 
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It maxle her really beautiful. "The thing to do 
now/' he said, "is to find a suitable spot and go into 
a kind of trance. You know it's not advisable to 
think too much." 

"I can't help thinking," said Susan naively. 

" You're still inexperienced. A thoroughly trained 
tramp can sit by the hour without a fidget. Not 
because he is contented, but because he has qtiit 
thinking." 

Susan frowned. "I don't want to be that kind 
of a tramp," she said. "You see, I want to be just 
a traveller. I want to work my way and be respect- 
able. " She got up and moved a few steps away from 
him. For the time being the feeling of comradeship 
passed. "I think," she added, "we ought to try 
to help the poor horse before we rest any more." 

" It's a lamentable handicap — ^your wanting to be 
respectable. That is really what caused the down- 
fall of Eve — and it's been playing the mischief with 
people ever since. I don't forget the horse, but there 
really isn't anything we can do just now." 

"K I were you I'd go somewhere and borrow a 
shovel, and come back and dig." 

"Borrow a shovel?" He regarded her musingly. 
"Where do you suppose I'd find one? And if I 
found one, do the people hereabouts strike you as 
the sort of folk who'd lend it to me?" 

"Well, you could buy one." 

At this he flushed slightly. "My good woman," 
he confessed, "if solar systems were selling for five 
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cents a dozen, I couldn't buy enough star-dust to 
trick out a young lightning-bug." 

''You mean you really haven't got any money?" 

He pulled the pocket of his coat inside out and 
looked at it abstractedly. 

"Then I could give you the money," said Susan. 

Mann shook his head. ''I guess I've figured it 
wrong," he said. "I got the idea that you wanted 
to be one of us — ^to cut loose from the worry." 

"Yes, I do. But how could I help worrying if I 
didn't have any money?" 

"But, don't you see, you've got to be careless — 
not prudent. You are still swimming. You oiight 
to learn to float." 

She did not fully imderstand this metaphorical 
q)eech. "That's sJl right," she said impatiently, 
"but what about the poor horse?" 

This brought an expression of genuine candor and 
seriousness to his eyes. "I don't want you to think 
I'm indifferent to the predicament of that poor 
beast," he said. "You see, it's simply impossible 
to do anything just now. I worked that out in my 
mind the first thing this morning. But I've thought 
out a solution. You see, we're close to a thorough- 
fare. Sooner or later travellers will pass this way. 
We can't expect any processions, but just a lone 
teamster. There must be one or two every day. 
When a wagon comes by the man in it will probably 
have a shovel. Anyway, he ought to have a bucket, 
and I suspect the horse needs water now more thaA 
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anything else. It's pretty much m the position of 
our old friend Tantalus. Moreover, when that 
wagon cpmes by we might get a hand-out." 

"Get what?" 

"Food of some sort." He met her serious glance 
smilingly. "We could say we stopped here because 
of the horse, and that we ran out of supplies. Then 
if the fellow's got any heart at all, whoever he is, 
he'll give us food." 

"What kind of food, I'd like to know?" 

"Did you ever eat baked potatoes? — the kind 
you bake out in the open by burying them in the 
ashes?" 

"I never did." 

"Then you mustn't stir from this spot — ^you 
mustn't think of such a thing — ^until some one with 
potatoes comes along. People on the move, say." 

"Well, I can't say I think much of just stopping. 
I think we ought to do something." 

Her companion regarded her thoughtfully. 
"When you're on the road," he said finally, "you 
oiight to try to enjoy the pleasures of such a life. 
Don't keep looking forward or back; just take what 
comes. Until the aforementioned traveller comes 
try to think what a beautiful spot we're in. Do try 
to take it easy." 

Susan maintained a moody silence for a little 
while; and then she looked at the horse, which had 
played such a disproportionate part in her life al- 
ready, and which, as she could not surmise, was to 
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take its prominent place in the strange drama which 
lay just ahead of her. 

The s\m had arisen to a sufficient height to cast 
its rays upon the animal's back. Soon its head 
would no longer be in shadow. The day was be- 
coming imcomf ortably warm, and the helpless ani- 
maly as if it had caught Susan's eye and read her 
thought, extended a sniffing, eloquent muzzle. 

"It doe$ want water," she declared with feeling. 
"I think ve oiight to try to find a bucket right 
away." 

Mann eyed her sternly. "You're imdomg the 
work of months," he complained. "You belong 
hopelessly to society — and you remmd me that I 
still belong to society. No, we can't take oiu: ease 
in the presence of a living creature that needs aid." 

He turned and regarded the horse accusingly; 
and then his eyes brightened. "Wait!" he ex- 
claimed. "I've got a plan. It may not work, but 
it's worth trying." 

He sat down on a ledge and began removing his 
shoes. 

"What are you going to do?" faltered Susan. 

"I'm going to water the horse. It would be a 
crime to introduce a bucket or a shovel to this sylvan 
solitude — ^but the horse shall have water." 

He tugged at his shoe a little and then kicked it 
off. An instant later the sight of a bare foot — and 
then of another — ^filled Susan with a new embarrass- 
ments Uncomfortably she moved away. When she 
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glanced bax:k, after a good, long interval, she per- 
ceived that Mann had rolled up his trousers in a way 
that made her cheeks bum. Yet she watched him 
intently when he began wading out into the scream. 
She was angry with herself for being guilty of a degree 
of false modesty which was quite ridiculous; and, 
besides that, it seemed to her that he might be plac-- 
ing himself in danger. 

As he advanced, shrinking from contact with the 
sharp edges of stones in the bed of the stream, the 
water rose above his knees and then gradually to his 
waist. 

"You're getting all wet!" exclaimed Susan. 

"Yes," retorted Mann, "I inferred as much. I 
could almost have sworn to it." He spoke irritably 
— and so another bond was established between 
them; for the first cross word is much more t3rran- 
nous in its after demands, where a man and a woman 
are concerned, than a round dozen jokes or mutual 
services. 

He moved forward. The bed of the stream still 
held. The water became shallower. The horse ex- 
tended its muzzle to within arms' length of him. 

Then he took off his hat and plunged it into the 
water. 

The next instant he had gripped it by the rim so 
that it depended between his hands, and held it as 
far out as possible. 

The horse imderstood. Without hesitation it be- 
gan to drink eagerly from the hat. 
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Susan stood in a pretty, womanly attitude, one 
hand clasped in another, and both pressed to her 
bosom. Rapture beamed in her eyes. A new strain 
of tenderness was awakei^ed in her nature by the 
sight of the man administering to the helpless beast, 
and the horse eagerly accepting aid. 

Then her expression changed to quick misgiving. 
"Not too much," she cried wamingly. "It might 
hurt, just at first." 

"I know," responded Mann. "But the hat 
doesn't hold much. I'll give him a few more sips. 
You know, I shouldn't want to go through this ex- 
perience more than once or twice an hour." 

He came lurching back to the bank, replacing his 
dripping hat on his head. And while he examined 
his feet with an eye for injuries he was quite startled 
by an imexpected noise — the jubilant whinnying of 
the horse. 

"That means 'thank you/" explained Susan; 
and she glanced at Mann's dripping garments. 
"Do you suppose you'll catch your death of cold?" 

"I appreciate the womanly solicitude," conceded 
Mann. "That's your way of saying 'thank you.' 
No, I won't take cold. I'm going to keep stirring 
imtil I get dry. Can you think of a first-class tramp 
being driven to a sadder extremity? The fact is — 
I've just thoiight of a scheme." 

As far as possible he pressed the water from his 
trousers with his hands, and after a time he put his 
shoes on« 
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''What scheme?'' asked Susan. 

''I'm going to build a bath-house. We might as 
well enjoy a few luxuries as long as we stay here. 

" I'm sure you needn't build a bath-house for me, 
declared Susan, abashed even by the suggestion of 
isuch a thing. 

He smiled. "Well, for myself, then. It's not a 
professional thing to do, but it's a weakness of mine." 

A moment later he had produced his knife and was 
strolling off down-stream. 

Susan experienced a sudden desire for domestic 
duties — ^for the tasks which a woman can perform 
better than a man. She resented the fact that her 
companion could make himself useful in so many 
waySj while there was nothing at all that she could 
do. 

Chancing upon the can in which the coffee had been 
made, she seized it with avidity and carried it to the 
brook, where she rinsed it out Then she inverted 
it carefully on a clean ledge of rock. Next she 
unpacked and repacked her possessions. Then she 
pretended to sweep the hearth — the hearth being the 
ground aroimd the rock on which breakfast had been 
prepared. Finally she crossed the stream and 
brought an armful of grass and spread it out on the 
ledge which Mann had occupied during the night. 
She took a shy pleasure in this. She did not fed at 
all certain that she should spend another night in this 
place, but she had to admit that there was no telling 
what would happen. In truth, she had more than 
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half a mind to go on alone, without according her 
companion the courtesy of a farewell. She had an 
irksome feeling that destiny was manipulating her 
affairs too directly. She also had a subconscious 
realization that she could not continue her relations 
with this affable, whimsical stranger without being 
influenced by him in ways which would be wrong. 

But to offset these circumstances there was the 
fact that she was obtaining an inkling, a gleam, of 
the thing called happiness. At least, her life had 
become a thing of surprises, and she was intensely 
interested. Moreover, something more than a vision 
of beauty had come to her. 

The spot where fate had brought her and Mann to- 
gether was perfect in its sylvan quiet and repose. 
A firm, rocky floor extended along the base of the 
bluffs. Between this floor and the brook there was 
a gently declining bank. There was comparatively 
little vegetation near by, though the stream was 
deeply shaded by tall trees and a generous amoimt of 
underbrush. She caught glimpses, through the trees, 
of the narrow stretch of plain beyond the stream, 
where the sunlight fell in a golden flood, and where 
an occasional tree afforded variety to the landscape. 

She did not connect the scene with the picture she 
had seen back in Pleasant Lane — ^the picture of the 
great trees, and a stream, and a wide expanse of 
field, and the church-steeple in the distance. The 
picture had represented a place from which men and 
women were not permanently absent; while this 
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harbor in the shadow of the blu£fs seemed to belong 
to a world in which people had no place. 

She would be in no hurry to proceed on her way, 
she concluded; and having reached this point in her 
meditation, she gave way to a feeling of curiosity 
relative to her companion. She went in search of 
him. 

Again she was amazed by his resoiurcefiilness, his 
ingenuity. He had cut dozens of slender bushes, 
four or five feet tall, and had woven them in basket 
form into a tent-like structiure which he had placed 
over a spot in the stream where the water ran clear 
over sand and stones. 

"What do you think of it?^' asked Mann. He 
was smiling happily, almost boyishly. 

"I think it*s perfectly charming," she said, with 
complete sincerity. 

"Want to take a bath?" 

She frowned. Why was he so direct — so indeli- 
cate? "I don't think I do," she said. 

"Well, maybe you will after a while. Any time 
you want to, the place is here for you." 

"It was good of you to take so much pains," said 
Susan. She regretted that she had had to seem un- 
grateful and imgracious. 

"And now," said Mann, "I think we'd better go 
back to the camp and think about dinner." 

"And for dinner ?" 

"I suppose it'll have to be fish again." 

But even as he spoke he turned his ear intently 
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toward the distant road. Susan followed his ex- 
aiQpIe. 

Through the stiUness came the unmistakable 
sound of wheels grinding over the rocky highway. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

SUSAN IS PERSUADED 

Again it was a mover's outfit; again a man and 
a woman sat on the front seat; again the woman held 
a baby in her arms. And there was yet another 
point of similarity between this simple domestic 
drama en route and the other which Susan had wit- 
nessed on the road the day before — there were chil- 
dren precariously disposed among the household 
effects in the wagon. 

The man proved to be of a neighborly disposition, 
and when he was told of a horse in distress he set 
aside all his other interests and was eager to be of 
service. Then, because it was nearly noon, he de- 
cided to stop for the midday meal; and in a short 
time the wagon stood on one side of the road, the 
horses were imhitched and feeding, and the family 
were maJdng themselves at home in the ^^camp" 
of Mann and Susan. 

"Where's yoiu: outfit?" inquired the man. 

Susan blu^ed and looked appealingly at her com- 
panion. 

"We haven't any," was Mann's simple rejoinder. 
"You see, we were only going as far as Horseshoe." 

This explanation must have left much to be taken 
for granted; yet no more questions were asked, and 
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the traveller suggested that they all have their din- 
ner together, 

^^The trouble is/' said Mann, quite unabashed, 
"we cleaned up everything we had this morning." 

"That's the more reason for you to join us," was 
the matter-of-fact response. "We might let the 
womenfolks stir up a little something while we see 
about the horse." 

There was much noisy, cheerful activity. The 
children were disposed to imagine they were enter- 
ing upon an adventure. They had camped about 
the wagon, anywhere, previously, and there had been 
no outsiders. 

The mother gave her little brood utensils and 
materials to carry to the camp; and Susan, desper- 
ately anxious not to seem useless, succeeded in mak- 
ing a very creditable fire around the rock. Then 
she discovered that there were potatoes to peel and 
she went to work with a wilL 

A limited number of dishes made their appearance, 
and there were wooden-handled knives and forks, 
which Susan washed in the brook. She also made a 
table-cloth of a newspaper which was produced from 
somewhere, and then she directed the children in the 
work of bringing rocks for seats. She was pleasantly 
excited; her manner was really unaffectedly gay. 

In the meantime the mover woman had relin- 
quished the baby to a sedately responsible little girl 
of twelve or thirteen, and with an adeptness which 
was truly wonderful had set about preparing a meal. 
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She accepted Susan's aid pleasantly, as if she re- 
garded her only as a larger child; it was plain that 
she took all the responsibility upon herself. 

After a while a great noise of shouting and splash- 
ing arose, and Susan looked just in time to see the 
horse, trembling and unsightly, scramble to firm 
groimd near the treacherous pit in which it had been 
imprisoned. 

"TheyVe done it! TheyVe done it!" she ex- 
claimed repeatedly. She could scarcely bring her 
mind back to the task of getting ready for dinner. 

She heard the men talking as they led the horse 
away somewhere down-stream. She noticed that 
the animal walked with a good deal of difficulty. 

Later she heard Mann and his companion washing 
their hands in the stream near by; and when they 
approached the busy camp, talldng comradewise, 
Susan asked eagerly: "Is it all right?'' 

Mann glanced at her pointedly. "She needs a 
little rest. That's about all. We'll put a halter 
on her and stake her out in the grass. And she's 
had a bath." 

"I'U bring her a bucket of oats after a little," 
added the traveller. "She ought to be ready for 
the road by to-morrow." 

The woman announced that dinner was ready 
then; and as she looked with approval at the work 
she had just finished she seemed so generous and 
kind a creature that Susan's heart went out to her. 
She wished she had asked her what her name was; 
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yet she decided that she would not do so. It woxild 
be embarrassing to give her own name and Mann's, 
and to explain why they were together; and as yet 
nothing had been said about names. 

There was a moment of confusion, of ceremoni- 
ousness, of restraint, as places at the ''table" were 
taken. There was the delightful odor of food, min- 
gled with thin clouds of wood-smoke that rose and 
fell; there was the picture of towering rocks and of a 
world of green solitude. 

Then the woman, quieting her brood with a glance, 
lifted a sweetly solemn face to her husband, and 
then to Mann and Susan. ''Now let us enjoy what 
we have to eat," she said. "We're travellers in a 
strange place and we may never cross each other's 
paths again. But let us spend the hour together so 
that it will be a pleasant memory for all of us." 

It was a very simple "grace before meat," but 
Susan felt a sudden rush of the emotions. There 
was a goodness and sweetness in the words which 
she felt was in a measiure beyond her. She wished 
that something in her own natiure might become 
visibly participant in this rite of gentleness and 
goodness. She was strangely troubled. 

The woman's glance met Susan's and she flushed 
slightly. " I had to get it together the best I could," 
she said. "I hope we'll all enjoy it." 

"I'm siure we shall," Susan hastened to say. "I 
was just thinking how kind and capable you are^ and 
how little I was able to help ! " 
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"There, there!" was the woman's gentle reproof. 
She began to serve the dinner. "Do you like a strip 
of fat with your ham?" she asked Susan. 

The dinner was altogether delightful. The dear- 
est memory which Susan brought away from it was 
the manner in which a little boy, scarcely five years 
old, looked at her furtively from time to time, and 
smiled and blushed, as if he admired her too much 
for expression. Once she leaned toward him and 
put her hand on his back and called him by an en- 
dearing term; and it seemed to her that the touch 
of his warm little body had gladdened her, as if she 
had received a benediction. 

Afterward there was much merrymaking, during 
the cleaning-up process. The traveller made a trip 
to his wagon and brought oats for the horse; and 
unsolicited he set aside a small quantity of pro- 
visions. "You'll have to spend tiie night here," 
he said simply. "The mare will need that much 
time to get in shape." 

Mann accepted the offering, but Susan saw that 
he himg his head as if in shame. She noted, too, 
that for the first time in her experience of him the 
ready source of his words failed. "Thank you," he 
said, humbly, and turned away that no one might 
read the expression in his eyes. 

Toward one o'clock the little party moved on its 
way again. Mann and Susan stood by the road and 
watched them go, and waved more than one fare- 
well Then they retiuned silently to the camp. 
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By the fireplace, which had come to be a sort of 
anchorage, they paused. Susan pretended to be 
concerned about tlie mare, which was visible in the 
distance, munching contentedly. The stillness of 
the place was now profound, depressing. 

It was Susan who spoke first. She touched a sub- 
ject which, clearly, was in both their minds. 

"TAey know where they're going," she said. 
" They Ve got a purpose. TTiey're going somewhere, 
they're going to do something." 
^"I know," said Mann. He added reflectively: 
''My conscience is clear enough on that score. I 
fought all that out with myself long ago. But I 
don't remember that I've had to misrepresent things 
before, as I seem to have been guilty of doing in 
this case." 

It was for Susan's sake that he had posed as some- 
thiQg different from what he was; yet she remarked, 
in troubled tones: ''I think, if I was a man, I 
wouldn't be a tramp." 

He looked at her somewhat curiously, but without 
speaking. 

She believed she could read what was in his mind. 
''A woman's got more provocation than a man," 
she declared. 

"Well, that's one way of looking at it" 

''I think it's the fair way." She leaned against 
the wall of stone, her arm stretched out along a mossy 
ledge. '' A man's got his work to do and he can come 
and go the way he pleases. What he wants he can 
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buy without asking for the money. A woman — 
my kind of woman — sits in one room, where she can 
smell everything from the moth-balls in the bureau 
to the onions in the pan. When she's cleaned up 
her room she can sit with her hands in her lap, or 
go out on the steps and gossip, or go to a motion- 
picture show — ^maybe. If she goes out on the street 
too much she's a bad lot — even in the daytime. She 
can't venture out at all at night. It's enough to 
drive her crazy." 

Mann had sxmk down on one of the deserted seats 
of stone, where he sat inertly, his arms woimd about 
his knees. He had always assured himself that he 
had taken to the road in quest of health; but hadn't 
his running away been, in effect, a surrender? 
Hadn't he weakly deserted his work, his responsi- 
bilities? 

"I don't know that I ever looked at it from the 
woman's standpoint," he admitted finally. "I've 
thought a long time that the greatest burden in life 
is to have to work at something you're not interested 
in until your energy is all gone — ^until you don't care 
much whether you live or die. I've never thought 
about the life you've outlined. There's something 
to be said about that, too — of course. I guess the 
moral is that life's not what it's cracked up to be for 
any of us." 

He was silent a long time. Little by little there 
came to him a sense of the incongruity of advice to 
him from a woman who had committed a much 
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greater offense agdnst the rules of society than he 
had done — ^who had confessedly deserted both home 
and duties merely because they had become irksome 
to her. And yet he liked her the better because she 
had assumed that womanly r61e for the moment, 
and had rebuked him for his failures. She became a 
much more companionable creature, because of that 
proof of a tender conscience. He looked up at her 
at length with a lively realization of his deepening 
interest in her. He was really satisfied with his posi- 
tion, after all. 

"Did you ever eat such ham?" he asked. His 
eyes were twinkling. "My goodness!" He sighed 
with vast contentment at the recollection. Pres- 
ently he added: "Things might be a thousand times 
worse than they are, you know. WeVe had a good 
dinner, and there's enough in the pantry for to- 
night. And youVe had luck with your mare. You 
can go on to-morrow." With a sudden change of 
tone he asked: "Where's your saddle and bridle?" 

"There wasn't any," replied Susan. 

His eyes narrowed. "Just riding with complete 
freedom ? " he asked. " Giving her her head without 
any limitation at all?" 

"I wasn't riding," said Susan. 

His forehead became puckered. What was she 
doing, then? Here was another mystery, to be 
added to the more complex mystery which was the 
woman herself. But he decided to ask no more ques- 
tions. He would wait imtil she cared to tell him 
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voluntarily. "Well, let^s enjoy ourselves," he sug- 
gested. He abandoned the rock and lay sidewise, 
at full length, on the ground, propping his head up 
on his hand. "Isn't this a grand spot?" he chal- 
lenged. He tried to make his tone gay, even care- 
free. 

"I think I'll pack up and go pretty soon," said 
Susan. 

"But the mare can't travel to-day." 

"She's all right now. I can just leave her. I 
don't see why it wouldn't be right for you to take 
her and sell her somewhere." 

"But she isn't mine!" 

Susan looked at him long and reflectively. 
"You're an honest man, aren't you?" she remarked 
slowly. 

Something of his bantering tone returned. 
"That's the second time you've said things that 
might have injiured me if you'd been overheard. 
You really ought to be more careful." 

"If it hadn't been for you the poor thing might 
have died, anyway," insisted Susan, returning to the 
point 

"Oh, that was just chance. Just a luciy chance. 
To-morrow you can sell her yourself, when you get 
to Horseshoe — ^if you haven't got any more use for 
her. She's a beauty. She'd bring you a himdred 
dollars in a minute. That's fine for you, and things 
are already fine for me. We're going to have a good 
supper to-night, and a good breakfast in the morning. 
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It's flying in the face of Providence to ask for more. 
I ¥K)iddn't think of going on before to-morrow, if I 
weie you. YouVe said you wanted to be in the 
country. Well, you're there now. You won't be 
happy when you get to Horseshoe. I know what 
kind of a town it is. It's just got to the point where 
it talks about Progress. It's just got a new rail- 
road. Think of the mental condition of its people 
as a consequence! And you know you've never 
used yoiu: nice bath-house, and you've never eaten 
baked potatoes out of the ashes. There can't be 
anything more important in the world, just now. 
If you tdl me again you're anxious to get to Horse- 
shoe I shall think you are just a plain malcontent, 
not looking for freedom at all. I tell you, you'U 
hate the town when you see it You'll think of the 
trees again, and the stream, and the fish. To-night 
when the sun sets we'U build a fire and put the pota- 
toes in to bake, and catch some fish; and there will 
be lightning-bugs, when the dusk comes, and maybe 
a whippoorwill. Just think of it I " He looked at 
her and smiled. ''And you don't know what's com- 
ing to you next — ^when you get to Horseshoe." 

Susan was experiencing the exquisite, complicated 
joy of being tempted. Her mind became slightly 
confused, her pulses quickened. She looked at her 
companion with timidly appraising eyes. There 
was something mysterious about him, she thought — 
as if he were some famous person in disguise; or at 
least as if he were something quite different from 
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what he professed to be. He seemed truly happy. 
That was one of the things she could not understand. 
He had confessed to running away, yet nothing 
seemed to depress him now. The way he had of smil- 
ing at her, without speaking, sometimes, made her 
imagine he knew some pleasant secret about her. 
There was mischief in the smile, too. Susau re- 
membered how a little girl in Pleasant Lane had once 
smiled and smiled when she had slipped an apple 
into a blind beggar's pocket without his knowing it. 
That was the sort of smile Mann wore. She couldn't 
understand it at all. 

An imbidden phrase entered her mind after a 
while. "He is a gentleman !" She wondered why 
she should have thought of such a thing. Herkimer 
had always contended that the word was simply 
silly. And from what Mann had told her she 
thought it highly improbable that he was a gentle- 
man. Yet the phrase kept running through her 
mind. 

To Susan a gentleman was one who kept himself 
clean and wore perfectly fitting clothes which were 
not in any way like the clothes you got for twelve or 
fifteen dollars, and who always did and said the right 
thing without stopping to think. He might be a 
grand rascal, so far as Susan's ideas extended; but 
these other qualifications he must certainly possess. 

Her suspicion that Mann was a gentleman in a 
sort of disguise took quite definite form in her mind; 
it was definitely accepted as a fact. She realized 
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that she f dt toward hun as she had never felt toward 
other men. It came to her that she never would 
have cared to lay a hand on any of the men she had 
known m Pleasant Lane, because she had somehow 
instmctively disliked them. As for Maim, she 
couldn't have touched him, comfortably, either; 
but this was because she was in some sense afraid 
of him, in awe of him. 

She realized suddenly that she had been rudely 
staring at him and that he had been smih'ng at her 
as if in gentle reproof. 

" I don't know why you want me to stay," she said, 
driven by embarrassment to utter the tacUess words. 

'Xan you wonder at it? Think of the long road 
ahead of me. You see, there's a chance that I've 
gone into it for good and all. Perhaps I'll live on the 
road — and die on the road. Sometimes I'll have a 
companion, by chance; but I'll seldom have one 
who's still alive — ^who'll talk to me as you and I have 
talked. The tramps I meet will be men who have 
gone to sleep. While you — ^you're just waking up. 
You're not sidetracked yet, by a whole lot. Some 
little thing has gone wrong witii you. Say it's a big 
thing, if you want to. But you're a woman — a nice 
woman, too. And sooner or later you'll go back and 
tackle the job again. You haven't been beaten. 
You haven't let go. And it's different with me. It 
was a big thing that went wrong with me. It was 
life itself. And I'll probably keep on running away 
year after year. When I get old and weak I'll never 
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sit in a room in the city and watch people go by, and 
notice what they wear and how they walk and what 
they're carrying, and wonder where they're going. 
VU lie down on a bank and finger the grasses and 
wait for the stars to come out or the sun to rise. 
You see, Mrs. Herkimer, I hate the grooves and the 
treadmill and the routine things. I don't mean I 
don't get awful lonesome sometimes. I do. That's 
why I want you to stay here as long as you will — ^at 
least while we've got everything in the world we 
need." 

Susan felt her pulses throbbing strangely. Her 
companion's words had brought an entirely new sen- 
sation to her. No one had ever spoken to her before 
as he had spoken. She couldn't quite reconcile a 
softness and yet a kind of sternness in Maim's way 
of speaking. She couldn't think how to answer him. 

"I think we'd better bring the mare over for a 
drink," she said, as an easy substitute for an actual 
reply to him. 

"Of course I I'd almost forgotten." His face 
lit up swiftly. He felt sure, as he hurried away to 
carry out her suggestion, that he had gained his 
point — that she would stay over imtil the next day. 

Susan, of the theoretically discerning sex, did not 
at all understand that Mann knew just what she 
would do. She wished she could think of some way 
of letting him know that she had decided to spend 
the night here by the stream, without frankly ad* 
mitting that she had done so in response to his plea. 
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She sat down on a projecting ledge of rock and waited 
for him. And hearing him singing cheerfully in the 
distance, her mind became at peace. She quite 
forgot that he was a tramp; she almost forgot that 
he was a gentleman. He was just a friendly com* 
panion. 

The languorous heat affected her, and after a time 
she conceived the idea of climbing up to her ledge 
and lying down. She did so, and quite uninten* 
tionally she fell asleep. 

It was Maim who awoke her, and when she looked 
out across the stream and the plain she saw that the 
sim was getting low in the sky. She felt strangely 
content. 

** You^U have to stay now," he said. "It's getting 
late." 

"Well — all right," she replied, tr3dng to create the 
impression that she had just made up her mind, and 
that her decision was against her better judgment 
and inclination. 

Mann turned away as if new responsibilities had 
descended upon him; and Susan knew nothing of 
the light which suddenly danced in his eyes. 
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STARLIGHT PHILOSOPHY 

Susan never forgot how that day grew dim and 
broke from its moorings and drifted away^ leaving a 
few stars in the western sky and a soft silence over 
the earth. 

Mann sang little fragments of song and whistled 
in an absent-minded fashion as he got their supper 
ready. He would not permit her to help, because, 
he said, she could not be expected to have acquired 
the fine art of cooking on the road. He was pleased 
because he had prevailed over her — that he had op- 
posed his will to hers and had won a victory. 

He had acted with no reprehensible design, with 
no definite intention. He liked Susan, who seemed 
to him an odd creature of mental crudities and 
physical wholesomeness. He was inclined to think 
that she was more like a boy than a woman; yet he 
remembered certain very feminine speeches and 
movements, and he concluded that she was not at 
all like a boy, after all. She puzzled him not a little. 
That, perhaps, largely explained her attraction for 
him. It seemed plain that she was instinctively 
virtuous; yet she had admitted in the most matter- 
of-fact way that she had run away from whatever 
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ties had held her and that she had no regret because 
they had been broken. 

More than once he caught himself stealing a 
glance at her when she was not looking, and he 
realized that in an unfamHiar way she was quite 
beautiful. The idea of her undertaking to live the 
life of the road ! How childish ! Yet how appeal- 
ing she was in her unsophisticated folly ! He could 
have understood certain little coquetries and in- 
sincerities better than he understood her downright 
speech and her intently observant glances when she 
failed to understand him. 

If he did not clearly imderstand his imwillingness 
to part with her he had a very plausible response 
to make to his own questioning. He was lonesome; 
and this woman was at least peculiar, without be- 
ing burdensome, and she was therefore interesting. 

It was dark when they finished their supper, which 
was of baked potatoes and fish and coffee, with little 
leaf cups of shining dewberries added. Maim had 
discovered them over in the grass and had secretly 
added them to their repast as a pleasant surprise. 
He observed her closely as he drew away the news- 
paper with which he had covered them; and he was 
well repaid by the light which leaped into her eyes. 

Then he made a cheerful fire and prepared a 
blanket of leaves which he placed at the base of the 
bluffs, so that he and his companion could sit down 
in comfort, with the supporting wall of rock at their 
backs. 
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"It was pretty — ^what that woman said about 
travellers meeting only once, wasn't it?" remarked 
Mann. 

"She seemed to be an awfully good woman," re- 
sponded Susan. 

"And I was appl3ang it to you and me, more than 
to the rest of us. We'll go on to Horseshoe in the 
morning, and then I suppose it will be fareweU." 

"Yes, I guess so." 

"You'll be going back to the city before long: 
I'm sure of that. And I suppose one tramping trip 
will be enough. You've got people back there ? " 

"What kind of people?" . 

"Relatives — ^yours and your husband's." 

"No. There's nobody there but my husband." 

Mann turned toward her with a start. "He's liv- 
ing?" he asked. 

"Yes. I never said he wasn't, did I?" 

"I'm sure you didn't. I hope you'll excuse me 
for not attending to my own business." 

"Oh, that's all right. It was my husband I ran 
away from — him and the room where we did light- 
housekeeping. It was the combination I couldn't 
stand. My husband put me in one room to live; 
and then he — ^he couldn't be with me a good deal 
of the time. You know how some people live." 
She made this statement not as one who brings 
charges, but who merely states a commonplace fact. 

Mann remained silent for a time, believing that 
she would go on with her story. When she did not 
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continue for so long a time that he feared she might 
be turning her mind into other channels, he sought 
to recall her to that unfinished chronicle of ship- 
wreck. 

"But merely living in one room — that wouldn't 
seem altogether terrible, if you loved each other." 

"Maybe," hazarded Susan thoughtfully, "we 
didn't love each other." 

There was no levity in the steady glance Mann 
turned upon her. 

"I don't believe I ever asked myself that ques- 
tion," she elaborated. "We belonged to each other 
before I had very much time to think about him. 
I married him when I was a girl, so that I needn't 
work in the factory any more. I don't suppose I 
ever did think very much about him — ^in that way. 
You know you don't know very well what you're 
about when you're put to work when you're a little 
bit of a thing, and kept penned up and tired out all 
the time. You do what women a little older than 
you are doing. You don't think things out for 
yourself. You can't. Anyway, I didn't. I was 
bom for factory work, you might say. My mother 
used to take me with her, before I can remember. 
She was a factory woman, too. So you see there 
wasn't any other chance for me. I can't remember 
ever being a child, like other children. I used to 
see other little girls on their way to school, or to pic- 
nics, and the sight dazed me. I couldn't understand. 
When Herkimer wanted me, and offered to take care 
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of me, I thought that was all I could possibly ask. 
IVe wondered lately if I loved him/* She paused 
with an effort to analyze her feelings. '^ Some- 
times/' she added, ^'I used to think I hated him." 

''Ah, then you must have loved him. A woman 
never hates a man unless she loves him too." He 
spoke lightly, but his gaze wandered away and grew 
pensive. He was still beholding that picture of a 
childhood. He was marvelling, too, that he could 
bring himself to speak so freely to a woman who was 
really a stranger to him, about the intimate things 
of her life. But that was where Susan was different. 
She was not only imconventional — she hadn't the 
slightest inkling of what the conventions meant. 

"Oh, I don't know," protested Susan, with that 
last utterance of his in mind. Her hands were 
clasped about her knees and she had made herself 
thoroughly comfortable. "I've noticed that people 
who lay down rules about women are pretty apt to 
be mistaken. Any rule that you can fit to a woman 
fairly will fit to a man too." 

Mann shook his head slowly. "That would mean 
that men and women were alike," he objected. 

"Why not — ^in ways that really matter? People 
say — ^women are fickle, women are untruthful, 
women are vain, women are tender-hearted. You 
can say the same things about men, can't you? I 
mean, about some men — ^just as you can about some 
women. Still, I think I did love Herkimer, though I 
guess I didn't know it. I've thought of him a good 
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many times since I've been on the road, and it seems 
to me he must have wanted to run away about as 
bad as I did. A good many times I wish I'd got 
him to run away with me." 

Mann leaned his head back and laughed so heartily 
that Susan was dumfoimded. She turned wide 
eyes upon him. 

"It wouldn't have been running away, would it, 
if you'd taken him into your confidence?" 

"I can't see why not. It would just have been 
both of us, instead of one." 

Mann's laughter deserted him swiftly. How 
could he be amused by a thought which was as the 
very essence of childishness, of innocence? He be- 
gan to catch the larger idea in her mind, too. She 
was not trying to escape from hardships as hard- 
ships. She was eager to be done with evil, with the 
forces which boimd and oppressed her soul. 

"And if ever you want to go back again," he 
asked, "do you suppose he will welcome you, and 
ask you to tell him all about the things that hap- 
pened while you were running away?" 

She sensed a lack of imderstanding in his tone; 
a probing cmiosity, a hint of mockery. 

"I'm not going back — to him," she answered with 
dignity. "I couldn't do that now for reasons of my 
own, apart from what he'd think or say. If I ever 
get back to the city it will be to wori^ and make 
my own way. Herkimer wasn't so bad; it was the 
life we led (hat was bad. And it's all over now." 
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Mann remained silent for a long time. He real- 
ized that he had been betrayed into a mood which 
his companion resented. He realized, too, that she 
did not object to the most searching curiosity in his 
attitude, so long as an understanding sympathy 
accompanied it; but that she was more than likely 
to feel instantly outraged by facetiousness, by any 
intimation that life was not a wholly serious affair^ 
to be grappled with conscientiously. Then of a 
sudden he found himself feeling a simple pity for her. 
He conceded that a straightforward creature like 
this deserved to fare better at the hands of society 
than she appeared to have fared. He did not be- 
lieve that she would fail to find comfort and general 
welfare if she continued to seek for them — and thus 
her revelations were not comedy after all, but drama* 

"After the rough places are crossed," he suggested, 
"you might find happiness together — unless one or 
the other of you makes things more difficult by go- 
ing into the divorce court." 

Susan turned toward him slowly, her face quite 
blank. Then with slowly dawning comprehension 
she answered him. "Oh, no. A divorce wouldn't 
be necessary in any case." 

"Except, of course, that it would mean freedom." 

"Freedom? How?" 

He would have said, "Freedom to marry again"; 
but a less downright response occiured to him: 
"Freedom of mind. Freedom of movement." 

Susan seemed to consider. "I guess you don't 
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understand/' she said, "No, you wouldn't. You 
see, we were only common-law man and wife." She 
spoke with complacency and frankness. There 
was not a hint of embarrassment in her voice, 

Mann stared straight before him; and Susan, 
viewing his profile as the firelight glowed beyond 
him, fancied he had not imderstood. There were 
so many who did not seem to understand common- 
law marriages. 

"I mean," she elaborated, "there wasn't any cere- 
mony — ^no justice of the peace or preacher as there 
is sometimes." 

There was a further ^ence between them and 
then Mann said duUy: "Yes, I understand," 

He seemed to withdraw within himself. He was 
slightly dazed — ^he had to confess it He had heard 
of common-law marriages, of course; but the idea 
of it seemed vague and entirely remote from him. 
Common-law marriage, he thought, was a kind of 
admission by the law that hmnan affairs could not 
always be made to run in a lawful fashion. It was 
an institution planned for the protection of certain 
submerged elements in society. Yet here was a 
woman of an astounding degree of innocence who 
admitted lightly that she was a common-law wife, 
and who saw no cause for being ashamed of her con- 
dition. 

He continued to ruminate darkly; and Susan too 
jrielded to the pensive influences of the time and 
place. Across the black spaces of the night the 
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lightning-bugs began to release their lights. Muf- 
fled, mysterious sounds were audible: the flow of the 
brook, the call of an owl deep in the woods, the pipe 
and whir of insects. 

''It makes you fed sad to see them out there/' 
ventured Susan finally. ''The lightning-bugs, I 
mean." 

"No, not me," said Mann. 

"I mean to have them making their cimning little 
little lights and nobody to see them, if we weren't 
here just by chance." 

"It's our vanity makes us look at it that way. 
They're better off than we are in one way. They 
don't care about being seen. They do what pleases 
them and let it go at that." 

"But why shouldn't we do just that, too?" 

"Besides," continued Mann, "they don't know 
what it is to be lonesome. Think of the delights of 
such a state ! Maybe," he added, with an attempt 
to be more cheerful, "when a tramp is really a good 
tramp his next experience is being a lightning-bug. 
I mean, when he comes back to earth again." 

Susan looked toward him impatiently. "They 
wouldn't have any lights if they didn't mind being 
lonesome," she declared. "That's the way they call 
to each other. I think they may be sweethearting 
right now, some of them." 

"Ah, if that's true it isn't likely that they make 
their lights in vain. It's no use being sorry for them. 
You might as well pity the stream — or the stars." 
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There was another interval of sflence, and then 
Mann spoke — cautiously^ yet with a note of earnest- 
ness. "Mrs. Herkimer," he said, "do you realize 
that there's nothing to prevent you and me from 
going on together, not just imtil to-morrow but — 
afterward?" 

"Why not?" she demanded. 

"No legal reason," he explained. 

"I don't know anything about l^gal reasons. I 
don't know what you mean." 

"Why shouldn't we go on together just as we've 
been tonday?" 

"We don't belong together. That's the best 
reason I can think of." 

"Well— why not?" 

"I belong to Herkimer. I ran away from him. 
Unless I mean to keep to myself I think I belong to 
him stiU." 

"But you weren't boimd to him." 

"Why, yes, I was. Of course I was. It's the 
people who go through with a rigmarole who don't 
really belong to each other. That's the way it 
seems to me. They depend upon the rigmarole, 
you might say, and not on themselves. Your own 
feeling is the only thing that coimts. If you can't 
depend on that you're no good. What can out- 
siders do for you, I'd like to know? They can't 
make you married any more than they can make 
you honest or smart It's a thing you must do for 
yourself." 
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Mann was now frowning faintly — a frown which 
he might have borrowed from Susan. Here was this 
unschooled woman leading him into a dark place and 
bidding him behold the stars. He wondered if the 
stars were really there. 

*^ I mean in the eyes of the commimity/' he parried. 

"The community never did anything for me. It 
didn't even know anything about me. I worked for 
myself, hard, imtil Herkimer took care of me; and 
then it was Herkimer and not the community. I've 
heard your kind of talk before. I don't know any- 
thing about it." 

Mann was silenced by this. When he spoke again 
there was perplexity in his tone. "Would you mind 
telling me how you worked that out ? " he asked. It 
was sophistry, according to all the standards of hu- 
man rectitude — ^yet she had not uttered her words 
as if they were sophistries. 

"It isn't anything I've thought," declared Susan. 
"It's what I have lived. The people in Pleasant 
Lane don't have to himt for the truth. It comes 
to them fast enough. Sometimes it hits them so hard 
it stuns them." She paused. Then — "I think I'd 
better go to sleep," she added. 

Something in her tone, as well as in her words, 
seemed to place the old distance between them again. 

"May I help you up?" he asked. 

"No, thank you." She got to her feet. 

Mann stood away from her at a respectful dis- 
tance. He realized that he had not compassed 
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even a slight degree of intimacy^ but that, instead, 
ridiculous barriers that could not be described in 
any of the terms of the logic of schools were arising 
between them in increasing nimibers. She was 
what many people would have described as a woman 
who lacked virtue; jret she kept him at a distance — 
not by the practice of any art but by sheer simplic- 
ity, by something within her. 

His man's sense of logic was offended. For an 
instant he was tempted to ignore her indefensible 
fancies, to sweep aside her absurd sophistries, to take 
charge of the situation and shape it to suit himself. 

He was checked by her childlike confidence, her 
obvious faith in him, as she turned toward the ledge 
where her pallet of grass was spread. 

"Mrs. Herkimer," he broke out impatiently, 
"won't you say, at least, that you're going to fed 
more comfortable because of my being in the lower 
berth?" 

Susan battled with herself. She could not teU 
why it was so hard for her to be generous toward 
her companion, who had treated her only with friend- 
liness and consideration. 

"I'll fed more comfortable," she said, "when I 
get started on the road to Horseshoe to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XV 
TWO TRA\3ELLERS DISCOVER A TOWN 

They set out for Horseshoe the next morning, lei- 
surely yet with a certain degree of eagerness. If 
Susan had not clearly defined her expectations, even 
to herself, there was certainly present in her con- 
sciousness the hope that she might find some sort 
of emplo}mient. It seemed clear to her that happi- 
ness did not lie along the road of idleness; and her 
idea was that she need not sacrifice her liberty, even 
if she accepted a position of some sort. She could 
give it up the moment she wished to; and there 
would be none to decide her way of life for her save 
herself. In brief, the journey to Horseshoe was 
simply another adventure, and the life which offered 
itself to her there might be accepted or rejected as 
she saw fit. 

Mann's interest sprang wholly from his compan- 
ion's. He thought it might be entirely diverting 
to observe how this strange woman took hold of a 
phase of life which was new to her. He was also 
alertly curious as to the outcome of their imdefined 
relationship. She had made no objection to their 
begtoBiBg L journey into the towi together. At 
what point would she decide to bid him farewell? 
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Or would she, possibly, consent to a continuation of 
their companionship? Or — ^more likely still — ^would 
circumstances combine to keep them together, re- 
gardless of what they planned or preferred ? 

He had been amazaj, upon their setting out, by 
her explanation of how the imexplained horse came 
into her possession. She had said simply: ^^Ifoimd 
it, and it needed somebody to help it. It belongs to 
us as much as to anybody else." 

He had laughed at the simplicity of this, and had 
siunmed the case up in words which she scarcely 
grasped: "If you fed that it's yours by right of dis- 
covery, you can't go wrong by holding on, at least 
imtil somebody with a better claim shows up. The 
theory of unconscious sin was an invention of the 
mediaeval theologians — ^Uttle chaps — and hasn't any 
place in the creeds of the heathen on the one side or 
the teachings of Jesus on the other." And then, 
with a smile: "We'll take yoiu: live stock with us to 
Horseshoe, and if we run afoul of any sheriffs we'll 
hope they'll have a sense of humor." 

"Oh, wait!" exclaimed Susan imperatively. 

The refuge under the bluffs had been left more 
than an hour ago when Susan stopped, her eyes shin- 
ing, her hands, pressed together, held close to her 
heart. 

Mann, who had been walking silently and some- 
what listlessly beside her, brought himself to a halt, 
quite after the manner of a soldier. Then both 
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travellers sent their glances far ahead, and both be- 
came possessed of a feeling very Uke rapture. 

The road had lain through almost unbroken 
forests; but a turn had occurred a moment earlier, 
and now they found themselves at the top of a hill, 
with a tranquil and arresting scene spread before 
them. 

In the distance, in the midst of a basin which was 
barren of forest, lay Horseshoe — ^bright, even bril- 
liant, in the searchhig sun of the summer morning. 
The man and woman on their hilltop could see 
every edifice, every street, eveiy open space in the 
town. There were little gardens, with flowers and 
vegetables in rows; and wells, with mossy roofs and 
boarded sides; and fences, some of which were 
erect and rigid, while others manifested a tendency 
to lie down and slumber. There were uncompro- 
mising roads, spanning the shortest distance from 
point to point, and there were easy-going paths which 
meandered idly. There were animals in occasional 
open spaces: cows, horses, dogs. And there were 
chickens and a flock of geese. There was a school- 
house, and a church, and a cemetery; yes, and an- 
other church, and another. The cemetery seemed 
disproportionately large for so small a town. It 
lay upon a distant slope, its headstones catching 
the brilliant sunlight, and it seemed to be trying to 
dlmb over the hill and beyond, into complete peace- 
fulness. In what seemed to be the main street there 
was a public well, shaded by high trees with wide- 
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spreading branches. Wagons were drawn up under 
the shade of these trees; and near by were horses 
which had been unhitched and tied. Some of the 
horses were feeding, apparently. They seemed to 
be stretching their necks to reach wisps of hay, or 
boxes filled with grain. 

And over beyond the town the most electrifying 
thing of all appeared: the steel rails and r^ular 
cross-ties of a single line of railway. For a few him- 
dred yards the tracks were double; and on one of 
these side-tracks a few box-cars stood, waiting to be 
loaded or unloaded. Here also stood a little station 
with a square garden patch at either end. 

'^ It's Horseshoe ! '' exclaimed Susan. 

"Horseshoe," assented Mann. "It looks pretty, 
doesn't it? — especially those steel rails, with their 
far-off 'come-hither' inflection." 

"I don't believe anjrthing ever looked so pretty to 
me in all my life," declared Susan. 

"And yet it's just another city like the one you 
ran away from — only on a mean scale." 

"Oh, but let's hope it's something good !" pleaded 
Susan. 

"I'm afraid I've only told you what's true; and 
I haven't told you the worst of the truth, either. 
That little town down there is different from the dty 
in one important way. The people who live in it 
are just country people, after all. They'll be star- 
ing at us when we get a little farther on. They'll 
want to know all about us. And when they find 
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we're a little different from them they'll demise 



us-" 



''But why?" demanded Susan. 

''My dear friend, there are hundreds of thousands 
of Horseshoes, bearing one name or another, all over 
the country— all over the world. I know the kind 
of people who live there. There's a school-teacher, 
and two or three preachers, and a judge, and " 

"Oh!" moaned Susan, "what makes you think . 
there's a judge?" 

"There's always a judge," declared Mann. " Who 
ever heard of the b^ eating the honey they gath- 
ered?" 

"I'm going on," said Susan. She tried not to 
speak disagreeably, but she did not wish to be dis- 
coiuraged, to be disillusioned, now. 

"Come on, Cleopatra!" Mami turned and 
tugged at the halter strap in his hand, and the man 
and woman and horse proceeded down the hill in 
silence. 

There was a moment, later, when Mami had an 
impulse to bid his companion farewell and leave her 
to descend upon the town alone. But he quickly- 
banished the thought. Whatever else she was, she 
was a woman without protection, and he might be 
of service to her among a dan which might in all 
probability prove inimical to her. And as yet she 
had said no word by way of dismissal. Besides, 
there was the persisting thought in his mind that 
this imique creature, despite the utterly fantastic 
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quest upon which she had set out, possessed qualities 
which were lovely and rare. She was like a sort of 
sleeping princess, stolen away from her enchanted 
wood, and waiting for. some one to awaken her by 
the still unspoken words of magic. 

He had been greatly amazed by her frank attitude 
toward marriage on the common-laj;^ plan, and by 
her admission that she was a wife of the type which 
is regarded as no wife at all by the whole of Christen- 
dom. He had even felt that her admission absolved 
him from many of those obligations which a man 
must always recognize in his dealings with a good 
woman. 

But what she had lost by an astounding frankness 
she had regained by her own consciousness of merit — 
of rectitude. He had forgotten her damaging ad- 
mission now. Instead he was regarding, with in- 
creasing wonder, certain newly revealed beauties in 
his companion. She was advancing toward Horse- 
shoe with the rapture of a child entering a field of 
daisies. She seemed slighter, more delicate, than he 
had thought her. The poise of her head was like 
that of an eager little girl. He was quite amazed 
by all this, and yet . • • clearly she was responding 
to the caU of life, she who had never lived as yet. 
She was responding to that instinct to live which is 
the propelling power of all hiunanity. 

Tliey came closer to the houses; and at the im- 
minence of new tests and encounters Susan felt her 
heart failing her again. She had run away, with a 
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factitious courage, from the dty, and this courage 
had slipped from her during the brief time in which 
she had permitted herself even in moderate measure 
to lean upon Mann. Now she realized that she 
would have to come into contact with the people 
of this strange town — ^with some of them at least. 
She would have to conciliate them, if they were un- 
friendly; she would have to answer questions. She 
felt as one might fed upon venturing out of doors 
without being properly dothed. 

She tumed to her companion abruptly. "We 
ought to fix up a story to tell/' she said, regarding 
him sharply. 

Mann could have laughed at the simple mendacity 
of this; but he speedily recalled the fact that she had 
been nurtured in a hard school, where women, as well 
as men, had to fend against constant crudties and 
injustice. The sort of obliquity she manifested now 
was not the result of instinct; it was simply devdop- 
ment 

"There!" he cried gayly, "you're coming under 
the spell of dvilization again. In the main you 
were beautifully incautious back there in the wilds. 
Still, you're right. We ought to have a story to tell. 
Can you suggest one?" 

"We'll not tdl them we came from Quitman," 
dedded Susan somewhat darkly. "You think of 
the name of some town. And we're coming to 
Horseshoe because we heard the town is having a 
boom." 
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Mann seemed to be weighing this judicially. 
*'Very well," he agreed. It occurred to him that 
she had overlooked the most important point in her 
planning. What were they to say as to their rela- 
tionship — as to why they were travelling together? 
He waited, confident that Susan would come to this 
speedily. He would cheerfully have made a sugges- 
tion, but he feared to shock her. There was only 
one course to take, he thought — and possibly she 
would hit upon that herself. 

They reached the level of the town; they passed 
one house and then another: trim little places, with 
painted paling fences and neat flower-beds in front. 
There were also door-bells, and pretty lace curtains, 
and large panes of glass in the windows. 

Mann continued to r^ard his companion inquir- 
ingly. He could see that she was deeply pondering. 
She would realize presently that they would have to 
seem something more to each other than mere chance 
acquaintances. Perhaps this thought had already 
occurred to her, and she was seeking for words with 
which to touch upon it delicately. 

In the meantime they were steadily drawing closer 
to the town, and in a few minutes confidences and 
plans might be alike impossible. 

And then Mann's mind was diverted from the 
channel it had been following by an entirely remark- 
able spectacle. 

In front of them, in the road, the grotesque figure 
of a very old woman appeared. She was walking 
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with the aid cd a stick, which she carried staffs 
fashion. She took short, quick steps, as if she 
had to move r^idly in order to maintain her equi- 
librium. 

At the approach of Mann and Susan she stqiped 
and grasped her staS with both hands. By much 
effort she brought herself to a fairly upright position, 
and her eyes peered with childish excitement from 
a sunbonnet which sagged about her face. 

She looked exultantly at Susan and asked a most 
disconcerting question: "Are you the woman from 
Qidtman?" 

The tones mi^t have issued from a beak — they 
were so harsh and expressionless. Yet the woman's 
unlovely old face was aflame, in a fashion: as if she 
were a reception committee of one, come to extend to 
Susan the keys of the town. 

"I'm not from Quitman," responded Susan sim- 
ply. Her voice trembled ever so slightly. 

The old woman removed her glance from Susan 
and fixed it upon Mann. "No, I reckon not," she 
said. "The woman from Quitman was travelling 
alone." She produced, seemingly from nowhere, a 
ridiculous little newspaper and held it out to Mann. 
She pointed with much agitation to an article on the 
first page. 

Mann took the paper and straightened it out, 

looking first at the title : The Horseshoe NaU. Then 

his glance travelled down to the article Che old 

woman had pointed out to him. Under the heading 
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From Our Correspondents" he found, under a 
Quitman head-line, an item beginning 

'^Our interesting little city was shaken from centre 
to circumference one day last week by the appear- 
ance of a mysterious woman, travelling alone " 

Mann glanced down the article imtfl his eyes 
chanced upon the name — ^Mrs. Herkimer. 

"Very interesting," he said lightly, handing the 
paper back to the eager old woman. "No, this 
lady is not from Quitman." 

Susan looked at him with grateful eyes; and then 
at the wretched creatiure who now folded her news- 
paper and put it away with a sigh. 

"You going to stop in Horseshoe?" came the 
rasping voice again. 

"We thought of stepping for a time," replied 
Mann. 

"Take my word, and don't It's a hell hole — a 
hell hole. Better keep right on agoing." 

"I'm very glad you mentioned it," responded 
Mann amiably. "We're very heartily obliged to 
you." He took a step forwajxi. "Good day," he 
added, nodding pleasantly. 

"What a queer creature!" whispered Susan, 
when they were on their way again. In her mind 
echoed the words: "She travels alone." She felt 
fearfully uneasy. "What was it in the paper?" 
she asked. 

"Oh, just some bucolic nonsense. Nothing for 
us to pay any attention to." 
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Susan's feet became heavy, her eyes were cloudy 
^th unhappiness. "She travels alone" were the 
words she repeated again and again to herself. 

Mann noted her sudden distress. There came to 
him a renewed and stronger desire to serve her, im- 
selfishly and to the end of her trials. "Would you 
rather we went different wa}'^ now?" he suggested. 
"I don't mean that we should separate entirely. I 
could find something to do, and keep an ^e on you 
from a distance — to help, in case you might need 
help <^ any kind." 

He was surprised by the promptness and inten^ty 
ai her response. "Oh, no I Let's not separate 
nowl" she almost implored. "You know I've got a 
little money. We'll go to a boarding-house, so that 
we can get out of sight somewhere for a while. I'd 
feel so much better if you'd stay with me until I 
get taken in somewhere." 

Mann was puzzled by her sudden chaise of spirit. 
She who had been so independent — so lesentftd of 
needless help — ^had become in a moment a good deal 
like the average type of woman. 

"Of course, I won't leave you imtil you want me 
to," he assured her. 

And so they walked resolutely into the town, keep- 
u^ to the middle of the road» though there were now 
sidewalks along one or both sides of the way. Mann 
talked to his companion easily when an occasional 
pedestrian paused to look at them, or when men 
and wcmien came to the porches near by and stared. 
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''Back to the heart of dvilization agam 1" he said, 
with friendly contempt for the aspect of things; 
and then his glance fell upon a large building, oddly 
distinguished from among its surroundings, whidi 
lay just ahead. 

Above its portals hung thb conspicuous legend: 

THE HOSSESHOE HOTEL 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SUSAN TO THE RESCUE 

The gentle and observant traveller need only have 
looked at the structure called the Horseshoe Hotel 
to know that on a day now long gone a man with a 
dream had entered Horseshoe and had sou^t to 
make the town his home. 

The hotel building was an old residence — or, more 
accurately, it was an antiquated mansion. It was 
a thing unique among its surroundings. With the 
grimy and crude structures which constituted old 
Horseshoe it had as Httle in common as with the 
smart, flimsy buildings which were springing up 
everywhere in response to Horseshoe's boom. The 
inunense pillared portico along the front must have 
been almost noble in its time; and even from the 
street you got the impression of an interior character- 
ized by generosity, by a large-handed sp>aciousness. 

There had been grounds and a garden at one time; 
but the garden was now a wilderness of vines and of 
trees which had gone to decay through lack of care. 
There were remnants of fences; mute witnesses to 
the fact that the human beings who had once been at 
home here were here no longer. Tliere was, in a 
word, the story of a man's failure and downfall in 
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that shining legend across the structure's front: 
The Horseshoe Hotel. The thmg might have made 
you think of heavily applied cosmetics on the face of 
a woman once beautiful and good. 

Up a dozen steps Susan climbed to the wide, 
stage-like porch, while Mann reconnoitred. To a 
post in front of the hotel he had tied the horse he had 
been leading, and then he entered the seemingly 
deserted hostelry in search of a welcome. 

While she waited, Susan looked down the minia- 
ture street which divided the miniatiure city. She 
noted the fact that people were moving along the 
sidewalks in the brisk and purposeful fashion which 
one does not note quite out in the coimtry. The 
sidewalks were of wood and every footfall made a 
report which, Susan believed, must be audible to the 
remotest comers of the town. The men were in 
some odd manner suggestive of the men of the city — 
yet what a difference there was ! They seemed to 
lack authority in their dress, in their carriage, in 
their very existence. And mingled with the make- 
believe lurban types there were gaimt fellows with 
tanned faces and slouching straw hats who stepped 
high and talked in loud voices — ^men from the outer 
territory surrounding the town. 

There were not a few who turned their heads curi- 
ously to look at the man and woman who climbed 
the hotel steps; for the forenoon train-time had 
passed two hours ago, and the hack service between 
Horseshoe and Smith City had been discontinued. 
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They were accustomed to an unusual number of 
strangers, for the new raikoad had acted as a magnet, 
and a good many pe(^Ie were settling in Horse- 
shoe with the ddusion that in itself the railroad 
would create work and wealth. But Susan and 
Mann bad come into the town afoot — ^which was un- 
usual in itself; and there was something in the man- 
ner and appearance of both the man and the woman 
which would have proclaimed anywhere that they 
were not of the coimtry but from the city. 

After a long time, as it seemed, Susan heard the 
welcome soimd of voices indde the hotel. There 
was a murmtured colloquy, which drew nearer, and 
then she heard Mann's voice call out clearly and 
cheerfully: 

"It's all right!" 

And so, with her fear of what might lie before her 
of small account, when measured with her dread of 
standing any longer before the public view of Horse- 
shoe, Susan stepped out of the brilliant sunshine, 
through the wide-opoi doors, and into a somewhat 
sombre halt 

"This way." It was another voice that spoke, 
a woman's voice; and Mann stood aside and waited 
until Susan had entered the hotel-office and waiting- 
loom, a small room which bad been created by the 
introduction of a wooden partition. 

"The madam wants to get accommodations," 
annotmced Mann easily, when he saw that Susan 
he^tated to state her own case. 
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The woman he addressed was still young— scarcely 
oldet than Susan, perhaps. Slattern is the word 
Susan would have applied to her, after the two 
women had exchanged a swift, challenging look; 
yet this woman of the hotel might, with a different 
will or nature, or possibly on another occasion, have 
been handsome. There was an abxmdance of color 
in her face and a sensuous light in her reddish- 
brown eyes. She was broad-shouldered and heavy 
of bust and hips; her throat was of great diameter, 
yet soft and white. She wore a shabby waist which 
had been costly and colorful in its time, and which 
still gave its wearer a soiled, Jimo-like splendor. It 
buttoned in front, or should have done so; though 
just now the comers fell away from her throat, 
discovering much ripe flesh, only partly hidden be- 
neath a lace xmdergarment. Finally, her abundant 
hair was of a fine auburn. 

''That's all right," she said. She looked at Mann 
boldly and with slightly heightened color. ''And I 
suppose you want to stay too?" 

"Yes, certainly," Susan interposed. The woman 
had paid so little heed to her that the situation was 
becoming something less of an ordeal. 

"Well, it will be all right." Her vision seemed to 
be taking in the invisible spaces of the hotel rather 
than the man and woman who had applied to her 
for quarters. The expression in her eyes was ex- 
plained when she added: "We're crowded just now- 
Some of my husband's relatives are here on a visit 
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And there are the regular boarders. . There's the 
station-agent and his wife, and Mr. Prouty. His 
wife is coming over from Smith City later, and they're 
going to rent a house. But he's staying here now. 
He nms the paper." 

The idle garrulity of this was like a song in Susan's 
ears; or, rather, it was like a kindly enveloping cloud 
to one who has stood too long in the sun. It seemed 
to afford her a greatly coveted obscurity. 
The paper?" asked Mann politely. 
The Nail. It used to be The Nail-Citizen^ but 
they've dropped the Citizen now. You know we 
used to have two papers; but they were both starv- 
ing to death before they consolidated. The Nail 
had the coimty printing, and The Citizen had Ep- 
stein's advertising and Goldman's." 

They had taken seats and Susan was sinking back 
into herself with a sense of relief. A woman who 
talked in such an idle strain, and with such loudness 
and indolence, was incapable of any real discernment, 
she believed. She looked in a kind of remote, hidden 
way at this self -betraying creature, who had no depth 
of character and no aim to conceal the fact that she 
was quite shallow and common. She noticed, too, 
that the hotel woman was quite wilfully betraying 
her admiration of Mann, searching his features in 
an almost predatory fashion and coloring when she 
caught his eye. She noted, finally, that Mann was 
maintaining the innocent, almost demure, expres- 
sion which is the male's only method of keeping 
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countenance in the face of a too frankly manifested 
admiration. 

"Did you say you came from Smith City?*' asked 
the woman, after she had seemingly exhausted other 
topics. 

"Yes/' replied Mann; and Susan became tense. 
She was relieved when a yotmg, somewhat ill-featured 
woman appeared in the doorway. 

" Why didn't you come when I called you, Janey ? " 
demanded the hotel woman of the newcomer. "I 
want you to get accommodations ready for two — 
and put on two extra plates for dinner." 

The young woman disappeared without making 
any response at all. 

"I suppose you got a rig in Smith City to bring 
you over?" 

Again Susan's fingers tightened on the arms of her 
chair. She did not remove her eyes from Mann's face. 

"No," replied Mann, after a moment's delibera- 
tion, "we started over in our own rig, but a tire 
came off when we were near Quitman and I left the 
buggy with the blacksmith. The harness, too. I 
brought the mare along with me. I may decide to 
buy another buggy here if I need one before I can 
send to Quitman." 

Susan blinked rapidly. She was almost as greatly 
amazed as a New England child might be if it f oxmd, 
on some familiar common, an elephant, or a band of 
Arabs, or a playful walrus. Her blood seemed to 
freeze again when the hotel woman remarked: 
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'^ I hear they've had a great deal of excitement over 
in Quitman/' 

^^ Excitement?'' echoed Mann. 

"Mr. Prouty— of The Nail — ^teUs me they had a 
visit from a woman thief over there." 

"Oh, yes, yes," assented Mann. "Yes, I heard 
sometibdng about that." 

"I believe they didn't have any real proof that 
she was a thief," remarked Susan casiially. She 
felt for the moment that it was quite beyond her 
power to remain silent. 

"Yes," added Mann, nodding, "I believe there was 
some question as to her guilt." 

"Anyway, a suspicious character, travelling 
around by herself. She coiddn't have been there 
for any good purpose." 

Susan held heiself in hand as she had never done 
in all her life before. What would Mann think? 
Wouldn't he know at once that she was the woman 
who had been regarded with suspicion by the people 
of Quitman? And what reason had she given him 
to believe in her innocence? 

But Mann only smiled oddly. Once he shot a 
whimsical, taunting glance at Susan; but his face 
betrayed neither surprise nor resentment. 

"I see you're a wise woman," he declared, nodding 
slowly at the woman of the hotel. He repeated 
thoughtfully: "A very wise woman !" 

The silence which followed was broken by the pro- 
prietress, who seemed to recall the responsibilities 
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of her position. She arose hastily, assuming a busi- 
nesslike air, and moved toward the hall with an 
energy quite alien to her bearing of the instant before. 

*^ I must see what that girl's done toward making 
ready for you," she said. Her footsteps could be 
heard blending with other noises in distant rooms — 
the singing of a caged bird, the clatter of dishes. 

Susan turned timid yet defiant eyes upon Mann. 
She seemed, for the moment, a good deal like a little 
girl. 

"Of course you know," she whispered, "that Tm 
the woman she was talking about?" 

Mann smiled buoyantly. "What's the differ- 
ence ? " he asked. 

"But you don't believe Tm a— a thief?" 

He seemed to weigh the question. He leaned for- 
ward, his elbows on his knees, his hands clasped. 
Susan observed, however, that his lips were resisting 
a smile — and she had become accustomed to seeing 
him thus when he wished to be tantalizing. 

"I'll tell you," he said finally, "I never thought 
much about it. You see, I've got nothing to lose." 

"But tell me," persisted Susan, "you don't believe 
it ? " She was tremendously in earnest. 

He became serious then. " Of course not ! What 
a ridiculous question ! " 

Her eyes became slightly ixnsty. "Well, I don't 
want you to," she declared. 

"You're entirely all right," he said, with the 
thought of tiding over her stressful moment. 
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"YouH get in here all right, and as soon as I make 
sure of it I'll disappear. Don't you let any of them 
wony you." 

Something in his tone disturbed Susan in a new 
way. She leaned toward him with sudden vehe- 
mence. "There's one tiling I want to tell you," 
she declared. "I'm not going to make a convenience 
of any one — of you, I mean. We've been friends to- 
gether. You've been a help to me. And I'm not 
going to have it all one-sided. I'LL pay this woman 
here for accommodations for us both — as long as I 
can. And then you can sell — Cleopatra." There 
was the ghost of a twinkle in her eye as she uttered 
the word he had first tised. "I mean, if nobody 
claims her. And you can take half the mon^ and 
give me half. And then if I want to I can go down 
to the station and buy a ticket for back home." 

Mann beamed with joy: not because of the re- 
ward which she seemed to consider worth while, but 
because of the proof that she thought of him with 
kindness. Here again was the quality which he had 
stupidly thought of as boyishness; but it wasn't 
boyishness. It was her sense of honor and justice. 
She wouldn't make a convenience of any one; and 
he wondered if there was a rarer or higher virtue 
among men than just that. 

He r^iarded her with keen eyes. "Don't think 

about that ticket for back home just yet," he said. 

And then, with deeper earnestness: "Do you know, 

Mrs. Herkimer, I'd be willing to settle down in the 
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old harness again — ^I'm sure of it — ^if we could go on 
being with each other^ and maybe helping each other. 
There's something awfully fair and square about you. 
You're what I'd call a regular partner. Let's not 
talk about tickets. I'm just beginning to find out 
that it's a wonderful 'world. I wish you could make 
that discovery too. Let's think of going on through 
the wilds together. We might discover wonderful 
things. We might — " he paused and smiled slowly 
— "we mi^t even find each other." 

Susan was beginning again to experience that unde- 
fiinedy delicious fear of him — and tiien she and Mann 
both were rudely wrenched away from their senti- 
mental mood. 

A disturbance of quite startling proportions had 
occurred just outside the door. Two voices, pro- 
jected- from different directions, came together and 
broke against each other. 

"I told you to do it half an hour ago," the hotel 
woman was shouting, "and now I find you haven't 
tumed a hand." 

Then came the response — a very trumpet of soimd: 
"No, it wasn't half an hour ago — and I won't be any- 
body's slave." 

"But you'll mind what I tell you !" 

"I'll not mind. I'm going to quit. I have quit." 

There was an interval of silence; then sudden 
sounds indicating that the women had laid hands 
upon each other. In an instant two contending 
bodies appeared outside the door. The woman who 
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had been called Janey was tiying to free herself from 
her mistress, whose heavy body was kept persistently 
in the way. 

'^You're not going to leave me like this, without 
any notice. You wouldn't dare to I" 

^'I would ! I hfxoe I You ask me to fix a room 
while I Ve got dinner on, while you sit around doing 
nothing. I'm through.'' 

Then Mann and Susan bdidd the shocking spec- 
tacle of an assault. The larger woman — ^the mis- 
tress — suddenly stood erect and lifted her hand with 
deliberation. Her eyes were dancing strangdy. 
She bit her lips; her bosom was heaving. Once she 
struck the servant on the face with extraordinary 
force. Then she rained a dozen blows, dealt with 
the flat of her hand, upon the other woman's head 
and shoulders and badk. The strange light fairly 
flamed in her eyes. And then she was striking 
against empty space. The other woman had es- 
caped. For another moment she stood, panting 
and bewildered. And then she began to weep. 

Susan arose and went to her quietly. "Don't!" 
she commanded. "You'll make yourself illl It's 
not worth it. You must let me hdp. Look — ^we'U 
not waste words — ^if your servant is really gone. 111 
take her place. I've nothing else to do just now. 
I'd really like to try — ^to leam how. You needn't 
pay me any wages. You shall give us accommoda- 
tions — ^untn you can get another servant. And stop 
crying." 
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The uncouth woman had tottered to the doorway 
and had hid her face in her arms. Now she looked 
from her hiding-place and grief gave place to wonder 
in her distorted face. She looked at Mann, who was 
regarding her with frank amazement. Then she 
smiled swiftly, most amazingly. "Will you? You 
angel out of heaven I " She turned to Mann. " Will 
you let her ? " 

He nodded. He was still regarding her curiously. 

"Then we ought to begin right away." She was 
bearing Susan away with complete single-mindedness 
of pxupose; but as if with an afterthought she paused 
and turned to Mann. "Thank 3rou ever so much, 

Mr. " She looked inquiringly from one to the 

other. "I think you haven't told me what your 
name is." 

Susan was about to answer, but her tongue fal- 
tered. It was her companion who stepped into the 
breach. 

"Mann," he said. 

"Thank you. Please make yourself at home, Mr. 
Mann. Now, Mrs. Mann, we'll have to hurry." 

And Susan, with one glance at Mann — a glance of 
remonstrance, of alaim, of despair— followed silently 
in her wake. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

SUSAN DREAMS 

Sttsan was entirely bewildered by the suddenness 
with which she was transferred into a realm, an at- 
mosphere, which was strange to her in eveiy detaiL 
She became aware, vaguely, that the woman who 
was conducting her into the private realms of the 
hostelry had assumed a brisk and decisive manner. 
But she was too deeply concerned with other impres- 
sions to pay much attention to her companion. She 
was being stunned by magnitudes which were quite 
unprecedented in all her experiences. 

She had never seen a dining-room which ap- 
proached in spaciousness this dining-room in the 
Horseshoe Hotel. It may have been a ballroom orig- 
inally; or it may be that a partition had been re- 
moved when the building lapsed from its destiny as 
a residence and became a place of pubKc entertain- 
ment. At any rate, it was sufficiently large to har- 
bor echoes, now that it was emply of aJl save tables 
and chairs. There were a great many tables large 
enough for four persons — a score of them, Susan 
thought Each had its much-worn white table- 
cloth, and a cruet, and a bottle of catsup or of Wor- 
cestershire sauce. 

There were high windows, looking out upon the 
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tangled garden, and one of them, alas, looked out 
upon a vast sea of cans which had been thrown from 
the kitchen window after their contents had been 
removed. 

And then there was the kitchen — a wonderful 
place, with its phalanxes of dishes, and its immense 
range, and its cupboards filled with linen or cooking 
utensils. Susan had never previously grasped the 
fact that a kitchen of such immense capacity was 
needed an3rwhere. Even to one as inexperienced as 
she these things suggested the need of many, servants. 

"How many people do you have to provide for?" 
she asked uneasily. 

The other woman easily read the thought in her 
mind. "You mustn't worry about that,'' she said. 
"Except on special occasions there are never more 
than a dozen or so, and they're spread out over an 
hour or more. It's hardly any more difficult than 
looking after a good big family. We have to be 
able to handle a good many more on special occa- 
sions, like coiut w6ek, when the town's full of stran- 
gers and we can expect to have a lot come in for 
meals. But in ordinary times it's easy enough." 

She peered into several steaming stew-pans on the 
range, and then into the oven, in which Susan caught 
a glimpse of a roast of beef. "Everything seems to 
be all right," she decided. And then she briskly 
instructed Susan in the first of her duties. There 
were certain tables to set, and bread to cut, and dishes 
to place in a conv^ent position. 
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Susan thought of one precaution which it seemed 

best for her to take. "You know, Mrs. " She 

paused in embarrassment. 

"Royall" supplied the other woman. *'My 
name's Royal." 

"ThaDk you. You know, Mrs. Royal, I'm gcung 
to be fearfully ignorant about this sort Of work, just 
at first. I hope you'll make allowances for that" 

"You'll do very nicely, I'm sure." The tone was 
pleasantly reassuring. "Come, now, let me see 
what you can do with the roast. It's been in long 
enoiigh." She stood back a little quizzically and 
indicated by gesture as well as word that she wished 
Susan to remove the roast from the oven. 

With the feeling of an ioespert diver leaving a 
lofty perch and facing strange waters, Susan stepped 
forward. If she was somewhat overawed by her 
immediate surroundings, she still had a distinct 
contempt for the general run of things which char- 
acterized Horseshoe. She was determined not to 
betray any want of capacity. 

She seized a cloth which lay conveniently at hand 
and grasped the roasting-pan firmly in both hands. 
She placed it on the table and looked about her for 
the carving-knife. 

"There it is," said Mrs. Royal. 

But Susan had already located it and was apply- 
ing it ejcpertly to its steel. There were a few things 
she had learned to do, even in that one room in 
Pleasant Lane. 
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She began to carve the meat. And so her new- 
est obstacle was surmounted and her new work was 
b^gun. 

She could scarcdy have been in a condition con- 
ducive to mental growth during that hour and the 
hours which immediately succeeded it. She was 
applying all her energies to the task in hand. She 
was determined not to fail in this new position, 
which had in it the merit of a definite end and inten- 
tion. 

She was speedily made aware of just tluit quality 
in her task. There were certain things to do within 
a given time; and failure to do them meant the dis- 
rupting of a system. She was not drifting now; 
she was not living aimlessly. Moreover, she began 
to perceive, little by little, that she was in a place 
where individuality might be made to count. The 
dinner that was about to be served, or which was 
being served, did not represent any planning of her 
own, certainly; but there were infinite varieties of 
dinners and other meals, and very certainly she 
might expect to have a hand in shaping these later 
on. 

When men and women b^gan coming into the 
dining-room, immediately after twdve o'clock, Mrs. 
Royal's manner became firmly masterful. 

"Take off your apron now," she said briskly, in- 
dicating the gannent which had been provided upon 
Susan's entrance into the kitchen. "You will find 
a white apron in the cupboard drawer there. You'll 
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wait on the tables and I'll serve the meals. That's 
our rule." 

Susan was dismayed. '^I'm so untidy/' she fal- 
tered. " If I only had time to get ready ! Couldn't 
you do the work in the dining-room this time and 
let me do the serving?" 

^^ Nonsense!" exclaimed Mrs. Royal, not at all 
unkindly. "You look better than I do. You may 
not feel just right, after travelling, but this is an 
emergency — and, really, you look quite neat. Go 
ahead, like a good woman. You'll have time after 
dinner to think about your appearance." 

Susan obeyed, feeling that she could not have 
refused; and when her hands, bearing a heavy 
waiter, trembled so that she could scarcely control 
them, she was grateful to find that the half-dozen 
men in the dining-room and the lesser nmnber of 
women looked at her with friendly eyes and spoke 
to her reassuringly, and even helped her in little 
ways. Most of them were of a kind of people Susan 
could not place. They were equally unlike the men 
and women of Pleasant Lane and the country dis- 
tricts through which she had passed. Their voices 
were pleasantly modulated; they were quiet, and 
they seemed to take no imnecessaiy notice of 
her. 

She gained confidence; and presently she had 
finished her work with a veiy fair degree of adept- 
ness and success. 

She was busily and happily employed with the 
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simpler task of washing dishes a little later when 
Mrs. Royol began, rather eagerly, the preparation 
of another meal, which she placed on a waiter. 

^^ Somebody dise?'' she asked. 

''You go ahead. Mr. Mann has jxist come in. 
He says he's been looking aromid the town. I'll 
see that he gets what he wants." 

Susan was sorry not to have the chance of waiting 
on Mann. She felt that it would be quite a suitable 
thing to do, seeing that he had faithfully waited on 
her under different drciunstances. But Mrs. Roysl 
had already gone into the dining-room, bearing the 
laden waiter. 

And so Susan continued to wash a seemingly inter- 
minable nimiber of dishes. But out of the steam 
which enveloped her she evolved, little by little, a 
stimulating dream. She drew a picture of herself 
as a different, a more skilful, Mrs. Royal. That is 
to say, she imagined herself as a Mtne. BonifacCy with 
the situation entirely in her own hands. The ex- 
perience of having plenty of room to move in, which 
had come to her during that day for the first time in 
her life, had created a mild kind of intoxication. It 
was a wonderful thing, she thought, to be able to 
move across one room after another without any fear 
of trespass or rebuff. Why shouldn't she have her 
own hotel, some day, if she applied herself to that 
end unfalteringly ? She was like a boy who knows of 
no occupation save that of his own father, and who 
decides at a very tender age that he will be a sailor, 
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or a soldier, or a teacher — or whatever it is that his 
father is — ^when he gets to be a man. Susaa had 
never known any really womanly occupation be- 
fore, and now it seemed to her that her destiny lay 
in a hotel dining-room and kitchen. 

She was drawn away from her revery after a time 
by the realization that Mrs. Royal, who still remained 
in the kitchen, had become inexplicably ^ent She 
turned about to determine the cause of this new 
condition. 

Mrs. Royal was standing in the kitchen doorway, 
a little on one side, looking intently out into the din- 
ing-room. There was something at once furtive 
and intense in her attitude. She si^gested a very 
large cat lying in wait for a mouse still beyond its 
reach. 

Susan stepped noiselessly to a point from which 
she could follow the other woman's line of vision. 
And then she slipped back to her place again with an 
odd smile on her lips. 

Mrs. Royal was gazing fixedly at Mann — at him 
and nothing else; and Mann was keepnng his glance 
lowered. There was an unspeakably innocent and 
demure expression on his face — in his very atti- 
tude. 

The thing she had seen took a firm hold upon 
Susan's imagination. It became almost a part of 
her comprehension. But it did not seem to her a 
very important matter. Rather, her conclusion was 
that Mrs. Royal must be a somewhat silly creature. 
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But she was aware of being uneasy. She believed 
tbis was because she might logically expect to find 
it ^fficult to get along with a woman who was not 
only silly, but who had a fearful temper. 

Then she went back to her dream again — to a 
more practical phase of it. She was thinking of the 
task which lay ahead of her before the day would be 
ended. There would be supper to get. She woidd 
try her hand at a nice bread pudding. 

She asked Mrs. Royal if there were any raisins. 

She got no response for quite a long time. But at 
length there was the soimd of footsteps in the dining- 
room. Mann — the last diner — ^was going out. 

"What did you say?" asked Mrs. Royal then. 

Susan repeated her question. She told Mrs. 
Royal what she planned to do. 

That will be ever so nice ! " declared Mrs. Royal. 
No, I haven't got any raisins, but I can get them." 

She seemed pleased to have an occasion to go out 
on the street; and Susan pondered this fact too. 
She had known women who had a passion for getting 
out of the house; but in Mrs. Royal's case it seemed 
strange. Why shoxdd a woman who gave so little 
care to her personal appearance wish to go out where 
people could see her? 

And then she frowned a little. She was thinking 
of how Mrs. Royal had stared raptly at Mann as he 
sat in the dining-room, and how Mann had assimied 
that strange look. 

She realized at length that she was rather pleas- 
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antly excited. Life wasn't any longer a tedious 
thing. There were various forces all about her. 
There were complications. There was a sort of 
game to play and she had her part in it 
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CHAPTER XVm 

"THE BRroAL SUITE'' 

It was seven o'clock in the evening on the first day 
of Susan's stay at the Horseshoe Hotel, and Susan 
was descending the stairs from the second floor with 
the somewhat aimless intention of seddng a resting- 
place. 

As she passed the dining-room she noticed that 
Mrs. Royal was still there and that she was some- 
what ungraciously placing food on a table before a 
huge man with a childish, almost benign expression 
of countenance. The man had on the garb of a 
fisherman and was not at all tidy in appearance, 
and Susan surmised that he might be a relative, and 
that he had been kqpt in the background xmtil all 
the guests had been served. 

She did not give a second thought to the matter. 
She had, in truth, too many problems of her own 
which kept revolving ceasel^y in her mind. 

She coxild not quite xmderstand why she should 
be so greatly worried by the one act of deception of 
which she had been guilty since she had entered the 
hotel. She had been called "Mrs. Mann" and she 
had not corrected this misimpression. She had 
meant to do so, but the task became more and more 
difficult as the day passed. There was Mrs. Royal's 
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fearful temper to consider ; there was her own strange 
status to bear in mind. 

She was resolved to tell the truth about the mat- 
ter when occasion arose; but in the meantime she 
was willing to wait until circumstances might come 
to her aid. 

Despite an unusual degree of phymcal weariness, 
she was.exp>eriencing a kind of elation which was quite 
new to her. She had completed her day's work 
without a mishap and she had won general com- 
mendation. Mrs. Royal had behaved very con- 
siderately toward her, too. Susan had been per- 
mitted the use of Mrs. Royal's own room during the 
afternoon; and also there had been an hour or more 
during which she had been allowed to attend to cer- 
tain personal tasks in the commodious kitchen — 
the laundering and ironlog of linen. There had 
been, in truth, quite a long period during the after- 
noon when she had ^'oyed the sensation of being 
her own mistress and of being permitted to do her 
own work in a leisurely fashion. No room of her own 
had been as^gned to her as yet, but Mrs. Royal had 
promised to attend to this matter as soon as she 
could; and in the meantime she had been made al- 
together comfortable. 

Now, as she descended the stairs, she was aware 
of certain sensations which were both strange and 
delightful. The sense of dignity was one of these. 
She had her place in the world and she was capable 
of occupying it creditably. She experienced also a 
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new attitude toward leisure. Her definite tasks 
were done, and now she had really a lively sense 
of the advantages of being free to do what she 
woidd. 

She thought of Mann. It occurred to her that 
it might be quite delightful to have a talk with him. 
It seemed to her ages since she had had an opp>or- 
tunity to do so. She had served him at supper and 
there had been an exchange of glances: hers pride- 
ful and gratified, his alertly whimsical. But of 
speech there had been almost none. The sense of 
responsibility had been upon her, and Mann had 
realized this. 

She wondered where he could be; but she realized 
with a little shock of surprise that she should not 
care to look for him, or even to ask for him. A 
consciousness of something of delicacy in their re- 
lations came to her. 

She made her appearance on the immense front 
porch; but after a swift sxurvey of all that was 
spread before her vision there she slipped back into 
the doorway so that she could see without being seen. 
The place seemed to be uncomfortably public; and 
there were certain activities going forward which 
seemed to her highly questionable. 

A munber of men were seated on the porch, some 
of whom she did not recognize as among those who 
bad a claim upon the hospitality of the hotel. They 
ware probably town idlers. They sat where they 
could look down the main street of Horseshoe, with 
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it petty activities of many kinds in the distanra; but 
they were interested in something much nearer. 

The sidewalk in front of the hotel was part of 
what was clearly a town promenade, and this was 
the hour when the 3^)ung women of Horseshoe, neatly 
and in some instances even gayly dressed, were 
promenading. They afforded a rather pretty pic- 
ture in their bucolic fashion. They were girli^y 
yotmg and fresh. Ih^ pretended not to be aware 
of the presence of the idlers on the hotel porch; 
yet nothing save the presence of those males could 
have explained the gay hysteria, the exaggerated 
movements of lips, and the effective control of 
glances which were to be noted among the prome- 
naders. 

The thought occurred to Susan that if these young 
women belonged to Pleasant Lane, and had behaved 
as they were now behaving, they would have been 
greatly humiliated before they got very far. But 
she did not draw this conclusion to the detriment of 
Pleasant Lane so mudi as to the silly customs of 
Horseshoe. She had only one name for a young 
woman who permitted herself to make mouths for 
the benefit of strange men. 

Perhaps the dty has its bigotries as well as the 
coimtry. 

She was rather relieved to encounter Mrs. Royal 
as she stepped back into the hall. 

"Come, I want you to go up-staurs with me," 
was Mrs. Royal's greeting. "You know, I don't 
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want you tx> feel that you are a servant here. You're 
here as my friend/' 

She slipped her arm through Susan's, and much to 
the latter's chagrin she drew her out to the porch 
and walked ostentatiously the length of it and back 
again. She was talklmg gayly, though Susan did 
not catch the drift of her remarks. It was quite like 
those promenaders down on the sidewalk. And 
then they went up-stairs. 

They entered a room which appeared to have been 
designed for a sitting-room, though just now its 
furniture iucluded a bed. The windows looked out 
upon a balcony which hung over the street The 
furniture included, besides the bed, a marble-topped 
centre-table, holdiag books and a stereopticon with 
views; a cabiuet filled with curios; a sofa, and 
several chairs. 

"This room," explained Mrs. Royal, "is what we 
call the bridal suite, though of course it isn't a suite 
and no bridal couple ever used it, so far as I know. 
But it's our best room and I alwa3rs feel as if I am 
putting on airs when I spend an evening here." 
She nodded with an impressive smile and added: 
"It's the room I've fitted up for you." 

"It's nice," said Susan, to whom it did seem ad- 
mirable. Then to her surprise she saw Mann stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

"I guess I've found the right place?" he inquired. 
The question seemed to imply an understanding 
between him and Mrs. Royal. 
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"Yes, this is the place" the hotel woman assured 
him. 

Susan was frankly pleased to see him. She was 
surprised when Mrs. Royal nodded toward a chair 
which seemed to have been quite accidentally placed 
dose to her own. There was an empty chair near 
Susan, too, and she wondered why Mann shouldn't 
have taken that one. But she realized that he hadn't 
really been left any choice. 

She was pondering this matter, not very gra- 
doiisly, when there was another airival. A second 
figure appeared in the doorway — a veiy portly figure 
this time. 

Susan recognized the newcomer as the late diner 
she had seen in the dining-room. He proved to be 
Mrs. Royal's husband; and Mann and Susan were 
introduced to him as Mr. and Mrs. Mann. 

Susan was almost too imcomfortable to speak co- 
herently when Royal took the chair dose to her own. 
She glanced at Mann in a reproachful fashion, but 
he did not seem disposed to come to her assistance. 
When she regarded Royal again she could not hdp 
discovering that he was a submissive, docile creature, 
who glanced at his wife from time to time with the 
uncomprehending uneasiness of a child. 

"How nice!" exclaimed Mrs. Royal. "A family 
party." She was dressed more carefully than she 
had been during the day, and she was now assiuning' 
a gay, coquettish manner. Susan thought again 
of those girls down in the street. She fdt disgusted 
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when she observed Mrs. Royal's efforts to play the 
part of a grand dame. Mrs. Royal was plainly try- 
ing to make a favorable impression up>on Mann. 

As for Mann, he was clearly not to be dispirited 
or embarrassed by anything Mrs. Royal did or said. 
The innocence he had assumed as a cloak earlier in 
the day gave place to a marked cheerfulness. He 
was ddighted to note the strange improvement in 
Susan's bearing. She seemed to have gained greatly 
in some indefinable way. And she was so undis- 
guisedly resentful of Mrs. Royal's monop>oly of him I 
He was not slow to remark that Royal too resented 
his wife's gay and free manner with one who was a 
stranger. Mann believed he comprehended quite 
fully the relationship between Royal and his wife. 
Royal was a poor, fond creature who delighted in 
his wife's brightness and hungered for the crumbs 
which fell from the social table at which she sat. 
He coxild not help marvelling at the ironies of hu- 
man existence. He realized how often it is p>ossible 
to find the wif elike woman married to the unfit, evil 
man — the waster; and the husband-like man mar- 
ried to the slattern, the shrew, the aimless gadabout. 

He leaned forward idly and picked up a photo- 
graph albiun which lay on the centre-table. As a 
kind of accompaniment to Mrs. Royal's gay chatter 
he turned the leaves. 

Mrs. Royal noted, at length, that after listlessly 
turning a score of uninteresting faces he was now 
looking quite interestedly at a very old daguerre- 
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o^rpe. Tlie picture was that of a very young woman 
whose natural ment of outline and feature was not 
to be obscured by antiquated style and stilted pose. 

"Poor soul!" was Mann's comment "She's 
probably a withered old woman now, and maybe 
dead and gone. But you can see how proud and 
pretty she was when she sat for that picture." 

Mrs. Royal took the album from his hands and 
turned it about without removing it frcon his knees. 
Then she in^>ected the picture. 

"Oh — that!" she exclaimed. "She's anything 
but dead and gone. She owns the very room we're 
^ttii^ in. I mean, she owns the hotel building." 

Mann, really interested, looked at her inquirhigly. 

"Her name is Eliza Gunn. She's considered 
half-witted now. When she sees strangers in town 
she advises them to go away. She tells everybody 
that Horseshoe is a 'hell hole.'" 

Maun did not remove his eyes from the picture, 
and Mrs. Royal did not know that the expression in 
them had swiftly changed. 

"But why?" he asked. 

"Oh, disappointments. The Giums started well, 
but they wound up badly. Her brother was Judge 
Gunn. He was a congressman from this district a 
good many years ago. He bxiilt this house to live 
in. He came tck) near ^>ending all the money he had 
to build it. The woman he was to have married died 
the day before the wedding. He was defeated the 
next time he ran for Congress. He b^jan going 
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down-hill and died a few years later. His sister Eliza 
inherited this property. There wasn't anybody else; 
and she's been living on the income from it I don't 
know how many years." 
"But she ? How was she disappointed ? " 
" Oh, she was always a silly creature. She thought 
she was a poet. They used to print her things in 
The Nail. Her brother was influential then and they 
were afraid to refuse to print the stuff she wrote. 
Then Judge Gimn went to Washington, and she 
went along to keep house for him. I believe the 
judge coiddn't see that what she wrote was just 
rubbish, and he paid to have a book made out of it 
while they were in Washington. That was what 
settled her. Nobody paid any attention to the book. 
That is, hardly anybody. You know the kind of 
book I mean. It had her picture in it. There 
was one paper called the New York Sun that wrote 
a long piece about it and put in some of the poems. 
But you could see it was just to show that the editor 
didn't see anything but rubbish in the book. Peo- 
ple in general didn't pay any attention to it at all. 
You know, poetry don't mean anything to you un- 
less you're a little off yourself. When she came 
back to Horseshoe she was soured on everybody. So 
was the judge. After he died she went along hold- 
ing herscJf above other people, and the older she got 
the more disagreeable she got. She's just a poor old 
crank now." 
Mann had continued to study the faded portrait, 
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and his mind travelled from the young, serious face 
to the bent figure he had encountered on the road 
when he came into town. 

"Good heavens!" he said finally, "just to think 
of it!" 

"Of what?" demanded Mrs. Royal. 

"Why, that she was young and pretty — and maybe 
gifted — and she hitched her wagon to a star. Yet 
see what she's come to!" 

"Oh, well , . . there's always a tale of woe if 
you look at the dark ade of things." She leaned 
back, disinterested, weary. "It's been a long, hard 
day, hasn't it?" She patted her lips with her fin- 
gers and yawned. "And you people must be aw- 
fully tired. I guess it's time for us all to go to bed." 

She arose and went over to where Royal sat. 
" Come on, old man," she said with a sudden show 
of fondness. She took hold of his hair and gave his 
head a little shake; whereupon he closed his eyes 
contentedly and seemed in no mood to stir. 

In a moment she had him on his feet and arm in 
arm they moved toward the door. She turned 
about then. "Well, I hope you'll both sleep well," 
she said in her best manner. "I know you won't 
need any rocking, Mrs. Mann," was her final fling. 

Then she and Royal went out, closing the door 
behind them. 



CHAPTER XIX 

SUSAN RISES TO AN CX:CASION 

The Susan of a month ago — ^perhaps even of twenty- 
four hours ago — ^would have, met this new predica- 
ment by springing to her feet and uttering a cry of 
remonstrance — ^and self-betrayal. 

The new Susan did not move for an instant. She 
sat darkly regarding that closed door. She dimly 
sensed the fact that Mann was gazing at her with 
heightened color and with the familiar gleam of 
merriment in his eyes. She realized that resent- 
ment or anger on her part would be imreasonable. 
She could not decide that any one was to blame for 
the predicament in which she foimd herself. She 
herself had been at f ault, perhaps, more than any one 
else. She tried hard to master the overwhelming 
discomfort she felt at being alone, imder such con- 
ditions, with this man in whose presence she experi- 
enced an indefinable constraint. 

At length she turned to him quietly. "You know 
you can't stay here," she said. 

For answer Mann went to the door and listened, 
to be sure that the Royals were really gone. Then 
he retraced his steps slowly and thoughtfully. "Of 
course, I know that," he replied. There was com- 
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plete and ready assurance in his tone. His solici- 
tude for her was genuine, yet he saw the humor of 
the situation too, and for the moment he avoided 
her eyes, the better to be able to keep a sober coun- 
tenance. "Of course, I understand that," he re- 
peated, "but you know there's nothing to be gained 
by letting the whole household know I've got to get 
out." 

He ventiired to look at her then, and Susan ex- 
claimed quickly: "No, let's not let them know any- 
thing — to-night. ' * 

"We might just wiut a few minutes. Maybe then 
I can leave without attracting any attention." 

Susan rocked slowly. She had difficulty in meet- 
ing her companion's glance. "Yes, that will be 
better," she admitted. The keen discomfort had 
faded from her eyes, but the fixed determinatioQ 
remained. 

"Besides," he added, adopting a less serious tone, 
"I'd be glad of the chance to talk to you a little while. 
It seems that we're not going to see much of each 
other as long as we're here, except by ^>edal con- 
triving." 

She regarded that closed door again. "I was won- 
derii^ where you could be, just after supper," she 
admitted. 

"Ah, had you forgotten — Cleopatra?" He pro- 
nounced the word whimacally. "You see, I was 
stabling Cleopatra and looking after her welfare. 
It seems that the 'acconmiodations' you are working 
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for include the care of her, too. Mrs. Royal really 
seems disposed to be generous." 

These words brought a rueful expression to Susan's 
face. "I think weVe had about enough of — 
Cleopatra/' she said. ^'It seems foolish, keeping 
her any longer. I wish you'd give her away." 

Manif brought the tips of his fingers together 
judicially. "I'm afraid it couldn't be done," he 
argued; and she immediately had the feeling that 
his mood was about to take one of those flights which 
made his speech incomprehensible to her. " Giving 
things away constitutes almost the only problem the 
hiunan race hasn't been able to solve. You know, if 
you've got anything that doesn't belong to you by 
right of honest sweat and toil, it's seemingly impossi- 
ble to get rid of it without starting a lot of trouble. 
The philanthropists have found that out You see, 
it isn't right for people to accept gifts imless they're 
really entitled to them. If I were to go out and try 
to give our esteemed Cleopatra away I'd probably 
be arrested. I'd be taken for an insane person, or 
some sort of malefactor. In either case they'd 
want to lock me up. Of course, certain millionaires 
are able to give libraries and 'foundations' away, but 
that's merely because they've got a lot of nerve and 
because the people they offer their gifts to are too 
strongly tempted. As a matter of plain fact, the 
police ought to arrest the millionaire too, when he 
goes about giving away things he hasn't earned to 
people who haven't earned them. No, I don't be- 
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lieve we'd better look upon Cleopatra as a gradous 
gift in connection with the gentle souls of Horse- 
shoe." 

Susan looked at him a trifle resentfully. "Well, 
then, please let's not talk for a little while," she 
"Let's try to think." 

"TTie fact is, I've already been thinking. I've 
found things to think about dxuii^ my travels about 
this estimable town to-day. For instance, they 
never have more than one thing at a time to talk 
about in a town like Horseshoe. Just now they're 
talking about the strange woman who made her 
ai^>earance at Quitman. They're wondering what 
became of her. I don't want you to worry about it, 
because it isn't worth while; but I do want you to 
have the facts so that you can govern yourself 
accordingly." 

For the moment Susan foi^t that dosed door and 
all that it meant. "I've got no reason to be afraid," 
she declared. "That dreadful old judge warned me 
to leave town when I got into Quitman; but I hadn't 
done anything. Suppose the people here do find out 
that I'm the same woman? lliey couldn't harm 
me." 

"Oh, no, they couldn't harm you. Not legally, 
at least But, you know, most of the harm is done 
just by unfriendliness, by gossip, by petty perse- 
cution. They could harm you in that way. I'm 
only thinking about that. You see, you've got such 
an earnest way of wanting people to like you, I 
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think you'd be unhappy if they b^an to point at 
you and lower their voices when you passed — even 
ignorant, idle-minded people. It's not the most im- 
portant thing in the woild, but I know you'll want 
to be careful." 

He was speaking quite simply and calmly now. 
These were the kind of words she could understand, 
the kind that soothed her; and for one imguarded 
moment her eyes rested upon his with confidence 
and gratitude and liking. 

A deeper note of earnestness in him was touched 
to life by that glance of hers. He leaned forward 
guardedly, yet with a kind of intimacy. "Mrs. 
Herkimer/' he said, "before I take up my pack and 
staff again, as of course I'll have to do as soon as 
you're settled comfortably, I want to submit a re- 
quest to you. I want you to give this thing up and 
go back to the city with me. Let me work for you 
and provide for you. The plain truth is, I like you 
tremendously. I won't use a stronger word now, 
when I might seem to be taking advantage of you. 
Possibly I couldn't truthfully use a stronger word. 
But it's a good deal when people just like each other. 
Maybe it's better than some kinds of love — the kind 
that people sometimes feel when there isn't much 
liking. You see, I want to give myself another 
chance. I want to give you another chance too — 
there's the truth. You're too nice a woman to be 
roaming about the way you are now. You're likely 
to run into all manner of hardships. You'll quit 
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thinking about the adventure of it, and then there 
won't be anything left to stimidate you. llie mo- 
notony of tramping will be just as bad as the mo- 
notony of staying in one place. Let's go back to 
the dty, you and I. Come, what do you say ? " 

He was leaning far forward now ; and with the last 
word he stretched out one hand — not as a lover to a 
beloved but as a comrade to a friend. 

Susan was not unmoved. She remained ^ent a 
little while. < A silent fiown, creasing her forehead, 
and a tired expression which drifted across her eyes 
like a cloud, gave her an expression of refinement, of 
delicacy, which was alh^ther eloquent 

"I don't believe you understand," she said finally. 
"I thought I had made it plain. I belong to Herki- 
mer." 

"But you don't belong to him. Even admitting 
that you ever belonged to him, you don't any more. 
You ran away from him. Are there any ties left?" 

"I'm afraid I can't explain. I don't think I ran 
away from Herkimer. It was from the life I led. 
And at least he didn't nm away from me. I think 
his claim stands." She paused. "And I might 
want to go back again some day," she added after 
a troubled sflence. 

"Ah! that's it!" Mann's voice was almost 
scomfuL "It's fear! You're not really indepen- 
dent, after all." 

"It's not fear— no, it's not. I just shouldn't feel 
decent having anybody else as long as Herkimer 
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never quit me. If you don't understand how I feel 
it's better for us not to talk about it any more." 

Mann sighed. ^'Ah, well/' he said. And after 
an interval — "I suppose I'd better be moving now. 
I'm not siu-e I'll be able to get out of the house." 

"Yes," assented Susan. And after an interval 
of silence, during which he had not moved, she 
added: " Where shall you go ? " 

"Oh, that's easy. I can go out on the road some- 
where and sleep in a field." 

Susan stirred uneasily. "I wouldn't do that," she 
protested. "They might find you and arrest you 
as a tramp." 

"They might. StiQ, I don't see an3rthing so terri- 
ble in that. I've been subjecting myself to that 
risk all along." His ready smile, tinged with bitter- 
ness now, was in evidence. 

"But I want you to think of me !" 

"Yes, certainly I must do that. Maybe you'd 
suggest what I ought to do?" 

"Couldn't you pretend to slip out to see about — 
Cleopatra, and then sleep in the stable?" 

The smile broadened. " Hardly. The stable isn't 
very completely appointed. There isn't any loft. 
Just a couple of stalls, without any flooring. Cleo- 
patra might object to a companion too. She might 
kick me." 

Susan glanced at him stealthily. She supposed he 
was smiling; but for once he was regarding her 
gravely. 
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"Well, then, I could give you money, and you 
could go somewhere." 

"Somewhere . . . ? That's rather indefinite." 

"I mean to somebody's house." 

"But everybody's gone to bed by this time. Be- 
sides, people of the Horseshoe stamp don't reach out 
into the night and draw strange men into their 
houses. And if people saw me looking for a place 
to sleep, and recognized me as the man stopping at 
the hotel, what would they think? Should I tell 
them I'd had a quarrel with my wife?" 

"No, you shouldn't" A little refluent wave of 
anger and discomfort broke over Susan. "I don't 
want you to ttse that word again. That's got to be 
set right to-morrow, some way or other. I never 
told anybody we were married." 

"That's true, of course; but then neither did II" 

She was almost in de^air. "Maybe," she sug- 
gested, "you could find an empty room in the hotel 
somewhere." 

"I'm afraid not," he objected mildly. "I coidd 
hardly go prowling about, looking into one room and 
another. Besides, I think Mrs. Royal said the house 
was fulL" 

She met this statement with a look so forlorn and 
helpless that he laughed swiftly and arose. " There," 
he said reassuringly, "it will be all right. I'm go- 
ing." 

It had been infinitely delightful to him to watch 

the play of her solicitude and that childish per- 
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plesity which seemed to be the key-note to her 
character — to all that she was and all that she did. 
But it seemed mikind to try her patience any further ^ 
However, a new difficulty now arose. 

"What have you decided to do?" she wanted to 
know. 

The blimt question took him by surprise. As a' 
matter of fact he had not decided just what he should 
do. He might sit on a door-step somewhere, or 
spend the night in the railway-station, or go for a 
long walk until morning — ^anything rather than 
impose his unwelcome presence upon a helpless 
woman. "Oh, anything," he repUed cheerfully. 
"You needn't fear that I shall not come out all 
right." 

But she detained him with a look. "You know," 
she said, with the wish to be quite honest, " the room 
is yours as much as mine." 

He shook his head. "You're not fair to yourself," 
he objected. "You're pa3ang for it." 

"No, I'm not." 

"You're working. It's the same thing." 

" It only happens that I am. I don't forget a time 
when you did all the work — and shared the benefits 
with me." 

He leaned against the door and regarded her al- 
most moodily. She was forever revealing some new 
trait in her character, and dlways it was something 
fundamentally honest and fine. 

"Couldn't we," almost exclaimed Susan, with a 
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Ught of relief in her eyes, "coiildn't we make it into 
two rooms?" 

"Certainly not!" declared Mann. 

"Yes, we could." She turned, the ^s of her 
fingers pressing against her lips. "We could move 
the bureau a little . . . and that chair — see, we 
could hang the counterpane -across, between the 
bxireau and two chairs, one on top of the other." 

"But that woiild be only a partition." 

"And when we had made it mto two rooms you 
could sleep on the lounge — in your room." 

Mann, almost wholly in pantomime, laughed 
heartily, -STnit ing his thigh with his p alm . 

"It's the best we can do, to avoid getting into 
trouble," she declared. She began, without waiting 
for his assent, to carry out her own suggestions. 
They moved the bureau a little, trying to move 
Gently. Then a straight-backed chair was fitted 
snugly into a rocker. The counterpane was stretched 
between the two highest points and pinned into place. 

"It will do very nicely," decided Susan. Her 
problem seemed solved wholly to her satisfaction, 
and Mann made no protest. 

The light was turned low, and each made ready 
for sleep, the counterpane serving as a white, fnUl 
barrier. 

It was the first chance Mann had had in many a 
night to sleep in a soft, sheltered place; and Susan, 
too, was greatly in need of rest. Yet a strange ex- 
citement filled the mind of each. The feelii^ of in- 
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timacy was not to be overcome by a few yards of 
cotton fabric. 

When Mann lay down on the lounge it creaked so 
violently that he suspected it was meant for orna- 
ment rather than for service, and he wondered what 
they could say to Mrs. Royal in the event of its col- 
lapsing. However, the creaking ceased before long, 
and Mann became aware of Susan's movements. 
She was inching herself into bed, so that there might 
be the slightest possible complaining of the bed- 
springs. 

"I guess you'll sleq) fine," he suggested. 

There was no response. 

He was sure she could not have fallen asleep so 
speedily. "I say, I guess you're pretty tired," he 
persisted. 

Still there was no answer. 

"It's a good thing it's not cold weather," was his 
final observation. And then he received his answer. 

"We're in different rooms I" declared Susan. 
"We can't to/i/" She spoke quite sharply. Her 
tone conveyed to him the fact that she considered 
him to have been guilty of a flagrant indelicacy. 

In the dim light Mann put his hand over his 
mouth to suppress a laugh; and for the remainder of 
the night the silence remained unbroken. 
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CHAPTER XX 

CUPID'S BYPATHS 

At this period of Susan's career there was no event 
which cast its shadow before, de^ite the nearness 
of the one big adventure. Her activities all became 
almost pleasantly adjusted, and in an almost un- 
precedented degree she was at peace. 

Day after day she worked in Mrs. Royal's kitchen 
and dining-room, and if she feared an outburst of 
passion from the woman she tried faithfully to serve 
she was pleasantly disappointed. Mrs. Royal re- 
mained most amiable. 

Night after night she repaired wearily yet strangely 
content to her room. She continued to share it witJi 
Mann; there seemed no possible escape from this 
arrangement now. The improvised partition was 
set in place regularly; and after the strangeness of 
this arrangement passed — as, oddly enough, it 
speedily did— 4t seemed to Susan a slight tax upon 
her comfort when measured with what seemed a 
well-established sense of security. 

The arrangement which would have seemed to a 
shrewder — and perhaps less moral — ^woman a wholly 
unthinkable one was regarded by Susan as an essen- 
tially innocent method of sdf-protection from ills 
which her conduct had neither merited nor invited. 
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To a con^derable extent Mann shared Susan's 
views touching this matter. At least he speedily 
analyzed her point of view, and decided that they 
were injuring neither- themselves nor any one else 
by their deception. It is true that after the first 
night he spoke seriously to his companion touching 
his obvious duties and the possible risks she was 
running. He suggested that he take his departure, 
leaving the impression that he had work to do else- 
where and that he meant to come back. 

But this suggestion was not acceptable to Susan. 
She would have been unable, perhaps, to explain 
why she did not wish Mann to go away. She only 
realized that she was happy and contented and that 
she did not wish to run any risk of having conditions 
changed for her. Doubtless she was not unmindful 
of Mann's friendly services diuing their first days 
together, and it may be that the wish to see him 
come upon better da3rs had not a little to do with her 
opposition to his going away. But the greater prob- 
ability is that she felt a sense of protection from his 
presence and did not wish to run the risk of being 
recognized as the m3^terious woman who had at- 
tracted so much unfavorable attention by travelling 
alone. 

She put an end to his argument that he ought to 
leave her with the simple statement: ''Now that 
we've got two rooms, I don't see any reason why 
you should go away." 

He permitted her reference to the two rooms to 
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pass without comment save the un^>oken one in his 
^es. He seemed to ponder the matter. 

"And I suppose I ought to linger around without 
anything to do but to show up at meal-time?" he 
asked. 

"Well . . . yes." 

"I'm afraid you overestimate my merits as a 
tramp. That would be the proper thing for a real 
joumejnnan tramp to do; but I'm afraid I haven't 
passed the apprentice stage in some respects." 

"And I wish you woiildn't talk like that," said 
Susan. "I think it's ridiculous for you to pretend 
to be a regular tramp." 

"I admit that my faith in myself is shaken — 
espedally when I think about the inclination I've 
got just now to go to work at something. You know 
the present arrangement can't go on long — that's a 
sure thing. You needn't be at all siuprised any day 
to hear that I've picked up a job." 

And so Susan had her way; and day by day 
her plans took more definite form in her mind, and 
seemed dmpier and less unattainable. 

She was determined to acquire a knowledge of 
that broad science of housekeepii^ which had al- 
waj^ been as a closed book to her. More specifically, 
she had decided that she would have a hotel of ber 
own. She did not quite see how this was to be 
brought about; but that was a problem which she 
would take up later. She did not conceive it pos^- 
ble that she should relinquish her new mode of life; 
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and she did not imagine that the atmosphere she 
now enjoyed could exist anywhere save in a hotel. 
When die got a hotel of her own she would manage 
better than Mrs. Royal managed. She would work 
harder, for one thing. She would give more thought 
to the work, too. 

She was quite pathetically happy in her work. 
She was learning many things, she believed. The 
fact is that she was recording a very real growth. 
She was discovering hitherto imsuspected talents 
and emotions in her equipment and nature. The 
successful browning of a roast filled her with ecstasy. 
The odors which came from the coiomodious oven 
in the kitchen were to her as perfimies and incense. 
The swelling of loaves, of vegetables, of fruits, as the 
heat set their chemical forces in action, delighted her 
eyes. The homely symphony of the kitchen noises 
was as a siren song in her ears. Her hands de- 
lighted in the touch of dough, of meats. Her soul 
expanded in that place of ample areas, of many 
varied rooms. She was obtaining, for the first time 
in her life, a glimpse into the real kingdom of woman- 
hood. 

She did not realize how far along the new road she 
had travelled until one day Mrs. Royal confided to 
her, with a sigh: 

"This is no Ufe for a woman of refinement. If I 
had my way I'd have a front room to sit in, in a dty, 
with a thousand people going by all the time, and 
nothing to do but to sit and look out." 
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"Good gracious I" was Susan's response — that 
and nothing more. But legions of thoughts crowded 
into her mind. 

Not a Httle was added to her joy in life at that 
time by the attitude of Mrs. Royal's husband. 

Susan had never known another man like Royal. 
So much of patience and docility and outreaching 
fondness was a thing quite outdde her conceptions of 
men. He was childishly proud of his handsome, 
slothful wife: so much so that he carefully hid the 
wounds which her neglect inflicted upon him. She 
was fearfully inconsiderate of him, brutally putting 
aside his childlike efforts to serve or please her. 
Often Susan saw what Mrs. Royal seemed incapable 
of sedng: that his ^es filled with pained wonder 
and that his lips quivered ever so slightly when she 
repulsed or ignored him. And little by little he 
unconsciously tiuned to Susan for comfort. There 
was perfect simplicity in her kindness to him — as 
there was in her bearing toward every one. And 
this was a thing he could thoroughly imderstand. 
The time came ^>eedily when he boked at her grate- 
fully when she went to little pains for his sake. He 
soon acquired the habit of sitting for hours at a time 
in the kitchen, performing the more menial duties 
which otherwise would have fallen to Susan's lot. 
He had little to say to her. His chief pleasure was 
in fishing, and on several occasions he spoke to her 
of this, and became almost enthusiastic as he de- 
scribed the stream where he went to fish and his 
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experiences with rod and line. He never spoke of 
his wife: an attitude the delicaqr of which Susan ap- 
preciated thoroughly. 

She could not understand why he should not have 
fared better. He was not really old — scarcely past 
fifty; and he was not really stupid — only whole- 
somely simple. He seemed to Susan merely a 
big boy. She pitied hinL She b^;an to be almost 
fond of him. 

The attitude of these two toward each other was 
not long imknown to Mann. More than once he 
observed that when Susan placed Ro3ral's food be- 
fore him at meal-time she would pause long enough 
to speak to him gently; and it was further to be ob- 
served that on these occasions Royal paid no heed 
to his food but gazed after Susan, as she returned to 
the kitchen, with eyes like those of a neglected old 
hound that has had a friendly pat on the head. 

And sights' like these set him to pondering 
strangely; for there was another little dnuna going 
forward in the hotel which only he knew anything 
about. 

This related to Mrs. Royal. She seemed to 
Mann the sort of woman who might take a passing 
fancy to any number of men; and he could not dose 
his eyes to the fact that for the time being she was 
harboring sentimental thoughts of him. The truth 
is that her lax, sensuou&nature was strongly attracted 
by something in Mann; something unrufiSed and 
sophisticated and silent. She did not understand 
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him; therefore she was disturbed by him. Often he 
looked in her direction to perceive that she was re- 
garding him with a kind of wan, rapt expression; 
and when their eyes met she would collect her wits 
and shake her head with an effect of jollity, while the 
color would deepen in her face. 

While Susan worked faithfully in the kitchen Mrs. 
Royal q>ent much of her time loitering in the halls, 
or on the porch, or about the hotel-office, on the 
chance of encoiintering Mann. When this little 
stratagem worked successfully she would have al- 
most nothing at all to say; but her embarrassmoit 
and the very triviality of her words were significant 
enough to a man who was not without the usiial wis- 
dom of one who, in his time, had been a pleasant 
adventurer among many kinds of women. 

Mrs. Royal was not lacking in the feminine skill 
of inventing necessities, problems, predicaments, 
which brought her and Mann together. Mann saw 
through the subterfuges easily and read the woman's 
mind unerringly. Under different circumstances the 
experience might not have been quite uninteresting 
to him; but at a time when a sort of idealism had 
been awakened in his mind by Susan's piquant ^m- 
plidty and honesty, he found it trying to have to 
play lamb to this grosser woman's wolf, or to look 
dull or innocent — to be required, in brief, to uphold 
the old tradition that a man is defensdess in the 
hands of a designing woman. 

He was imwilling to inour her displeasure; for he 
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knew that if she became angiy there would be little 
chance for Susan to be left to pursue her way in 
happiness and peace. And Susan — ^he could not 
underestimate the truth — Susan had entered upon 
a period of blooming which was altogether mar- 
vellous. Their talks together, after the day was over, 
were bringing revelations to him. Her mind was be- 
coming more active; her sympathies were broaden- 
ing, she was learning how to laugh at misadventiures, 
at inappropriate words. He saw in these develop- 
ments a promise of a higher order of friendship be- 
tween them in time; or perhaps something better 
than mere friendship. 

And then affairs between him and Mrs. Royal 
came, one day, to a swift denouement 

He was sitting in the hotel-office desultorily read- 
ing a newspaper two or three days old when he heard 
the far-away whistle of a locomotive. Its mournful 
music was engulfed immediately by the thin, dis- 
agreeable sound of many feet on the wooden side- 
walks. The people of Horseshoe were hurrying to 
the station. The arrival of the train was still an 
event It was a mystery to the Horseshoe mind 
how the immense engine, with a momentum which 
seemed uncontrollable, could draw up neatly at the 
same spot every time. It was the Horseshoe way to 
gaze searchingly at every detail of the passing drama: 
the fretting engine, with its ominous emission of 
steam; the uniformed man who ran across the plat- 
form and disappeared into the station, only to re- 
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appear with a slip of colored paper in his hand — 
his "orders," as it was soon discovered; the authori- 
tative word of the man in jumpers who reigned 
placidly in bis cab; and then the application of 
power again, and the movement and noise which 
brought the drama to its close. 

When Mann heard the whistle he noted the fact 
that a canary that had been singing liistily back in 
the dining-room su^>ended its song, as if to listen. 

Mrs. Royal appeared in the doorway, leaning 
against the casing, while her hand, following an un- 
conscious habit, ran up and down the buttons of her 
dress to guard gainst the n^lects and oversights of 
a hasty toilet. 

"Not going to see the train come in?" she asked. 
She had already learned that Mann never went to 
see the train come m, and that a pilfered t£te-&-t£te 
was always possible at this hour. There was a poor 
attempt at archness in her manner, a light note that 
was p ainfully unreaL 

"No,"repliedMann, "I don't seem to care a great 
deal about seeing the train come in." He laid aside 
his paper and leaned back in his chair. He did not 
look at her after the first glance. He seemed to be 
unaware of the predatory gaze with which ^e re- 
garded him. 

She remained in her place in the doorway, listen- 
ing intently. She was breathing unevenly. Tlie 
train moved out of the station with a loud clangor 
of its bell and a shrill whistle, and the high, ominous 
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sound of confined steam doing its appointed task. 
The canary in the dining-room had resimied its song; 
and beyond, in the kitchen, arose a sound which pro- 
claimed that Susan was at work poimding a steak. 

And then the woman left her place in the door- 
way. She advanced into the room silently, eagerly; 
and before Mann could divine her intention she was 
on her knees beside him, thrusting her arms about 
him and pressing her lips to his face. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

MANN IN A QUANDARY 

There was nothing to occasion comment in the fact 
that Mann absented himself from the hotel the re- 
mainder of that day. He did not appear tmtil sup- 
per-time, and then he stayed about tJie hostelry only 
long enough to eat his supper. He was gone the 
greater part of the evening. It might have been 
supposed that he had obtained employment some- 
where. 

When he appeared finally at bed-time he went 
directly to his room. 

He was surprised and disappointed not to find 
Susan there. She was usually in her place of se- 
clusion by this hour in the evening, and while her 
absence was not at all ^gnificant, since she was likely 
at any lime to have special dudes to perform, 
Mann's glance darkened when he found that the 
room was empty. 

'Il}.ere were things he felt he must talk to her 
about; there were new readjustments to make. He 
felt that by one stroke Mrs. Royal had made his 
presence in the house impos^ble. 

Yet when Susan came in, a little while later, she 
was so full of her own affairs that he decided not 
to unbiirden himself immediately, after all. 
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There was a shadow in Susan's eyes when she 
entered the room; and, though she greeted him cor- 
dially, a brooding mood immediately took posses- 
i^on of her again. 

"Well . • . out with it!" he exclaimed genially. 
"I can tell that something's gone wrong." 

"It's only poor Royal," she responded frankly. 

"What's the matter with Royal?" he demanded, 
with concentrated interest. 

"He's ill. But it isn't that alone. I hadn't seen 
him for two days and I spoke to Mrs. Royal this 
evening. She admitted that he was not quite well, 
but she said there was too much work to be done to 
leave time for any one to ' trot aroimd after him.' I 
foimd out where his room was and went to see him. 
I have just come from his room." She paused as if 
there was nothing to add to her brief recital. 

"And what did you find?" 

She did not reply for a long, thoughtful intervaL 
Then she shook her head sadly. "He's feverish, 
and be hadn't had fresh water to drink since noon. 
His supper had been placed on a table by his bed; 
but it wasn't appetizing. I suppose he might have 
eaten it, but what he wants . • . Oh, it would 
have made you weep to see him. He lay looking up 
at the ceiling, and there was an expression in his 
eyes that I saw once in the eyes of a horse that had 
been injured — a look that had nothing in it either of 
hope or of fear. Just resignation. I went and made 
some toast for him, and warmed some milk, and 
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brouf^t fresh water. I put my hand on his fore- 
head to see how much fever he had. He tried to 
thank me, but he couldn't utter a word. His lips 
trembled and tears came to bis eyes. Tben he 
seized my band and beld it close against his breast, 
and looked at me as if he were frightened — as if be 
were looking into an abyss. And when I scolded him 
and told him he must eat Ms toast he minded me just 
lite a child." 

Mann sprang to his feet and began pacing to and 
fro before her. And then be stopped abruptly and 
faced her. "Let's get out of here !" he said. 

She could not understand his intensity. She 
hadn't any idea at all of its cause. She put aside her 
thought of Royal. "I mustn't, just now," she de- 
clared. "You see, there is to be something special 
next week. Th^ call it court week. There are 
to be lots of strangers. It will be a great oppor- 
tunity for me." 

He sat down and regarded her almost blankly. 
"A great opportunity?" he echoed. "A great 
opportunity to work your fingers off, as I see it" 

"But I need the training." She began to talk of 
her ambitions. She was full of the subject — of 
wholly practical matters, of her future. 

Mann listened to her unresponsively. He was 
glad of that wholesome, optimistic note that she bad 
struck, but he was brooding over that picture of 
Royal, ill and neglected. And little by little he 
was r«^;arding Susan as if she were further away 
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from him than ever. For the moment he despaired 
of ever appealing to her emotions, of awakening in 
her mind a feeling of sentiment toward him. When 
she paused, at length, he began speaking with the 
old familiar gayety. 

"So much for yoilr affairs," he said. "Now for 
mine. I hope you'll not be disappointed when I 
tell you I've got a job. I'm siure your place here is 
assured now. I'm going to leave you to shift for 
yourself and I'm going to work." 

Susan pondered this and Mann was chagrined to 
perceive that it appealed to her good sense rather 
than to her sentiment. "Well, if you've really got 
a chance. What kind of work are you thinking 
about doing?" 

He flushed a little, but the familiar taunting look 
was in his eyes. "It's pretty good for Horseshoe," 
he said. "It's alligators. An alligator show." 

"Oh!" chided Susan, her lips and eyes reproach- 
ing him. " Why don't you tell me ? " 

"Please pardon me. You see, a man has come to 
town with a lot of alligators. They got here on the 
train to-day. It seems it's a part of their court-week 
business." 

She was clearly unable to follow him. "What is 
it, really — this court week ? " she asked. 

He tried to gather the facts into a few simple state- 
ments that she would understand. " It seems that 
they allow their legal business to accumulate through- 
out the coimty — that is, certain classes of cases. 
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llien they set their legal machine to work and grind 
i^> everything tb^'ve got. I suf^xjse the processes 
in the dty are more or less the same. But in Horse- 
shoe it seems to be regarded as the biggest thing of 
the year. You know Horseshoe is what they call 
the county seat. And when court week comes they 
expect to entertain a lot of people from all over the 
county." 

Susan interrupted him. "Never mind," she said. 
As a matter of fact Mrs. Royal had told her much the 
same thing that Mann was now telling her. She was 
impatient to learn what it was that Mann was 
planning to do. 

"But I'm just getting around to the alligators," 
declared Mann. "As I was about to explain, the 
big show is staged mily once a year, and people 
drive in from the country, and sle^ in wagons, and 
stay a whole week. That's why special entertain- 
ment is necessary. Provi^on has to be made for all 
the aunts and tmcles, and the pteople who come as 
witnesses or as principals, or just as spectators. You 
know these wide-eyed hicks that inhabit parts of the 
world like this will travel a long distance to see things 
that aren't any of their business, and they'll stick 
imtil the last dog is hung. And of course they're 
jiistified, in a measure. You take the average 
lawyer and he can be depended upon for more 
kinds of entertainment than any other human being 
on earth. He's all kinds of an actor, for one thing, 
and as often as not he's got a lot of sense. And so 
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it happens that when they have court week in Horse- 
shoe " 

"What I want to find out/' interrupted Susan, 
**is where the alligators come in." 

The vein of humor which was inseparable from 
Mann's moods asserted itself. "There have to be 
alligators/' he said, smiling patiently, "as a mark of 
respect to the sharks who come around when there 
is anything doing in coiut. The alligators were 
brought to town, most likely, just to complete the 
family." 

Susan smiled at him ruefully. "Oh, well, if you 
don't want to tell me, don't 1 " she said. 

Mann was discovering that Susan's smile was a 
thing of supreme loveliness — ^it was so wistful and 
delicate and rare. He watched her curving lips un* 
til she became grave again and then he laughed 
delightedly. 

Her color deepened into embarrassment. She 
could not understand why he should have laughed. 
But she also noted that his eyebrows seemed of a 
finer burnished gold than ever before and that his 
eyes were radiantly blue. 

"Why did you laugh?" she asked. 

"Because I made a bad joke, and you didn't see 
it. I call that good luck. But I want to tell you 
about my new position, really." He became quite 
sober. "It's this way: the alligator man has a 
kind of show, and he follows county fairs and other 
celebrations, including court week at Horseshoe. 
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He's got a lot of them, and he keeps them ia a tent 
People pay him ten cents to have a look." 

"Yes; but what has that got to do with you?" 

"There's a puddle in the tent, and the alligators 
lie in the puddle. But in order to attract crowds the 
edligator man has to have an artist out in front. I'm 
to be the artist." 

"You're going to ask the people to come inside?" 

"Not quite as bad as that. I'm going to stand on 
a little platform and sing songs. When a crowd 
gathers, the alligator man will invite them to come 
inade." 

A flush of shame deepened in Susan's cheeks. "I 
didn't know you were an actor," she said. She 
could hardly nuse her eyes to his. 

"I'm not really an actor. I just sing. Ballads 
and parodies." 

She recalled die dear voice that had sounded, 
much to her dismay, on a dark road not very long 
ago. Yes, he could sing. She reflected a moment, 
and then with gentle wrath she exclaimed: "But I 
don't want you to do anything like that 1" 

He did not answer her immediately. He was tiy- 
mg to obtain a new focus upon this Susan who had 
too much pride for him to think of bim in a mean 
rdle, and too much pride for herself to be willing to 
be identified with careless people. "It doesn't seem 
very respectable, does it?" he responded frankly. 
"I don't mean the singing, but the association. But 
the honest truth is, I've got to do something and the 
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fidd here isn't quite as wide as it might be. I'm 
really doing the best I can." 

"Why have you got to do something — ^for a while, 
at any rate?" 

The question made him uncomfortable — a, fact 
to which Susan could not be blind. But he seemed 
unable to explain. "I muist get away from the 
hotel," he declared. "Anything is better for me 
than staying here. You can see that I owe it to you 
to leave; and you may take my word for it, there are 
reasons wholly personal to myself why I mustn't 
stay any longer. And still, I don't want to go away 
entirely. I'd like to be near by in case you ever 
chanced to need a friend, or in case you came to 
look at our affairs a little differently. But, truly, I 
must leave the hotel." 

Susan was not merely obstinate. She simply 
knew of no reason which seemed to her at all weighty 
why Mann should not permit their status to remain 
unchanged a little longer. She appealed to him 
earnestly. "Wait until court week, anyway," she 
besought him. "It means a great deal to me to 
stay here that long. I'll not try to persuade you 
any longer, if you'll only do that mudi for me." 

Darkly brooding, he nursed one knee with both 
hands and regarded Susan intently. He hadn't 
supposed that such a woman existed anywhere. 
She seemed heartily in earnest in not wanting him 
to do a thing which seemed to her degrading, yet 
she sought to prevail over him for his own sake rather 
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than her own. And yet it seemed wholly impos^ble t 
to search out her affections or her emotions and make 
an appeal to th^n She who had taken old Royal's 
misery so greatly to heart seemed in the ways which 
counted most to be frankly indifferent to him. 

It did not occur to Mann, as it might have done, 
that Susan r^arded him as a creature of a world 
beyond and above her; as a siqxrior bemg with 
whom she could not hope to have any more than a 
few simple interests in cotmnon. 

"Well, then, Mrs. Sphinx," he agreed, "I'll stay 
until after court week." 

"And you'll give up that — ^that alligator thing?" 

He laughed disconsolately. "Yes, I'll give that 
up, too." 

He left the hotel early the next morning and went 
away for a long, aimless walk. Strong impulses 
seized him when he got out of the town. He thought 
of the advantages of flight— flight instant and com- 
plete. He was slightly alarmed when he con^d- 
ered the state of his feelings toward Susan. Why, 
she had become almost the only object on his line 
of vision. He was becoming more and more impa- 
tient for her companionship. Srane of the old 
^mple faiths of his boyhood were awakemng again 
in his nature, after lying long dormant The re- 
markable growth in her nature was having a stimu- 
lating influence upon tiis own growth. 

Above all, it was becoming increasingly phun to 
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him that he and she might help each othet — ^by the 
simple law of needing and loving each other. What 
he had come to regard as the empty husk of life 
might yet, he believed, be found to contain the golden 
grain of purpose and duty. 

He had never been able to understand her gospel 
of loyalty relative to the man from whom she had 
run away; and so there were moments when he 
foxmd himself in an exultant, a confident mood. 
And these moments were only occasionally followed 
by a chilling remembrance of her single-hearted 
devotion to her duties xmder Mrs. Royal — ^her stub- 
born determination to master her task and her pas- 
sion for a kind of work which might well have re- 
pelled her. 

He tinned aside from the main street of the town 
with its petty, limited interests, and presently he 
realized that he was drawing near to the railroad 
tracks. He paused and almost succiunbed to a pow- 
erful impulse to follow the ties. It would mean 
flight — that he knew. But with a quick exercise 
of will power he crossed the tracks and struck out 
across a flat, barren field which had been cultivated 
in former years but which was now a sort of town 
common. Across a broad expanse of sun-swept 
waste, strewn with rubbish, a little old hut was 
visible. Beyond this a meandering line of trees 
and bushes indicated the presence of a creek. 

He walked as far as the hut; and finding that it 
was imtenanted he entered. 
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More or less subconsciously he had been ruminat' 
ing over the manner m which Mrs. Royal had made 
it all but impossible for him to remain in the hotel, 
even for a litnited time, as Susan wished him to do. 
The woman was a monster. The very thoiight of 
her filled him with keen discomfort. 

Now in the deserted hut his mind found its way 
into different channels. This mean interior was im- 
pressive, in its way. A wooden bench stood near a 
window from whidi the sashes had disappeared and 
through which the sunlight streamed in a flood across 
the floor. Still, the place was pleasantly cool be- 
cause of a gentle breeze which came and went as 
lightly as a spirit of some one who had dwelt in this 
humble house when it was new. 

He sat down on the shady end of the bench and 
began to dream somewhat disconsolately. Am- 
bitious hands had raised this hardy structiu:e of 
logs, he reflected. There bad been a man and a 
woman here; perhaps there had been children. 
They had dreamed their dream — and it had come to 
nothing. Now they were gone. Perhaps they were 
seeking in some other bouse the well-being, the peace, 
which is in no house at all but only in the mind that 
can perceive it 

He went back to the old vagrant philosophy. 
Why should any human being hope anything from 
the morrow when the day may be enjoyed for itself 
alone? Why should people permit themselves to 
dream when a dream nearly always results in a bum- 
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ing sensation in the eyes and a bitter taste in the 
mouth? 

He was ahnost ashamed of the nature of the dream 
in which he had indulged toward Susan Herkimer — 
a preposterously honest person who was forever 
watchful, in a shrewd, petty way, of her moorings. 
As for himself, he would cut loose. He had dispensed 
with comradeship for a long time. He would do so 
again. 

If this was not wholly fair to Susan, it must be 
remembered that it was the outpouring of a mood 
rather than the end of a logical train of thought. 

"It is a new horizon every day that keeps your 
heart whole," he mused. "It's only in the old, 
fanuliar places that your heart breaks." 

He became almost tranquil for a time; his mind 
and emotions seemed almost at rest. And when he 
aroused himself at length he realized that Susan 
Herkimer's presence in his dreams had been the influ- 
ence that had soothed him — Susan, with her unshak- 
able loyalty, her earnest wish to be fair and never 
to seem mean, even to herself. 

Then, in a wholly extraordinary fashion, he 
thought of Susan, not in relation to himself or to 
the life he led and would have had her lead, but to 
the purposeful existence for which she yearned. He 
thought how wonderful had been her application, 
her good sense, her practical fitness for the work 
that had come to her quite by accident. 

There came to him then the power to review the 
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whole situation with a prefer sense of proportion. 
A thousand details of the past few days passed before 
his mind for review. And then he underwent a 
strange transformation. His attitude became more 
puiposeful; the idle expression in his eyes gave place 
to a gleam of definite interest. He sprang to his 
feet suddenly, an ironic smile on his lips. 

"I've found it!" were the words which flashed 
through his mind. "There's only one thing for me 
to do; and by the Great Horn Spoon it shall be 
done." 



CHAPTER XXn 
SUSAN'S PROSPECTS ARE ADVANCED 

It was a new Mann who took his place leisurely in 
the hotel oj£ce the next day at train-time — or at 
least it was Mann in a new, an astounding rdle. 
The repose and aimlessness of his manner were a 
frank declaration that he would be glad of com- 
panionship; and when Mrs. Royal looked into the 
office and then entered he seemed quite pleased to 
see her. 

She regarded him uneasily. ''It seems an age 
since IVe seen you/' she said. The lack-lustre ex- 
pression in her eyes got on his conscience a little. 
She might have been supposed to be actually suffer- 
ing from himger. 

''It seems an age to me, too/' he replied. He 
lowered his eyes pensively. 

"And yet IVe looked for you often. IVe thought 
you must be avoiding me." 

"Well . . . perhaps. The fact is, IVe been 
greatly troubled." 

She advanced a step and extended her hand. 
"I'm sorry," she said. 

He did not respond to that gestiure of hers. He 
seemed deeply embarrassed. "You see," he de- 
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dared almost pas^onately, "I'm getting ready to go 
away." 

"0!— I hadn't heard. Why?" She took a seat 
near him. She leaned toward him, a kind of alarm 
in her eyes. 

He seemed imable to e:q>]ain. "You know," he 
said, after an uncomfortable silence, "there are some 
thtogs a man must not say." 

She extended her hand again. "But there isn't 
anything jrou can't say to me ! " He noted that she 
spoke with difficulty. 

"No, you're the one person, more than any other, 
I can't speak, to." 

"But you can-i-truly you can. Why shouldn't 
you?" 

"Oht Perhaps it's because I wish particularly 
to speak to you!" 

Her breath came more r^idly. "When we're in 
trouble why shouldn't we speak to them that — that 
care for us?" 

" Because a man doesn't always do what he wants 
to do. He does the honorable thing. I've no right 
to ask you to bear any of my burdens. Besides, 
there's a special reason — " He paused as one does 
to regain conmiand of the emotions. 

"What reasons? Please tell me 1" 

"No, I — ^I can't" 

Much of the color had faded from her face; her 

pulses were throbbing. She seemed on the point of 

ri^ng and going to him, when he began speaking 
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again. Hi$ tone was almost stem. ''It's better 
for me to go my way in sUencei hoping — ^believing — 
that you will remember me kindly when I am 
gone." 

She clasped her hands passionately. ''But you 
ought to have seen that I would do anything — any- 
thing — to make you happy I " 

"Ah, you generous soul — ^I know. But oiu: lives 
have been caught in the web of fate — ^yours, I think, 
as well as mine. We can't help each other. We 
can only drift apart — and remember.'' He looked 
at her fixedly. "Promise me/' he commanded, 
"you wiU remember me?" 

"I coiddn't forget!" she responded. Her voice 
had sunk almost to a whisper. 

"I had hoped," he continued after a troubled 
silence, "that you wouldn't see, that you would 
never know. But it's not possible to hide things 
from a woman like you, with quick sympathies ^". 

"See what?" she pleaded. 

"Oh ! — that she doesn't love me — ^that she has a 
heart of stone. I've tried to be loyal to her; I've 
done everything a husband could do. But you've 
seen that she will hardly look at me. Was it any 
wonder that when you were willing to pay little 
womanly attentions to me, that my starved affec- 
tions " 

His voice trembled; he turned his head away as 
if to conceal tears. In another moment he had 
arisen with a kind of desperate abruptness and 
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had unsteadily hurried £rom the room — irom the 
hotel 

They met agsun the next day at the same hour and 
in the same place. Mann was inclined to be tad- 
tum. He seemed to be under a tremendous strain. 
Reluctantly he promised not to go away for another 
day or two. "But don't you see how difficult it is 
for me," he demanded, "to be near you, and yet to 
feel in honor bound not to — ?" He clinched his 
fists and stared wretched^ at the floor. 

She held herself rather well in hand at first With 
no small d^ree of wariness she brought the matter 
of his profes^on into discussion. Had he been a 
successful man? What had been his position in the 
dty? And what had been the manner of his life 
there? 

He had been prominently connected (he said) with 
a public-service corporation. She did not know what 
the expresdon meant, but it was plain that she was 
in^re^ed by the words. He had not been a rich 
man, he admitted. It wasn't possible to do a great 
deal on five thousand dollars a year. But if his wife 
had been contented, they could have gotten along 
very welL It was her determination not to live in 
the ci^ — to go roaming about from place to place 
in the country — that had made things difficult for 
him. And of course money simply melted when you 
quit earning and kept on spending. His ^people, 
he declared, had been asking him when he meant to 
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come back and resume his duties^ and he had hoped 
that at any tune his wife would come to her senses 
and consent to go back. Now • . • well, he would 
go back alone. He would cease to struggle and he 
would resmne the old life as well as a broken-hearted 
man might be expected to do. 

This is the substance of the things he said to her. 
He had glanced at her furtively when he mentioned 
the sum of five thousand dollars and had not failed 
to catch the amazed and covetous gleam in her eyes. 

And then his reward came. Mrs. Royal left the 
room and reconnoitred eagerly, and then she came 
back and took possession of him. In a few words, 
breathed out against his hair, she declared that they 
would go away together. She too was weary of 
struggling against fate. They seemed ideaUy suited 
to each other, she pointed out. She whispered, 
rather enigmatically, that they ''would break the 
bonds and be free." 

He refused to consent to so radical a plan at first. 
He was strongly tempted, he admitted, but he could 
not permit her to make so great a sacrifice. How- 
ever, in the end he yielded. "Say no morel" he 
commanded exultantly. " I give you back the words 
you gave to me — ^we will break the bonds and be 
free!" 

"Wait imtil after court week," she decided the 
next day. " It would look strange if I said anything 
about going away just now. But after court week 
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111 tdl them that I'm all worn out and that I want 
to visit my sister at Feastey Junction." 

"So you have a sister?" was Mami's eager com- 
ment. 

"Of course. Three of them, in fact. Why?" 

"Oh, nothing. I had thought of you as being 
alone, somehow. You know how you get impres- 
^ons." 

As a matter of fact, he was thinking about the poor 
creature's future. It seemed to simplify matters — 
her having a sister who might take her in when her 
day of shipwreck came. 

"Well; and when I get to Peasley Junction, I'll 
get a tidtet on to LacyviUe. I'll go there because 
I'm sure I don't know a soul in the world there. 
And it's on a direct line to the city, when we get 

ready to go on. But you'll join me at LacyviUe " 

She paused and blu^ed and turned her qres away 
from him. 

"As your hxisband," ronduded Mann. 

"Yes!" she whispored. 

"And as soon as we're both free, I'll be your hus- 
band in reality." 

They talked of nothing else thereafter. During 
one of their discixssions Mrs. Royal asked: 

"Whai you're gone, I suppose Mrs. Mann will 
go back to where she came from." 

'Yes, most likely." Mann did not dream of ex- 
plaining what he believed Susan would do — ^what 
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Royal would do. To admit that he believed she 
woidd remam, and that in all probability she would 
succeed Mrs. Royal as mistress of the household and 
of the hotel, woidd have been to imdo all the careful 
planning he had done. ^'Yes, she'U go away fast 
enough then. And maybe the time will come when 
she'll be sorry she wasn't anything to me but a 
wife in name only." 

Mrs. Royal frowned and brooded for a time, and 
then her question came: "And you're sure you won't 
go back to her, if you ever see her again, and she 
wants you ? " 

"Don't you trust me?" he chided gently. 

"Oh, yes, I trust you." She essayed swiftly a 
coquetti^, confiding mood. "But you know she's 
prettier than I am ? " 

"Why should you say that?" 

"Well, she's younger, then." 

"You strange creature I Youth is sometimes 
merely a detriment, a drawback. Boys hanker after 
green apples; but a man — a man — ^waits imtil the 
fruit is ripe. Some people fancy rosebuds; but as 
for me, give me a great big flower that quivers in the 
Sim and flings its beauty generously toward the 
light." He whispered, mysteriously, insinuatingly, 
so that she swallowed with difficulty: "The woman 
who has reached her highest development is what a 
normal man prefers — ^whose body and mind are at 
their best." 

The surfeiting effect of these words passed after 
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a time, and an interval of archness followed. She 
gazed at him confidently, like one whose merits 
really caimot be denied. And finally she said: 
"After all, she's not so much younger than I am." 

"Very little." 

"I'm not sure she's any younger at all." 

"Why, possibly not." 

She pondered, like a grosser Eve, desiring the moon 
and the stars. "And if ever she should be sony, 
and in need, and maybe sick, you'll not go back to 
her?" She leaned toward hhn, and steadied his 
head with her hands, so that he was forced to meet 
her glance sqiiarely. 

The cniel^ of the picture strengthened his will. 
"You must have more confidence in me," he replied. 
As he uttned the words he smiled at her quite 
steadily. 

And so the stage was set for the tawdry, ancient 
drama. 

That night Mann sat in his room r^arding Susan 
with thoughtful ^es. She was at work with a needle 
and with some fabric that was delicate and soft. 
Attitude and expression were alike sedate and gentle. 
To Mann she suddenly typified all that was most ex- 
cellent in womanhood. And for the moment she 
seemed not merely Susan, the individual, but the 
representative of a sex. An overmastering impulse 
seized him. 

"Damned if I can do it!" he exclaimed, shoving 
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his cfaair back and moving, in a stormy mood, toward 
the window which overlooked the street. 

She lifted her head. ''Do what?" she asked. 

He gave her no answer; but after a time he re- 
turned to his chair y opposite her. ''I suppose you 
haven't changed your mind at all?" he asked. It 
was getting on toward the time when the barrier 
would have to be raised, preparatory to their re- 
tiring. 

"How — changed my mind?" 

''It seems to me that we've been here a long time. 
You don't think it would be nice to take to the road 
again, you and I together — or even to go back to the 
city?" 

She shook her head slowly and inspected the 
threads on her knee. "No, I think not," she re- 
plied. Yet the sound of his voice brought a picture 
before her, and she remembered how still the world 
became at dusk out in the lonely places, and how 
pleasantly the stars shone, and how patient and 
merry a companion Mann had been when there had 
been duties for him to perform. He had seemed less 
gay and contented of late. She looked at him wist- 
fully, but again she shook her head. If it were possi- 
ble for her to be just a companion to him to the end 
of the chapter, she would have been strongly tempted 
to go away with him. There was something so 
buoyant and eager in his nature. She wished greatly 
that she could have felt nearer to him — on the same 
plane with him. But it was impossible for her to pic- 
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ture a comfortable intimacy between hersdf and this 
strange, gentle creature who was gentleness itself, 
but whose mind she could so seldom fathom. The 
oppres^ve pow^ of generations of himible people 
was upon her, and she could not believe that she 
was meant for Mann, or Mann for her. A shyness 
like that which sensitive children feel toward well- 
poised adults was upon her and was not to be shaken 
oS. And always there was the conclusion that 
in a sense she belonged to Herkimer, since he had 
never deserted her or renounced his claim upon 
her. 

"No, I think we needn't talk about that," she 
stud. 

He nodded his head deci^vely. "Well . . . so," 
he said; and then: "Do you remember suggesting 
on one occasion that I sell our friend Cleopatra and 
that we divide the proceeds?" 

"Yes, I remember." 

" WeU, I think I'll accept that offer. I'm going to 
have need of funds pretty soon. I think I've got 
well enough acquainted in Horseshoe to run the risk 
of selling a horse. I'll see about it in a day or two 
and let you know how I've come out." He remained 
silent long enoiigh for a different mood to master 
him completely, and then he went on. "There's 
a favor I want to ask of you. You won't mind, I'm 
sure. It's this: if you're ever tempted to think of 
me as a common scoundrel — ^if anything in my con- 
duct staiiq>s me as a contemptible blackguard — ^I 
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want you to put off your verdict a little while, no 
matter what others think or say. I want you to try 
to figure out how I Ve been trying to serve you, even 
after I go away. IVe no doubt that sounds silly; 
but at least I want you to try to remember me as a 
friend. I want you to think well of me, because I 
value yoiu- opinion. I value it because you're as 
square an individual as I ever knew. And that's 
saying a lot: I mean, when it's said of you that 
you're square — a square woman. There are plenty 
of women who are virtuous, and plenty who are 
charming, and plenty who are beautiful. But there 
are few who are square through and through. You 
will never know how I went on to the end trying to 
be a friend to you, unless you promise to have faith 
in me. I give you up, but I tatke my hat off to you. 
Mind, I don't think you need to have taken the stand 
you have taken. I think you are narrow-minded, in 
a way. But you're never going to play a mean trick 
on anybody — and that's to say you are a woman in 
ten thousand. I don't wish you any worse luck than 
that, when you think of me years from now, you'll 
be compelled to say: *Every^iing he did turned out 
all right for me.' That's all." 

He got up and placed the barricade in place. She 
saw that his hands seemed heavy; yet she noticed 
their deftness, and she was touched by the matter- 
of-fact way in which he performed those offices which 
were meant whoUy to satisfy her. 

''Is that asking too mudi?" he added, pausing 
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and turning toward her. His face was radiant with 
kindness. 

She was almost alanned by the flood of emotions 
which stirred within her. She arose and put her 
work away and kept her face hid from him. 

But he had caught the ejtpression in her eyes; 
and it was the answer he prized most of all. 

So, for the last time, as it proved, they occupied 
the "bridal suite" together. 
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SUSAN IS DISCOVERED 

In accordance with his practice, Mann was up and 
away early the next morning, leaving Susan in im- 
disturbed possession of their room. It was a Sunday 
morning, and she took more than the usual amoimt of 
time and satisfaction in making herself ready to 
begin her tasks for the day. She had been told that 
there was never any need to be in haste on Simday 
mornings, and she dressed herself with care and 
with that satisfaction which she was beginning to 
derive from the leisurely adornment of herself. 

She was wholly imprepared, then, for the change 
in Mrs. Royal's bearing toward her when she entered 
the kitchen. 

''You seem to have been taking plenty of time 
getting down-stairs," said Mrs. Royal. She spoke 
disagreeably, even rudely. 

'"Why, yes," responded Susan a littie blankly. 
There was something quite fresh and sweet in her 
appearance; and when she perceived that Mrs. 
Royal was angry she seemed to possess a new poise 
and aloofness. She met the older woman's eyes 
calmly, and in her own glance there was an imfavor* 
able commentary upon Mrs. Royal's untidiness. 
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"And yet you know very well that court week be- 
gins to-morrow?" demanded Mrs. Royal. 

"I'm not sure I realized it for the moment," ad- 
mitted Susan. She added, after a thouj^tful 
moment: "Does that make any difference to us to- 
day?" She was not thinking deeply about what 
dther she or Mrs. Royal was saying. She was real- 
izing that this disagreeable woman was making an 
occa^on to be unfriendly to her, and she was wonder- 
ing why. 

"Of course it make a difference," said Mrs. Royal 
less sharply. "A good many people will be coming 
into town to-day — to get straightened out for to- 
morrow." She turned away from Susan's imruffled 
^ance. "We're likely to have extras for diimer, 
and there will be sure to be people coming in by 
supper-time." 

"Well, then," said Susan briskly, "we'll get ready 
for them." She moved to the range and looked into 
the coffee-pot with practised eyes. Then she called 
back over her shoulder: "We'll just put a few extra 
names in the pot for dinner-time I " She spoke cheer- 
fully; but she was wondering still what had brought 
about Mrs. Royal's changed attitude toward her. 

She heard the other woman goiDg away after a 
mcmient, and she turned musii^ly and looked after 
her. Unconsciously she aghed a little. To her 
simple logical mind a bad temper was a fearfully 
silly thing. Yet she was conscious of not caring very 
greatly. She was strong in the realization that she 
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had set her feet upon sounder foundations than they 
had ever known before. She had learned what a 
house was, and what it meant in its relation to 
humanity. And she felt confident that when a 
woman knows how to preside over a house decently 
and with skill she need never fear being idle or un- 
happy again. 

''And now/' she said, with a sudden consciousness 
of elasticity throughout her whole being, ''now for 
court week." 

It was well along toward noon before she began to 
receive impressions of the nature of that gala dress 
which Horseshoe was about to put on. As she looked 
from a kitchen window toward a road which mean- 
dered out into the country, losing itself over a low 
hill, she beheld a wagon moving joldngly under the 
brilliant sun. Two men occupied the front seat, two 
women [the seat behind. There were also several 
young people in chairs which had been disposed in 
the wagon with studied economy of space. 

This Ixunbering vehicle advanced and finally drew 
up at the town square — an imf enced area in various 
conditions of unkemptness .surrounding a housed 
spring from which many of the townspeople, with a 
modem distrust of wells, obtained their water. 

A temporary camp was established, Susan watch- 
ing the progress of the work with interest 

Soon afterward other vehicles of much the same 
kind and loaded in much the same way, made their 
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appearance; and before the sun had reached the 
zenith the square had assumed the aspects of a place 
of some sort of austere festival. 

As a corollary to the estabUshment of the camp 
there was presently an imusual clatter of feet along 
the wooden sidewalks of the town. Men and women 
had begun to drift somewhat aimlessly about. 
Voices were heard calling to and fro, some near at 
hand, some far distant. 

The noon-hoiir arrived and, contrary to Mrs. 
Royal's prediction, no additional diners made their 
aiq>earance at the hotel. As yet the town square 
sufficed for all the needs of the visiting throng. 
Here a pleasantly rural scene was visible from the 
hotel. Men and women were building fires and mak- 
ing coffee and spreading their repasts of sandwiches 
and pies and cakes on cloths which had been placed 
on the ground wherever shade was obtainable, usu- 
ally under the sweet-gum trees which bordered the 
' square. There was a blending of many cheerful 
voices. Children added their shrill notes to the 
chorus. A score or more of horses, tethered near 
their wf^ns, contributed to the homely noises, as 
they did to the picture. Wreaths of smoke drifted 
up and disappeared in the brilliant sunshine. 

As it chanced, Susan had more leisure than usual 
during the noon-hour. When Mann came into the 
dining-room, arriving tardily, as he nearly always did, 
she bad time to listen to him while she lingered at 
his table. 
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''Eveiytlimg getting along all right?" he asked. 

"Yes, so far as I know," she rqplied. 

"That's good. The fact is, I'm not sure I'U 
see you again. IVe been making plans that would 
have kept me here xmtil the end of the week, but I'm 
afraid I may decide to change my mind. The 
chances are that I'll disappear at any minute. I've 
been trying to convince myself that I'm a sort of 
worthies cuss and that it would be all right to do 
whatever I pleased, where other — ^worthless cusses 
are concerned. But I'm rather in doubt about that 
now. You see, associating with you has spoiled me 
a good deal. I'm getting a kind of conscience. 
You've got a lot — and I think it must be infectious. 
I'm trying to get back to my normal condition — 
just plain worthless. I may make it, and stay the 
week out, and carry out my plans. But I'm be- 
ginning to feel a whole lot like running away." 

She did not realize that she was regarding him 
wistfully. "You're going to do what's right," she 
declared. "If you go away without my seeing you 
again, I'm always going to think of you as doing 
right — as doing the thing a man ought to do." 

She did not trust herself to speak further. The 
thought that she might not see him again made her 
sad. She was beginning to realize more clearly how 
greatly she had drawn upon him for support — ^yes, 
and for ideals, too. 

"What was Mann saying to you?" inquired Mrs. 
Royal, when she returned to the kitchen. 
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Susan resented the fact that she had been wa.tched 
and that Mrs. Royal felt she had a right to ask what 
had passed between them. "It was just nonsense," 
she replied, not very patiently. "I never pay any 
attention to half he says." 

"I think you're a strange woman," commented 
Mrs. Royal, unguardedly frank for the moment. 
"I wonder what you do pay attention to?" 

"To my work," replied Susan, more pleasantly. 

"To your work? . . . But what do you suppose 
that's ever going to get you ? Where do you sn)pose 
it will get you?" 

"I think it's all that will ever get me anything or 
anywhere. I hope it will get me a hotel of my own 
some day. I wouldn't ask for anything better." 

The admis^on shot its way through Mrs. Royal's 
mind with almost poisonous effect. She pondered 
awhile. "I didn't know you had any ideas like 
that," she declared finally. "I should have thought 
you'd have more ambition." 

"I haven't," said Susan, turning to her work 
tranqiully. 

Mrs. Royal stood plucking at her lips. After a 
time she walked slowly from the kitchen and through 
the dining-room. She looked toward Mann, but to 
her surprise and resentment he was seemingly too 
deeply absorbed to know of her presence. 

Susan worked steadily and diligently that after- 
noon, so that she should be ready for whatever emer- 
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gencies might arise. As the supper-hour drew near 
she sighed deq)Iy, and she could not have said 
whether more of weariness or satisfaction was ex- 
pressed in that sigh. She had done her work well^ 
and she had taxed her strength to the utmost. 

During an interval of waiting she emerged from 
the front door of the hotel and stood on the immense 
front porch. She had the fleeting sensation of stand- 
ing aloof y on a high stage, looking down upon the 
petty world surroimding her. She seemed very far 
away from that picture of bucolic placidity down in 
the pubUc square. Indeed, if the spirit of the man 
who had planned that stately structure could have 
passed that way he might easily have conceived the 
idea that one of the deities he had enshrined there — 
the deity of peace and high ideals — ^had emerged 
from its place to stand a moment and look down 
upon the petty souls in the public square, waiting 
to adjust those human difficulties which never can 
be adjusted. 

With her slim stateliness and her softly serious 
eyes, Susan was not an inappropriate figure to typify 
all that the old house had ever stood for. 

But in a moment she was gone. She sighed again 
as she returned to her place in the kitchen. The hard 
work and the petty annoyances of the day had not 
been without their efitect upon her. The disappoint- 
ment which has in it traces of a helpful chastisement 
was upon her, and for a moment she had a vision of 
herself and Mann in some sylvan spot — alone with 
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him, and unafraid of him. She saw herself sitting 
with him under the stars, with her head on his shoul- 
der and her heart at rest But she shook her head 
and drove the dream away. 

She was hard at work a few minutes later. The 
dining-room began to fill, and now Mrs. Royal's 
predictions were justified. Strangers were enter- 
ing the place. Some took their places timidly, al- 
most furtively, at the nearest tables. Others seemed 
disposed to place themselves on view, and stood 
leisurely beside their chairs before sitting down and 
surveyed their surroundings complacently. 

Susan began her countless trips between kitchen 
and dining-room. With an obvious weakness for 
tyranny, Mrs. Royal urged her to move more r^idly. 
As a result of this she lost her poise a little. Her 
hands trembled and she lost much of her effectiveness. 

Yet in half an hour she seemed to have surmounted 
her last obstacle and to be in ^ght of the end. She 
had become slightly dizzy, when she noted that a 
belated diner lutd just appeared and had taken a 
seat with his back toward her near the far entrance 
to the dining-room. 

Again she came forth with her waiter on her arm. 
She placed herself before the newcomer and was 
about to adjust her waiter on the table, when she 
drew a sharp breath and stood stiffly in her place. 

The diner had poured himself a glass of water and 

was about to drink. He leaned forward and pressed 

two long wings of whiskers to his breast; and then, 
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before raising the glass to his lips, he lifted his eyes 
to Susan's. 

Instantly her knees seemed to fail her and she 
grasped the edge of the table for support. The sud- 
denness of the thing that had happened had un- 
nerved her and the waiter with its contents crashed 
to the floor. 

Every eye in the dining-room was turned upon 
her. She heard a few soxmds of regret, and there 
was the soimd of laughter too. Mrs. Royal emerged 
from the kitchen and came forward a little more 
alertly than Susan had ever seen her move before. 

" Ah I Mrs. Herkimer ! " said Judge Ligon, setting 
the glass of water back on the table. 

And Mrs. Royal heard. 
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LIKE ADAM AND EVE 

There was an instant of pregnant silence, and then 
Mrs. Royal spoke. 

"WHat did you caJI her?" she demanded of the 
solitary diner. She leaned toward him almost men- 
acingly. 

"I think I am not mistaken," said Judge Ligon 
amiably. "I was addresang a former — er — ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Herkimer." 

.Mrs. Royal's eyes became almost romid. "Her- 
kiiner!" she echoed. Plainly her thoughts were 
seeking out a somewhat faded memory. "Herki- 
mer [ Isn't that the name of the thief they found 
over in Quitman?" 

Judge Ligon stroked one wing of his beard de- 
liberately. "Such reckless speech, madam!" he 
exclaimed blandly. "She was never convicted of 
being a thief, so far as I know. I b^ of you to re- 
member the facts." 

" Oh ! So you're a friend of hers I " 

"I am Judge Ligon, of Quitman. Mrs. Herkimer 
will tell you to what extent I am her friend." 

Mrs. Royal turned toward Susan. Fear and fury 
combined to make her quite terrible. "What's 
your name?" she demanded. 
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The gaze which Susan turned to the infuriated 
woman became suddenly ahnost cahn« She had felt 
overpowered by the mischance that had befallen 
her; by the suddenness of her ill fortxme. She had 
felt miserable and humble at first. And then she 
discovered that the people in the dining-room were 
looking at her unsympathetically, and that others 
who had finished their supper were filing back into 
the dining-room to witness her downfall. She caught 
a glimpse of Mann, who occupied a near-by table, 
and it seemed to her that his face expressed only a 
dismay which had in it no pity for her at all. Then 
she brou^t to her aid that consciousness of recti- 
tude which alwa3rs stayed her in her imsupported 
moments. She had done no wrong, and these peo- 
ple should not be provided with a kind of cruel 
amusement at her expense. 

''My name is Mrs. Herkimer/' she said. She had 
profited by giving a thought to the high, violent tone 
which Mrs. Royal had employed, and her own voice 
was low and firm. 

"You're the Quitman Mrs. Herkimer?" 

"I have been in Quitman. I never belonged 
there." 

"And you're not married to Mann at all?" 

Susan faltered an instant, and then she replied 
evenly: "No, I'm not married to him." 

" He's the kind of man, then, who would go running 
aroxmd with a woman who wasn't his wife?" 

"I'm the kind of woman," amended Susan with 
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quiet emphasis, "who would go running around with 
a man who isn't my husband." 

Mrs. Royal gaq)ed. "You mean something by 
that I" she cried. "You'll have to explain what 
you mean I You know you mean something I" 

Susan could not guess how the arrow had found its 
mark. She resumed: "There was no harm in my 
being with hinu And you've no right to make me 
out a bad woman before a lot of strangers. IVe 
never done you any hann. I've done what any good 
woman would have done since I've been here. I'm 
not going to have you abuse me. You've no right 
to do so." 

Mrs. Royal seemed almost dazed. She stared at 
Susan speechlessly for an instant Then she found 
her tongue again — and something of her temper. 
Still, she felt that she did not know how to deal with 
the situation adequately. "You needn't tell me 
what I'm to do," she retorted. "And I want you to 
gather that mess up right away and bring this gentle- 
man his supper." 

" I'll not bring this gentleman his supper. You've 
made it impossible for me to work in the dining-room 
any more. If you like, I'll go into the kitchen and 
help." 

She ^Ktke with so much quiet assurance that 
Mrs. Royal stared at her with wavering eyes. Her 
breath came in gasps. Then with a suddenness 
which was startling she began to weep. It seemed 
a kind of climax to the ugly little drama. 
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Some one began to gather the scattered dishes 
from the floor. It was Royal, who had mysteriously 
appeared from nowhere and who moved about now 
with mild, apologetic submission. 

The group of spectators regarded him idly and 
with expressions of finality, as if he were gathering 
up the broken fragments of harmony. 

Mann, taking advantage of this diversion, ap- 
proached Susan quietly. "Come, let's go," he ad- 
vised, touching her on the arm. 

Unf ortimatdy, Mrs. Royal heard again. 

"Go where?'' she demanded, checking her grief 
as if by an automatic process. 

Mann hesitated. "Oh, anywhere, for the mo- 
ment," he replied. "What's the use of having a 
scene ? " There was an expression of strong distaste 
in his eyes. 

Mrs. Royal's anger was unloosed again. "Well, 
I'd like to know what right you've got to get her to 
do anything. You're not her husband." 

Mann frowned. "You may say I've got the right 
of an innocent bystander. Or a friend." 

"Whose friend, I'd like to know?" 

Again Mann hesitated. 

"He means my friend," explained Susan. 

"Ah, I thought there must be two of them," re- 
marked Judge Ligon, who appeared to be addressing 
nobody in particular. 

Mann caught the words and perceived that Judge 
Ligon was vastly pleased with himself; also he real- 
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ized just how Susan's cross had been placed upon 
her. 

He turned a/g^ to Mrs. RoyaL "Excuse me," 
he SEud, "but I infer that the gentleman with the 
tapestries hasn't had his supper yet. You know the 
classic saying: 'Business before pleasure.' Why not 
wait until after work-hours to str^^ten out this 
little misunderstanding?" 

Susan was keqiii^ control over herself admirably. 
She addressed Mrs. Royal politely. "K youM like 
me to help in the kitdien, I'm willing," she said. 
" If there's nothing for me to do 111 go to my room." 

Hie dining-room was being gradually vacated 
as a result of Susan's tranquillity; but the doorway 
filled again when Mrs. Royal exclaimed loudly: 
"Indeed, you're not going to your room. You've 
got no room. You're not the sort of woman I'd be 
willing to trust." 

Mann's expression darkened, and when he saw 
the flash of pain in Susan's eyes he touched her arm 
agun. "Come, let's go," he urged. 

Agmn Mrs. Royal turned her attention to him, 
and this time she read an unmistakable expression 
in his eyes— sympathy for Susan and disgust toward 
herself. Her eyes became quite childlike from the 
effort to comprehend this* condition of affairs. She 
was standing apart from the other members of the 
group. Then, without any warning at all, she 
pitched forward to the floor. A choked cry died in 
her throat A large curved comb dropped out of her 
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hair, with the result that she presented a sadly di- 
shevelled appearance. 

''She's fainted/' said Susan, with swift compas- 
sion; and then to the others: ''Please go away and 
leave her with me." She took a glass of water from 
one of the tables and leaned down by the prostrate 
woman's side. 

The evening twilight was rapidly giving place to 
the deeper shadows of night when Susan emerged 
from the front door of the Horseshoe Hotel, her 
possessions all in hand, and slowly descended the 
front steps. The expression on her face might have 
been analyzed only as despondenqr by one lacking 
an intimate knowledge of her; yet it might have 
been seen that back of the despondency there was 
sturdy resolution and the pride that stands fast. 

She had been ordered to leave the hotel. Mrs. 
Royal had smnmoned command over her faculties 
long enough to bid her be gone instantly and to 
despatch a hxunble appeal to the deposed Janey, 
and then she had taken to her room and to her bed. 
And Susan had bidden her good-by qtdetly and had 
taken her departure. 

She did not hesitate as she descended the hotel 
steps, though she had not the slightest idea where 
she was going. She stumbled awkwardly at the last 
step. She could not see very well. There was but 
little daylight left; and, besides, there were tears in 
her eyes. She wavered a moment when she reached 
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the sidewaJk. She realized that her every footfall 
was as a loud announcement to the town that she 
was commg — she, Susan Herkimer, who had been 
ordered out of the hotel because she had been sus- 
pected of being a thief. 

She could not understand why Mrs. Royal had 
taken the whole affair so seriously, so tragically. 
Even if she, Susan, had been a tMef, there would 
have seemed no warrant for such a state of mind as 
that into which her late employer had lapsed. It 
seemed to her that she had been in the hotel a long 
time, and she was sure Mrs. Royal ought to have 
found out that she had no intention of stealing any- 
thing. 

She kept to the ^dewalk at first, despite the irk- 
some noises made by her feet on the hollow planking. 
She meant to change her course as soon as she could 
shape her thoughts. She had an idea that if she 
were to go into the town square and ask leave of 
some of the campers, to whom she was tmknown, 
to share thdr accommodations for the night, they 
might not have refused her. Yet it would be 
dreadful to be turned away; and what single word 
could ^e speak that would give her standing with 
strangers? 

Then it occurred to her that it would be best to 
go out into the country somewhere; anywhere, so 
that she might be b^ond the reach of the people 
who knew of her downfall. 

It was then that she was arrested by a voice. It 
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was a familiar voice, and the word it uttered 

"Jehoshaphatl" 

^'Oh!" she exclaimed brokenly, when she recog- 
nized Mann; "it's you!" 

Then she felt an unwonted desire to laugh; for 
Mann held a halter-strap in his hand and his re- 
sponse was: "Yes, it is I, and the constant Cleo- 
patra.'' He was smiling serenely, and Susan felt 
somehow that they had been moving in a drc^e all 
the time. They seemed to be just where they were 
before they came to Horseshoe. 

"Where are you going?" she asked. 

"Where am I going!" he echoed blankly. "I'm 
going with you, of coiuse." 

She stood still in the dusk a moment, facing him. 
She felt a thrill of relief, of gratitude, stir within her. 
"That's good of you," she said humbly. 

"Good of me!" he exclaimed. "I wonder how 
you figure that out?" 

"You know I refused to go with you, as long as I 
had a place to stay !" 

"Well, I haven't got any place to stay. K I 
lingered arotmd that hotel until our late lamented 
friend got on her feet again, she'd be likely to 
hurl the range at me, or spring a trap-door imder 
my feet. I couldn't possibly consider the Horse- 
shoe Hotel a health resort for me if I ever ran into 
it again." 

"But, oh, it seems so good to have you with me !" 
confessed Susan. "I couldn't think what to do. I 
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fdt dazed. With you to help me, maybe I can get % 
out of sight somewhere. That's what I want to do 
now more thjin anything else." 

Almost timidly he drew near enough to pat her 
on the arm. "Don't take things to heart," he be- 
sought her. "You know, it will be quite dark in a 
few minutes now, and nobody will see you then. 
And — Chappy thought! — I've got a place for us to 
go, though I don't beUeve we'd better let the peo- 
ple around here know where we've gone. I think 
the best thing to do is to kill a little time. They 
might see us now. And don't think too much about 
those fool people back in the hotel. They're 
scarcely human. You're going to be as right as a 
fiddle. Don't you have a moment's doubt about 
it" 

He paused; and speedily he noted that her eyes 
had become misty as a result of his friendly words. 
"Do you feel so badly about it as all that?" he asked 
incredulously. 

She coxild not tell him what it was that had moved 
her to tears. "I don't think I feel so very badly 
about it — now," she replied, *'I suppose I shan't 
know until to-morrow just how I do feel about it." 

"Ah, that's a wise woman. I never knew of a 
better plan than waiting imtil to-morrow to find out 
how badly we've been h\irt to-day." 

Susan looked oS across the darkening spaces, in 
which figures both animate and inanimate were 
beginning to appear as mere blurs. She was de- 
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riving a wonderful warmth from this companion 
who had never failed her yet. 

'^ But what made her so mad at me ? " she suddenly 
thought to inquire. 

Mann mused imeasily. '^ Well, she must have had 
special reasons," he admitted. And then — "Come, 
let's be moving. I don't believe any of these yokels 
can see where we're going now. I know of a good 
place for to-night; and to-morrow " 

He did not finish the sentence. Instead, he started 
forward into the dark. 

He was headed for the little deserted cabin which 
lay outside the town, forlorn and outcast, as if it too 
had come imder the ban of a narrow people's dis* 
pleasure. 
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SUSAN ENCOUNTERS A THIEF 

Moonlight flooded the world, spreading a golden 
mantle across the shabby floor of the silent cottage. 
Breezes passed fitfully through the single room, and 
there were occasional wee noises out in the night — 
the voices of dreaming insects. But of these things 
Susan was oblivioixs. Lying on the bench which was 
the only article of furniture in the room, her head 
pillowed on Mann's coat, she slept. 

Although front and back doors were wide open, 
there was the odor of disuse in the air — the odor 
wUch settles upon rooms which have been long im> 
tenanted and in which the plaster is yielding to the 
fingers of time. But otherwise the ancient structure 
was not an impleasant haven. It was as a barrier 
between two unconventional souls and the su^idous, 
begrudging eyes of a community. 

Mann sat on the floor, against the wall, dozing 
occa^onally, but thinlting during other intervals of 
the farce which life was forever becoming for him 
when he tried to make it some sort of genuine drama. 

He could not help feeling glad that ciromistances 

had relieved him of the shameless course he had 

meant to pursue toward Mrs. Royal; yet he was not 
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altogether gratified by the knowledge that he had 
tried once more to shape an event in his life, and 
that the most deliberate planning had come to 
nothing. 

And then the whimsical aspects of his situation ap- 
peared to him. Here he was, wholly shut off from 
all the world, with the exception of two creatures 
upon whom he had no claim whatever. Back in 
the fringe of bushes bordering the creek the animal 
he had called Cleopatra was tethered for the night. 
With perfect docility it had followed him to its new 
place and had regarded him with soft eyes and had 
whinnied contentedly when he turned back toward 
the abandoned hut. By what earthly logic could 
he justify the fact that he had become groom to a 
lost animal which seemed altogether useless? 

And here was his companion, a creature with the 
face and form of a lovely woman, but with the mind 
and the morality of an unspoiled boy. Why should 
he have followed after one who continued to be a 
stranger to him — of whom he could learn nothing 
save that she was compotmded of a thousand ab- 
siurdities? 

And then he remembered certain glances she had 
given him occasionally, and he knew well enough 
why he had followed her. Where else in the world 
was there a woman who would look at him with shy 
worship in her eyes but who steadfastly refused to 
draw near to him and whose sole desire seemed to be 
in the direction of loyal comradeship? 
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She was going to take the tmn in the monung 
and go back to the dty. That had been their 
dedsion. 

As for Mann, no plans had been made for him at 
all. He was not to go with Susan. She had de- 
clared stoutly that ^e must go alone. She had 
had enough of deception and its consequences. The 
kind of hardships ^e had anticipated when she had 
set out upron her unique adventure — these she might 
have borne to the end. But to have the eye of 
virtue continuously turned upon her with suspicion 
and condemnation — this was the test she could not 
meet. 

Before she had gone to sleep Mann had ventured 
to remark: "I'm wondering what the city will have 
to offer you when you get back. I'm wondering if 
you'll find Herkimer again, and if he'll be glad to 
see you. I'm wondering if he knows what a strange 
creature you are !" 

If he had meant this as an indirect ai^ument in 
favor of a course other than the one she had decided 
to adopt, he was unrewarded. For Susan had re- 
mained silent a long time, and then she had said: 
"I'm wondering about the same things." And then 
she had gone to sleep. 

Now the night had come — the late night, from the 
Horseshoe standpoint. It must be close to midnight, 
Mann thought. A few Ughts glimmered out across 
the wide common, where the street-lamps of Horse- 
shoe were still visible. These, doubtless, would biim 
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all night. All the aspects of nature seemed almost 
desolately silent and motionless. 

Suddenly, as if she had been disturbed by a pal* 
pable force, Susan stirred and sat up. 

She rubbed her eyes and looked about her. She 
was trying to think where she was and how she had 
got there. Her eyes travelled along the room tmtil 
they came to Mann, who was sitting quite erect. 

She remembered everythmg then. 

"Haven't you gone to sleep yet?" she asked. 

" I've dozed a little. I somehow don't seem to fed 
very sleepy." 

"I don't either, now. I feel as if something was 
about to happen. Did you ever feel that way ? " 

"I suppose so. But you couldn't expect to fed 
right, l3dng on a wooden bench in a strange place. 
Don't worry. Maybe this will be yom: last night of 
hardship — ^hardship of this kind, anjrway. Are you 
siure you've got money enough to buy a ticket 
home?" 

"I'm not quite sure; but that isn't what I'm 
worrying about. I could walk the last part of the 
way if I had to. Something is troubling me about 
what happened in Horseshoe. I feel as though those 
terrible people might hurt us — as if they might want 
to lock us up, or something." 

Mann reflected. As a matter of fact, he knew 
that Susan's fears might be by no means unfounded. 
He had known of authorities in small towns — and 
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in big townSy too, for that matter — doing strange 
things where helpless people were concerned. 

But he tried to reassure her. "If they meant 
to do us any harm we'd probably have heard from 
them before this. Put your mind on to-morrow 
morning, and daylight, and the train. Then maybe 
you'U go to sleep." 

Susan detected in his tone a finality which stirred 
her strangely. She saw how his hands were clasped 
about his knees in a relaxed fashion, and how his 
whole bearing indicated resignation. She was try- 
ing to think of something friendly, yet not too 
friendly, to say to him. She did not wish him to be- 
lieve that she was unmoved by his loyalty, untouched 
by his kindness. 

But before she could frame a sentence her mind 
was forced into a wholly different channel. She 
jerked her head around sharply, so that one ear was 
turned toward the town. She leaned forward in 
an attitude of apprehension, of concentration. And 
Mann arose with alacrity from his place on the floor 
and hurried to the door which looked toward Horse- 
shoe. 

"What is it?" whispered Susan. She was much 
alarmed. 

"I can't tell," answered Mann musingly. "It 
sounds like men shouting." 

Susan joined him at the door. "Would they be 
shouting if they meant us any harm ? " she asked. 

"No, surely not." The color had receded from 
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his cheeks a little; for in the moonlight he could see 
one figure, and then others, emerge from the town 
and sweep forth in the direction of the cabin. And 
the sound of men yelling in the distance fell with 
sinister effect, because the world was otherwise so 
soundless. He saw that the runners were advanc* 
ing in disorder, like animals. Their movements 
bespoke power without thought, without restraint. 

"And we haven't done anything," said Susan. 
Neither had spoken above a whisper, though they 
might have shouted without being heard. 

Mann realized that this fact was not always to 
the point; but he replied: "There's nothing to worry 
about. There's no telling what might happen in 
that town, while himdreds of yahoos and cousins are 
swarming about. It may be a foot-race, or a game. 
We'll shut the door. As a matter of fact, they can't 
know we're here. Whatever they're after, it is not 
us." 

But he closed the door only partly, and he and 
Susan continued to stand near the narrow aperture 
which remained. They looked out across the barren 
stretch of groimd which sq)arated them from Horse- 
shoe: Susan with a nameless dread, and Mann with 
eyes in which wonder steadily grew. To himself he 
was musing: "What in the Sam Hill does it mean, 
anyhow?" 

The advancing men were moving in the form of a 
wedge, or a fan. One led by a considerable distance, 
as if he were setting the pace or showing the 
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way. AH seemed to be moving at a high rate of 
speed. 

Then Mann thoughtfully closed the door. 
"Come," he said, "we'll stand by the back door. 
K they come in we'll be ready to step out. fliey 
are not looking for us — ^you may be sure of that." 

In the dim light he tried to smile at her, but it was 
a wry smile at best, and it speedily passed away; 
for now, in addition to the sound of shouts, could be 
heard the thud of feet on the hard ground. 

It was now that Susan's simple common sense 
asserted itself. The crescendo of that unloosed 
human force outside was terrifying to her, but she 
was not incapable of thinking promptly and clearly. 

She touched Mann's arm. "You go away and 
hide," she whispered. "Let them find me alone. 
They can't have any cause for action then — if it is 
really we they're looking for. If they find us to- 
gether " 

She stood at the back door and indicated almost 
peremptorily that he was to go away. Thdr being 
together was, after all, a circumstance which 
strangers could not be expected to understand — 
which nobody could be expected to understand. 
"Please go!" she urged, as the wave of soimd of 
those thudding feet broke more strongly upon their 
ears. 

For one brief instant Mann stood in inded^on. 

Her argument had been a soundly logical one, if her 

premise were to be accepted. But the thought of 
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leaving her alone face to face with a problem which 
he was still unable to fathom was repugnant to him. 

Then with startling violence the drama moved 
forward. The door was thrust open violently and 
a breathless man entered the room. 

Susan, standing at the back door, added the force 
of her hand to the logic of her words, and Mann 
sprang across the threshold and was gone. 

Then the whole amazing episode divided itself into 
two acts which moved forward simultaneously. 

What really happened was that the running 
throng, who really were in pursuit of the man in the 
lead, saw that their quarry had entered the old cabin. 
They saw also, an instant later, a figure speeding 
away from the back door of the cabin. They be- 
lieved the man they were pursuing had sought to 
throw them off the track by seeming to take refuge 
in the cabin. Thus they continued their pursuit — 
but it was now Mann whom they followed in the 
darkness; Mann, who, being quite fresh, speedily 
outdistanced them. 

As for Susan, she shrank noiselessly against the 
waU and gazed fearfully at the solitary intruder who 
confronted her. She could see only the blur of a 
figure, could hear only the rapid, distressed breath- 
ing; yet it seemed to her that she was greatly men- 
aced. And then it dawned upon her that this other 
human] being, like herself, was frightened and at 
bay. 

Then an amazed cry escaped from her. The in- 
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trader moved across a shaft of moonlight, so that 
she could see his features. 

It was Herkimer I 

She stealthily closed the door. "Herkimer!" 
^e whispered tensely. She moved forward as if 
she were walking in her sleep; she heard him re- 
spond in a rasping tone: "Susan!" Then both stood 
in thdr places and listened. Something quite in- 
comprehensible was h^pening outside the cabin. 
Men were poimding their way aroimd it; the shouts 
were giving place to the ga^s of spent runners, and 
the soimds now came, not from toward Horseshoe, 
but from the other direction. 

Susan slipped to the back door and looked out. 
The same spectacle which had moved down upon her 
and Mann from Horseshoe was now moving toward 
the patch of woods. One man, with a good lead, was 
being pursued by a wedge-shaped group of runners. 
But now it was Mann who led in the running. 
The ancient hut had ceased to figure in the pursuit. 

Susan turned and stood wonderingly before Herki- 
mer. She thought to question him; but when she 
saw that he was in phy^cal distress, and that his 
eyes were like those of a hunted creature, she had 
no word to say. Instead she put forth her hand as 
if she were trying to locate an invisible object. Her 
fingers rested falteringly upon his arm. "Herki- 
mer 1 " she whispered again. Bewilderment was giv- 
ing place to a prescient knowledge of things evil and 
terrible. 
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He thrust her aside. "I must get out of here/' 
he said. He was not resentful toward her; he 
seemed rather to be only partly conscious of her 
presence. He was thinking only of himself and of 
his urgent need. "They will be coming back/' he 
added. "They m\ist have been blind not to see 
where I went.'' His chest was still rising and fall* 
ing rapidly. He spoke with difficulty. 

"They were after you?" asked Susan. 

"Fool ! What else could they be after?" 

"I thought ... I was afraid — Why are they 
after you?" 

"I was doing a job. They caught me at it." 

"A job . . .?" 

He ignored her. He had heard the sound of 
tramping feet go by. He went to the back door and 
looked out warily. But his pursuers had all dis- 
appeared in the woods. 

He swung aroxmd toward Susan with a sudden 
betrayal of amazement. "What are you doing 
here?" he demanded. 

"I am working ... I have been working . . . 
in the town over there — ^Horseshoe." 

He regarded her with furrowed brows. "You're 
looking pretty good/' was his blunt comment; and 
then: "How did you ever find out, anjrway? That's 
what's been keeping me guessing." 

"Find out . . . what?" 

"Ohy the whole thing. A man never worked up 
a better system than mine. The imitation I gave of 
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a working man fooled the landlord and everybody 
else in the house — ^in the whole neighborhood. I 
was so careful I even had m3rself fooled half the time. 
Why, I used to ^>end a whole week taking soundings 
before I tackled one of those Saturday-night jobs. 
How did you ever find out?" 

She did not give him a reply to that questicm. 
An icy hand seemed to be passing slowly along her 
^ine. "And in Horseshoe," she began, "you were 
doing ... a job " 

"I was cracking a safe. I must have begun too 
early. They heard me." 

"Herkimerl" she cried shrilly. She battled with 
herself an instant and then she placed her hand on 
his shoulder. She experienced the puzzling sensa- 
tion of touching only the husk of the man who had 
been her husband — not the man himself. She was 
troubled by a sense of great remoteness fnmi him. 
Between these two, who had been so intimate, there 
arose barriers which she could not remove, which she 
could not comprehend. 

She was glad when he withdrew his attention from 
her wholly. "They may be coming back in a couple 
of minutes," he said, again looking out of the door 
and into the shadows of the night Then he ex- 
anuned the floor of the hut. He put his hand to 
one place and another. Presently there was a tear- 
ing sound and a plank came from its position. He 
got down on hands and knees and looked under the 
floor. There was room for a man's body to dis- 
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appear through the open space; and a gray light be- 
yond indicated that he might crawl under the floor 
and escape into the open. He arose, putting the 
plank back into its place. ^^If they come back/' 
he said, "1*11 know where to go. And you'll put 
the plank back over me." 

Susan had remarked that he had been moving and 
planning like some wild creature; that he had been 
terrible and powerful as he worked. 

But there was no time for further words. There 
was the sound of men approaching from the rear — 
men who were talking in hushed voices. 

"You must get away I" whispered Susan. She 
approached him closely. "There's a horse tied 
back in the woods,'* she added. "You must ride 
away before daybreak. You must not fail !" 

Herkimer removed the loose plank from the floor 
and disappeared. 

Susan replaced the plank and drew back farther 
into the shadows along the wall. Her hands were 
clinched against her breast to stay the violent pound- 
ing of her heart. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

SUSAN SHIELDS A THIEF 

When Mann ran from the cabin and out toward the 
woods-patch he felt clear on only one pomt: he did 
not believe that he and Susan were the objects of 
that search or pursuit which had descended iqraii 
the cabin from the town. It seemed all but impossi- 
ble to him that any one should have known of their 
whereabouts. He did not forget the keenness of rus- 
tic curio^ty or e^ionage, but he was convinced that 
the n^ht had shielded thdr movements. More- 
over, there was no reason why they shoidd have been 
molested, even if their presence in the hut had been 
known; and finally, if there had been any plan to 
annoy them it certainly would have been put into 
effect at an earUer hour. 

Nevertheless, it had seemed clear that the hut 
was to be invaded, and he shared Susan's conviction 
that it would be better for herself, as well as for him, 
if they found her alone. 

As he ran toward cover, however, he realized that 
at one point his calculations had been faulty. Those 
running men had passed the hut without entering it. 
Their leader (as he supposed him to be) must have 
given them instant information to the effect that the 
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object of their pursuit was not in the deserted struc- 
ture. 

They were bearing on toward him as if with per- 
fect singleness of piupose; and then he felt a new 
elation. At least, they did not intend to molest 
Susan; and as for himself, if it should prove that in 
fact they were after him, he felt confident of his 
ability to escape them. They must already be 
nearly winded, while he was splendidly fit for a long 
run. His life in the open and afoot had given him 
ph3rsical fitness far beyond the average. 

And then the logic of the situation engaged his 
attention again. It seemed absurd to suppose that 
a body of men at least a score strong were concerned 
in running him to earth. The reasonable supposition 
was that they had some wholly different end in view. 

He decided to act upon this conclusion. He heard 
a cheerful whinny among the bushes, and, checking 
himself in his flight, he sought the spot where he had 
tethered the dumb companion of his and Susan's 
adventures. He selected a leaf-strewn bank and 
lay down. He meant to create the impression that 
he had been asleep — that he had been spending the 
night in this quiet spot. 

Then, almost inmiediately, they were upon him. 
The dim light was insufficient to reveal more than 
vague outlines; yet he could coimt a dozen blurred 
figures all about him, and he knew that he was seen. 

He sat up with simulated wonder. He looked 
from one figure to another. He was glad that the 
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darkness made it impossible for any one to read his 
eyes at all accurately. 

"Something wrong?" he asked blandly. He re- 
joiced to realize that there was no telltale note of 
anxiety in his voice. He arose leisurely to his feet. 

" That's not the man," declared one of the pursuing 
party to another. And then to Mann: "Have you 
seen any one pass this way?" 

Mann thought quickly. A load had been removed 
from his mind; yet he felt the need of being wary. 
Certainly these men might have seen some one 
running straight toward the spot where they foimd 
him lying. " I haven't seen any one," he responded. 
"I think perhaps I heard some one. Only a min- 
ute ago there was the soimd of disturbed bushes, and 
a soft poimding. It came and went in such a way 
that''! accused mysdi of having dreamed it." 

"That would be the man." The response came 
excitedly from several members of the group. 
"Which way would you say he went?" 

Mann seemed to co-operate with them with suita- 
ble eagerness in their search. He tried to decide 
which direction those fxirtive feet might have taken. 
For a moment he became in a measure the leader 
of the pursuit; but this phase of the ^tuation speed- 
ily passed. A few of the men were armed and 
sternly in earnest; their minds were pitched in a far 
higher key than Mann's. Again they began to rely 
upon their own calculations, their own leadership. 

When he had been able to slip back into a secon- 
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daiy rdle again Mann took occasion to ask of one of 
his companions: "What did he do?" 

"Blew open a safe," was the reply. 

Mann halted, swift visions of danger to Susan 
filling his mind. "And do you know who did it?" 
he asked. 

"He was a stranger. But the sheriff got a dose 
look at him. Some of the others did, too. They'd 
know him if they saw him again." 

Mann pondered. He was becoming acutely un- 
easy. Where had the safe-breaker gone? It was 
he, clearly, who had entered the hut Where had 
he gone after leaving the hut? Or had he remamed 
there? And Susan . . . 

He stopped sharply. "He might have gone into 
that old cabin in the open," he suggested. 

"He did. But he ran straight through. We saw 
him." 

"And nobody even looked into the hut?" 

"There wasn't any use. He probably meant us 
to lose time by stopping. We knew he'd come out 
again." 

"Of course," agreed Mann. He added, a bit in- 
sistently: "But isn't it possible that he tmned on 
his course and went back again?" 

He received no answer to this. His companion 
darted ahead, evidently prefening to be with people 
he knew. 

However, at Mann's suggestion, a little later he 
and two or three members of the party turned back 
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toward the cabin. He would have preferred not to 
expose Susan's hiding-place, but he reflected that she 
would need it only a few hoiirs longer; and there was 
the slight chance that she might be in danger — or at 
least greatly frightened. 

But when they reached the cabin Susan was alone. 
She was startled, and her bosom was rising and fall- 
ing rapidly; but the approach of strangers might 
have been accepted as a natural explanation of this 
circumstance. 

Mann's companions stared at Susan in astonish- 
ment. She was a stranger to them, and they had 
supposed the hut to be unoccupied. But Mann 
dominated the situation immediately "This lady 
was unable to get accommodations in Horseshoe," 
he explained crisply, "and she is resting here until 
train-time to-morrow." He turned to her and ad- 
dressed her in tones of ordinary courtesy: "These 
gentlemen are looking for a burglar. They thought 
he passed this way. Possibly you can tell them 
. . ." He was trying to reassure her fully. He be- 
lieved that all the circumstances would suggest to 
her what answer she ought to make. 

And Susan, who perceived that Mann was playing 
a part, paused before replying. She scarcely knew 
what to say — or what Mann ejqiected her to say. 

"We saw him run into this cabin and out the back 
door," asserted one of the other men. "I should 
think you couldn't have helped knowing." 

"I was asleep," said Susan. "Something awoke 
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me. I hardly knew what it was. I thought some 
one must have been in the room. I got up from the 
bench where I was sleeping." She pointed; and 
when Mann, with the others, looked at the bench, he 
was glad to note that she had had the forethought 
to hide his coat ^'But whatever it was, it was 
gone." 

She sat down on the bench again without further 
words. Her obvious agitation did not seem strange 
to those who looked at her. 

"He's in the woods somewhere, then," decided the 
spokesman of the group; and they all went away, 
Mann following. 

Susan watched them go, her eyes shining from the 
conviction that she had played her part well. She 
watched uhtil the last step and voice had passed be- 
yond hearing; and then she turned her attention 
away from the world without and looked with a kind 
of fascination at the plank which Herkimer had 
wrenched from its place on the floor. The direct 
rays of the moon's light had passed from the room, 
but a pallid haze filled the world without and Susan 
could see everything in the dim interior quite plainly. 

Stealthily the plank was ptished up a little. 
Susan shivered and tried to combat the feeling of 
horror which had taken possession of her. "It's all 
right," she whispered. 

Herkimer emerged from his hiding-place slowly. 
He went to the door and looked out He seemed to 
stand there a long time. And then he faced Susan. 
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"You used to be a stickler for the truth," he said, 
" I'm 0ad that when you learned to tell a Ue you told 
it for my sake," 

She sat on her bench quietly. She was trying to 
obtain a firm grasp of this new complication which 
destiny had ordered. She was glad that the ob- 
scurity of the room served as a veil between her eyes 
and Herkimer's. She was telling herself that she 
was mated to a man who was not only imable to 
make his life and hers a bearable thing, but whose 
trade it was to injure others. She felt the deeper 
d^;radation of this — the greater hopelessness. 

It did not seem strange to her that she thou^t of 
Mann at this mcmient, and that she felt infinitely 
further away from him than ever before. She had 
rejoiced not a little to think of herself as a companion 
to Mann, though all that she was had arisen to de- 
clare that she could never be anything more than 
just a companion. And now it seemed to her that 
she could not even be that in any genuine sense again. 
She had a fairly clear conception of that quality in 
his nature which made for laxity and forbearance; 
but she felt sure that it was not the sort of laxity 
which would countenance f riendshq) with the wife <^ 
a thief. 

And then her thoughts reverted to Herkimer. 
Long association had woven its bonds between them. 
If she did not realize that she did not love him, and 
that she had never loved him, she felt none the less 
surely that their partnership was a thing which car- 
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ried with it its mutual obligations. She recalled 
what seemed to her the orderliness of his life, in most 
respects, back in Pleasant Lane. She forgot that 
even that seeming virtue had been, by his own con- 
fession, only a few minutes ago, a mere cloak. She 
thought only that diuing her absence this man had 
gone far along the road which meant complete ruin, 
and which would end in hopeless disaster for him 
and greater degradation for herself. 

She felt a sudden yearning toward him; not as a 
woman feels toward a recreant lover, but as any 
human being feels toward the one chance in life to 
be lifted upward. It seemed to her that with Her- 
kimer utterly lost she could not hope for anything to 
be saved. 

She spoke to him at last, almost as a man might 
address a business associate whose conduct had 
been such as to invite ruin. '^Herkimer,'' she said, 
'^youVe heard talk about people reforming, haven't 
you?" 

''About settling down and taking things as they 
come, the bad with the good ? Yes, I Ve heard it." 

''I wonder if it wouldn't be possible for you to 
settle down." 

He laughed unpleasantly. ''That's what I was 
asking myself when I struck that front door. I was 
winded. I couldn't have run any farther to save 
my neck." 

"WeU, why not try it?" she persisted. 

"Oh — there doesn't seem anything worth trying 
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for, especially since you qxiit. That was a knock- 
out, Susan — your quitting." 

She felt the waves of limitless trouble engulf her 
and hold her. She had not the heart to speak for 
the moment. 

A sudden thought seemed to occur to him. " You 
used to be a mighty decent woman, Susan," he said. 

She answered forlornly: "I'm a decent woman 
yet." 

"Yes, of course; but I mean you used to stick to 
me — that there weren't any other men. You under- 
stand." 

"Yes, I understand. I've stuck to you yet, in 
that way." 

"No !" he excl^med incredulously. 

"I have," declared Susan. And then, as if more 
vital matters claimed her attention, she went on: 
"Why not go to work, Herkimer, and be honest at 
least? That's a wonderful thing, just in itself. 
Other things are not so bad, really, if you can jxist 
be honest" Unconsciously she had assimied a new 
attitude toward him. Formerly she had thought of 
the things he might have done for her. Now she 
was thinking of his need of help from others — from 
herself. 

He seemed to conader her proposal with an open 
mind. "It's not easy," he said. "A man's got to 
have a little stake until he gets a job — and sometimes 
he can't catch on right away, ^d it's hard to bend 
your back again after you've flung their yoke in thdr 
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damned faces. It's an up-hill climb — and nothing 
much at the end." 

This was a sentiment she could understand — 
which something in her nature and experiences bade 
her sympathize with. Yet her days and nights on 
the road had convinced her that this dark philosophy 
was not a complete statement of the facts of life. It 
might be impossible to escape from the struggle of 
eadstence, but she had grasped the truth that the 
struggle may be made good in itself. 

"Try it, Herkimer!" she pleaded; and then she 
turned quietly to the little traveller's pack wherein 
her possessions lay. In a moment she had given 
him the money she had saved — the last penny. 

"It will help," she said. Her own predicament 
seemed as nothing compared with his. " And, Herki- 
mer I" she cried, "try to make a good use of it. I 
don't want to think of you as a thief. I believe 
you're strong enough to win — ^to win fair — ^if you'll 
try!" 

He took the money and coimted it reflectively. 
The smallness of the sum seemed rather comical to 
him. And yet he was not amused. "What will 
you do if I take this?" he asked. 

"Oh, I'll go to work. I'll get along— you needn't 
worry." 

He slipped the money into his pocket. "Well, I'll 
be damned i" was his conmient. He stood before 
her, seeming to try to make her out more clearly. 
Then he said, in a tone which was not wanting in 
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stancbness: "Susan, I'm going back to the shack in 
Pleasant Lane. Will you come to me?" 

Thwe was the soimd of stealthy footsteps beating 
upon their ears like fearful explosions in the sUUness 
of the mght 

"Quici!" whispered Susan. She stood by while 
he slipped into his place of hiding. She had Uie feel- 
ing now that she was trying to rescue hus not so 
much from the people of Horseshoe as fnnu himself. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 
THE THIEF GOES FREE 

When Susan was sure that the plank was in its 
proper position she slipped to the back door and 
looked out Less than a hundred yards away the 
figure of a man was approaching slowly, cautiously. 

It was with swift relief that she recognized, pres- 
ently, the familiar outlines of Mann. She felt that 
it was good to have him near her. He was almost 
the only known quantity that had a place in her life 
for the moment. Other foimdations seemed to be 
slipping, but Mann was becoming an influence of a 
definite kind — a dependable kind. 

And then a new fear assailed her. Herkimer, ly- 
ing beneath the floor, would be able to hear every 
word that was spoken in the silence of the empty 
room, and the very familiarity of Mann's speech 
would have the effect of an indictment against her 
in the mind of the man who lay concealed. Herki- 
mer would realize quickly that there was some special 
relationship between her, Susan, and the man who 
entered unbidden and talked to her in a manner 
which would imply common predicaments and im- 
derstandings. 

She had assured Herkimer that she had remained 
faithful to him, she had urged him to begin a new life; 
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and he had expressed his satisfaction in her good 
conduct. What conclusions would he draw from 
what must almost inevitably occur as soon as Mann 
entered the cabin? It seemed to her possible that 
he woxild throw away caution and appear before 
them, demanding an explanation. She realized, 
in short, that an intimacy had been established be- 
tween herself and Mann — an intimacy whidi she 
could scarcely explain to herself, and which she cer- 
tainly could not have defined to Herkimer. 

The thought occurred to her that she might warn 
Mann, when he came nearer, that he must not speak 
— that he must not remain in the cabin. But what 
would he think if she should do anything so extraor- 
dinary? She might make a frank explanation to 
him later; but discretion seemed to demand that she 
keep her secret, even from one whom she had no 
reason to distrust. 

For a moment she suffered actual fear and was 
swayed to and fro by indecision; and then a perfecUy 
simple way out of her dilenuna occurred to her. 
Mann's feet were at the very portal when the solu- 
tion of her difficidty was foimd. With a swift, cau- 
tious movement she threw herself on the bench on 
which she had slept fitfully earlier in the night. In 
an instant her body seemed wholly in repose. Her 
eyes were closed; she was breathing deeply; an arm 
hung limply by her side, the fingers touching the floor. 

It was so that she appeared when Mann paused 
at the door and looked in. 
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He did not speak. He was gladdened by the 
thought that she was resting — ^that she was for- 
getting. He crept into the room so cautiously 
that not even a timber creaked. For a moment he 
stood regarding her through the shadows. Then 
he shook his head and smiled. She seemed more 
child than woman just now — ^yet what a child she 
was I If she had advanced but a little distance into 
the world of catalogued intelligence, how surely she 
had held to the innate piuity which is the birtluight 
of every nonnal human being! If she turned an 
almost blank and unseeing eye to some of the aspects 
of life which seemed to him the simplest aspects of 
all, how unerringly she held to certain rare and lofty 
qualities: courage and judiciousness, and a quiet 
faith in the ultimate value of honesty ! 

He resumed his place on the floor, against the wall, 
and because of the pleasant character of his mudngs 
his body relaxed little by little; be became drowsy, 
and finally he slept 

Susan ventured to lift her arm and to move into a 
more comfortable position. She listened intently 
for any soimd indicating that Herkimer still remained 
in his hiding-place, but she heard nothing. 

Minutes passed and grew into hours. She could 
not sleep; and finally she sat up and leaned on the 
window-^ and looked out into the night, which 
seemed almost bursting from invisible life and mjrstic 
forces. Practically alone, she felt that she had never 
been so oppressed by mjniad presences as now. All 
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that life h^ ever meant or been to her seemed ar- 
rayed out there in the darkness, waiting to see what 
she would undertake to do next 

The moon was gone; but under the less assertive 
light of the stars objects which were really a great 
way off stood forth with a kind of sombre clarity. 
And then in the midst of a sea of indefinite things 
Susan suddenly perceived a moving object, upon 
which all her emotions were strongly focussed. A 
man on horseback moved out from the obscure mass 
where the woods and undergrowth stood, .and in a 
moment she could discern the clear outlines of the 
horse's head and the man's, rising against the horizon. 
It seemed that the rider reached a highway, and then 
the horse moved more rapidly. In another moment 
the moving figures had disappeared. 

Herkimer was gone I 

''Thank Godl" cried Susan. Her hands were 
clasped in an ecstasy of triumph. 

Mann stirred. ''Did you speak?" he asked. 

"Did I?" she responded quietly. 

"Perhaps I only imagined it What a long night 
it is I Doesn't it seem to you that we've been here 
an eternity?" 

"It seems a long time," agreed Susan. She was 
thinking: . "He's going free this time— -he's going to 
have another chance!" 

With the breaking of day minor difficulties had to 
be confronted. For one thing, Susan no longer had 
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money with which to buy a raUroad-ticket. More- 
over, there was no way in which she could explain 
to Mann her lack of funds. 

What had seemed to her, while in Herkimer's 
presence, a slight sacrifice began now to assume its 
actual proportions. Her final experience in Horse- 
shoe had opened her eyes to the fact that her great 
quest of freedom had been quite impracticable. 
Whatever it was that she had longed for, it was not a 
thing that could be gained by roaming among stran- 
gete. Nor did it seem possible now to bring her quest 
to an end by the simple process of returning to the 
city afoot. Difficulties had multiplied, and she was 
now regarded as a suspicious character throughout 
the entire region into which she had come. 

She thought of Mann as a temporary source of aid; 
but even Mann, she realized, would be able to do but 
little for her or for himself until they had put a con- 
siderable distance between themselves and Horse- 
shoe. Moreover, she was more strongly disinclined 
than ever before to depend upon him for aid. New 
chasms had appeared between them. She felt her- 
self an impostor now in her acceptance of honest 
companionship. She felt anew the impossibility of 
ever recompensing him for the aid and encourage- 
ment he had extended to her. 

When the first ra3rs of the sim filtered into the hut 
through a score of crevices in the eastem wall, Mann 
got up and yawned and greeted Susan with a cheer- 
full ''Good mormng!" Then, r^;arding her more 
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dosely, he added: "I'm afraid you haven't suc- 
ceeded in putting dull care behind you, after all. 
You look troubled." 

"I find that I haven't money to buy a ticket, after 
all," she rqplied, without offering any explanation of 
her predicament. 

He assumed a vastly cheerful air. "That doesn't 
matter," he assmred her. "You forget our good 
&iend Clec^tra. I must simply get out and sell 
Cleopatra with as much celerity as the peoi^e of 
Horseshoe may confer consistent with such 'a 
transaction. As a matter of fact, we and Cleopatra 
have come to a parting of the ways in any case. 
Despite her great usefulness to us and the highly 
logical manner in which we assumed responsibility 
for her, we must give her up. We haven't a little 
red bam wherein to shelter her, and even if we could 
provide a red bam there would be no oats. She 
needs her breakfast this present instant, and 111 be 
dinged if I know where it's coming from. There is 
also the casual fact that we ought to have a bite 
ourselves. I am sure I have made it plain to you 
that Cleopatra must go." 

"Yes, ... of course," agreed Susan. She hung 
her head. She was not being frank with this dieer- 
ful friend of hers. It seemed quite imposable for 
her to be frank with him; yet surely he had merited 
honest treatment at her hands. 

"Don't you worry," he added pleasantly. "You've 
had an ugly night; but the world will look different 
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to you when youVe had a good night's sleep and 
something to eat, and after you've turned your face 
toward home agam." He took her hand and patted 
it lightly. His deep-blue eyes were smiling serenely 
into hers. 

When he left the hut and turned almost jaimtily 
toward the woods-patch, Susan charged herself with 
all unfaithfulness toward him. In a sense she had 
betrayed him; and he, in their moment of greatest 
adversity, was proving himself a loyal friend. 

She resolved no longer to repay generosity with 
deceit. She would no longer permit him to assume 
the weight of her biuxiens. The open road and a life 
of freedom lay before him. Travelling alone, he 
need have no thought of hardship. Well, she would 
bid him go, when he retumed. She would run the 
risk of finding her way back to the city imaided and 
alone. 

When he did not reappear promptly she knew just 
what had detained him. He was searching for that 
which he would never find again. And even in that 
moment she recalled with joy the picture of a horse 
and rider speeding away to meet the dawn. 

Restlessly she walked the floor, to and fro, trjring 
to shape those words with which she would bid Mann 
go his way and leave her alone when he came back. 
She looked out toward the town that had rejected 
her; and suddenly she stood quite still and rubbed 
her eyes as if to remove a fantastic dream. 

Coming across the common, quite close to the 
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hut now, was the figure of a decrepit old woman, 
who carried a staS and took swift, short steps. 

"It's the same," mused Susan wonderingly. Her 
mind reverted to the old woman she and Mann had 
encountered upon entering Horseshoe. 

As if nature had not put a sufBciently large 
number of burdens upon her, she carried a basket; 
and her progress was like that of one who is about 
to pitch forward in a phyacal collapse — though 
Susan was sure she was not mistaken in believing 
that the poor old creature was nodding to her re- 
assuringly, and that her eyes were bright with the 
consciousness of a good intention. 

"But how could she have known that I was 
here?" pondered Susan; and, though she did not 
find a clear answer to that question, she was con- 
scious of a vague uneasiness. 

In the meantime, the ancient creature had stopped 
before the door and was bending, with difficulty, that 
she might deposit on the ^ the basket she carried. 

"Let me help," said Susan. She took the basket 
into her own firm hands and stood looking down 
upon the forlorn figure of her visitor. 

"I brou^t it for you," were the words she heard 
in a quavering voice. 

"For me?" echoed Susan. She looked at the 
basket almost incredulously, and then slowly she 
imcovered it. It was packed carefully with various 
kinds of food. Here eyes seemed to darken. "For 
me?" she repeated. And then — "But why should 
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you have been so generous?" Then she observed 
that the old woman's hands, grasping her stafiF, were 
trembling. " Do excuse me/' she added impulsively. 
^'I didn't realize that you must be tired after the 
walk you've had. Won't you come in? It's cool 
inside, and there's a place where you can sit." She 
led the way into the cabin. She would have helped 
her visitor, but she surmised that help might be un- 
welcome. When the old woman had eased herself 
slowly to the bench and had pushed her simbonnet 
back from her eyes, she added gently: ''I wonder 
how you knew I was here ?" 

An expression which was not lacking in malice 
came into the woman's eyes. " You had visitors here 
last night, didn't you?" she asked. 

''Yes, some one came in," Susan admitted. 

"And yet you don't understand that all Horse- 
shoe knows by this time that you're here?" 

''I hadn't thought ... it wouldn't have seemed 
to me a very important matter . . ." 

''Horseshoe hasn't any important matters. It 
talks about little things — ^most gladly of all about 
the misforttmes of others. It's a hell hole!" The 
voice rose shrilly on the last word. The eyes be- 
came malevolent 

"Yes, I see," agreed Susan soothingly. She was 
somewhat alsumed by the unsuspected violence of 
the ancient creature. 

"They've given you a bad name. You'll find the 
doors of the town closed to you. And so I brought 
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food for you. You'll do well to go on as soon as 
you can. You see, I'm not asking you any questions, 
but if you've any kindness in your heart — even 
though you're a great ^nner — ^you'd not be able to 
bear the knowledge of the meanness of this town's 
hypocrites." 

"Yes," assented Susan slowly, "I am going on. 
And perhaps I am a 'great dnner,' though I'm really 
not a bad woman, you know. I think I've been 
trying to — to make a dream come true. Of course, 
I've been very foolish. Yes, I'm going on, after a 
little. You see, I've been used to dty ways all my 
life. Ill be all li^t when I get back to the dty." 
She tried to speak quite amply. She had an idea 
it must be a rhilHish intelligence she had to deal 
with. Bitterness seemed to her the sign of a funda- 
mental weakness. 

And yet ^e had cause to reconsider that point a 
moment later. Her victor arose with difficulty 
and prepared to go. But at the door she paused 
and turned. "I think you're in danger here," 
she said. Something of sad reasonableness had 
come into her tone. "I don't know what kind of 
woman you are, really. I don't know anything 
about you. But I'm told you worked well for Mrs. 
Royal. And my eyes couldn't have been given to 
me for nothing. You don't look like a bad woman 
of any kind. And at least it's plain that you're in 
trouble. I hope you won't stay here. Try to get 
away as soon as you can." 
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Then, glancing at Susan for the last time, she per- 
ceived that she was trying bravely to conceal the 
fears that had been planted in her mind. ** Have you 
got money enough to go away on?" she asked, as if 
by an afterthought. 

"Why . . . I'll manage somehow/' replied Susan. 
She could not confess to her utter helplessness to one 
who seemed in no position to aid her, yet who had 
already been so very kind. 

" You haven't," was the prompt response. " Then 
I'll bring it to you. I shan't be able to bring it to- 
day. But to-morrow — " She paused and con- 
sidered. "Yes, to-morrow I'll have it. I'll bring 
it. And I hope you'll believe me when I say you 
ought to buy a ticket to an3rwhere, and go away." 

Then she was gone, and as Susan watched her go 
she mused: "A poor soul, with bitterness in her 
heart." And then she wondered if bitterness might 
not sometimes be a logical development. 

She recalled Mann's words, relative to the poor 
creature who had come and gone: "She hitched her 
wagon to a star — and she has come to this !" 

Then she looked long at the gift which had been 
brought to her. And at length her face brightened, 
as if the problem had been entirely simplified. She 
was thinking that her visitor had not yet lost the 
will to serve, to do the thing which she considered 
right. 

"She's got her wagon hitched to a star yet !" was 
Susan's decision. 
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A pRiMrrrvE rite 

Mann did not return to the cottage imtfl nearly 
noon. When he appeared, finally, Susan was 
amazed by his appearance and bearing. He seemed 
beaten, ashamed. There was humiliation and apol- 
ogy in his eyes. And yet, at sight of something hope- 
ful and eager in Susan's reception of him, he tried to 
put his dqiression a^de. 

"I've lost — Cleopatra!" he confessed. He tried 
to smile, but the effort was not quite successful. 

"Well, let her go," respondeal Susan deciavdy. 
Tlien, in response to Mann's surprised glance, she 
added: "I'm not sure she was really ours, anyway." 
She appeared to think that the loss Mann had re- 
ported amounted to ^mply nothing. 

Mann sighed with reli^. "Still, that isn't all," 
he continued. "I have been pottering about Horse- 
shoe, tiying to see if some generous soul would give 
a poor man a chance. I believe that's the usual 
phraseology. But narry chance could I get I I 
never saw such a suspicious crowd in my life. It 
seems to have gotten abroad that you are taking 
refuge out here and everybody takes it for granted 
that I am sharing your quarters with you. They 
wouldn't give me work — but that wasn't the worst of 
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it. They wanted to abuse me. You never saw so 
many peevish people in your bom days. The alli- 
gator man might have hdped me, but it seems that 
he's got a juggler now. I wouldn't give a tinker's 
dam " 

He broke off abruptly and put aside his pose of 
cheerfulness and humor. ''Look here/' he resumed, 
"I've got you mto this scrape, and I've got to get 
out. If it hadn't been for me you'd have been all 
right And " 

"I won't listen to that," interrupted Susan. "It 
was your being with me when I came to Horseshoe 
that helped me." 

"Well, at any rate, we've run up against a wall, 
and it's up to me to find a way over or aroimd. 
You've had no breakfast this morning, and I don't 
see any dinner in sight. That means that we've 
got to get away from here. I'm not goiug to talk 
sentiment to you; but I want you to go away with 
me until I can get you into civilized territory some- 
where. Then I'll go about my business, and you 
can do as you like. But for the moment the only 
thing for you to do is to accept my company tmtil 
I can make up for some part of the injury I've done 
you." 

"You've done me no injury," Susan repeated. 
"You've done me nothing but good." The veiled 
expression of confidence had never left her eyes. 
" Come, sit down here by me. I've some good news 
for you." She observed, then, that he had been 
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concealing a small paper bag which did not seem to 
be quite empty. "What's that?" she inquired. 

Mann fludied darkly. He held the paper bag be- 
fore him and regarded it suspiciously, "I fnally 
got a chance to curry some horses for a Jehu with 
ne^ected whiskers, and in payment for my work he 
gave me a lot of silly advice and some heavy bisoiit. 
They're green. I can't think what they're made of." 
He offered the bag to Susan. He tried to make the 
offering of this gift a jest, but Stisan could see that 
he was hiunUiated and sad. 

She took the thing he offered, and held it dose to 
her heart, and regarded him with thoughtful eyes. 
"It would have done nicely," she declar^ at length, 
*'but we'll put it aside just now." Her voice was 
gentler than he had ever heard it before. Her eyes 
were softer. "Look!" she added, "didn't you hear 
me say I had good news? Lookatthis!" Shedrew 
the basket from beneath the bench and eagerly re- 
moved the cover. 

Tlie soft grace which most women derive from the 
importunity to serve food to a hungry, presentable 
man was upon her subtly. When she lifted her face 
Mann noted a dimple and eyes that glowed tenderly. 
It was a revelation to him of how the woman can be 
strong and hoi>eful when the man is helpless. 

He fairly gasped. "Where the thunder — I" He 
peered closely. "Angels?" he asked. 

"And to-morrow I'm to have money enough to buy 
a railroad-ticket" Her eyes were beaming. 
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"Well, that is fine," he declared vigorously. All 
his worries seemed to have been banished by her good 
news. 

And because of his ready generosity Susan was 
prompted to add, with something less of assurance: 
"Of coiurse, that's not helping you, in a way, and yet 
it seems now that you'll be better off with me off 
your hands." 

"Well . . . perhaps we may let it go at that," 
replied Mann thoughtfully. "But you didn't tell 
me who the angel was." 

Susan explained. "And she's going to bring me 
the money, too. I'll take the train to-morrow — ^no 
mistake this time. If we could only find a way out 
for you, too " 

"You mustn't think about me." He spoke cheer- 
fully, with emphasis. His relief at the course affairs 
were taking was plain. The smile that was on his 
lips was in his eyes, too. "I want you to get away 
from here — ^no matter where. Perhaps the dty is 
the best place." He paused. "And who knows? 
Some day I might have the good luck to see you 
there again." 

She made no response to this. She was thinking 
that if she ever rejoined Herkimer there could be no 
further friendship between her and any other man. 
She was by no means lacking in knowledge of those 
laws which govern the woman who has not been con- 
ventionally married. She thought, too, of that wider 
gulf which had opened between this pleasant pass- 
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ing acquaintance and hersdf. She bad the oppor- 
tunity now to serve him cheerfully, but it was clear 
that their association was drawing to its close. 

She placed bread and meat in his hands; and when 
she perceived that he was too absent-minded and 
tired to eat immediately, she set him a good ex- 
ample. She praised the food highly. She seemed 
to be quite happy. And Mann, whose recent de- 
pres^on had sprung from thoughts of her he^Iesa- 
ness, put adde the regrets which were a part of his 
larger view of their situation, and seemed ag!un to 
be gay and irresponsible, as he had seemed on many 
a previous occasion. 

As events developed, Susan was destined never 
again to see tlie woman who had promised to aid 
h^. Unknown to her, the stage was being set for 
a new, strenuous act in the drama she was livii^. 
Forces which were already at work were to sdze her 
ruthlessly and bring her troubled journeys to their 
end. 

She had no premonition of evO in store for her dur- 
ing the long aftonoon, nor had Mann. They re- 
mained together, waiting. It seemed impossible to 
do anything else. And when the sun went down and 
the world grew dim they sat alone on their door-step 
and talked pendvely and old-comrade-wise, as per- 
haps others had done in the same pla.ce long ago, 
when the cabin was new. 

Their days together were drawing to an end. 
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They realized that a chapter had been written; that 
it would forever standi no matter which way their 
roads turned. They had the abiding knowledge that 
they had aided and comforted each other. 

The moon came up and cast ghostly shadows in the 
silent cabin. Insects broke the stillness; the odor of 
emptiness and decay became stronger. 

It was Susan who first discovered that she was 
weary; and when she expressed a desire to lie down, 
Mann too confessed that he was ready for his night's 
rest. 

Half an hour later the sotmd of Susan's tranquil 
breathing arose. Mann also was asleep on the 
floor, his head pillowed on his outstretched arm. 
They were very much like two children as they lay 
there. Slumber effaced from their coimtenances the 
masks which they wore but indifferently by day; 
it touched their bodies, as a hypnotist might, and 
caused them to be relaxed and like the bodies of 
children. It placed in their gray minds the rosy 
tints that come in dreams and are of the dawn and 
of the years of childhood. To persons of a larger 
growth than ordinary mortals it would not have 
seemed at all strange if some spirit of nature had en- 
tered the place and touched the two bodies into rest- 
fuller attitudes, and covered them kindly against 
the night damps. 

Then, stealthily, the curtain was lifted upon an- 
other period of action. By way of overture there 
was the wail of a night-bird that paused on the roof 
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A hand from without quietly yet 
front door of the hut. Simultaneoi 
was closed. There was a sinister \ 
and women; a menacing tramp 
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Susan lay stretched asleep, as help 
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cautiously subdued, were now libc 
women were talking freely, excited] 
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he asked. He seemed to be puttii 
himself. 
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formation. He motioned Susan aside and stepped 
to the window. And it seemed to Susan that he had 
become larger and quieter. It was as if he had taken 
power from some place where he had kept it concealed 
and slipped it on as a man puts on a coat when he is 
going out into a storm. 

"What do you want?" he demanded. 

His voice, vibrant with anger, fired the rising pas- 
sions of the group outside. There was a chorus of 
jeers and maledictions. The effect of many voices, 
merging in a torrent of hatred, seemed to Susan 
far more terrifying than any soimd she had ever 
heard before. But of reasonable response there was 
none. 

Mann took in the group studiously. The men 
numbered a score, perhaps. Some were elderly and 
were obviously of that type best described as zealots. 
Others were young men, of a kind to be foimd in 
every community. They were the kind of men who 
are regarded by society as worthless fellows in nor- 
mal times, but who in times of special stress are 
looked upon as diamonds in the rough. 

Mann's impulse was to spring across the sill amidst 
the group and to b^gin swinging right and left. He 
felt a tremendous scorn of them, and nothing of fear 
at all. And then discretion asserted itself. He 
could not prevail against a score; and as yet there 
was no proof that they meant really to injure him 
and his companion. 

He weilt to the front door and found that by some 
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means it had beoi secured and would not open. He 
made the same discovery relative to the other door. 
Then he heard Susan's voice arise in a small, heart- 
broken cry. She had drawn closer to the window 
again, and now she stood with her hands over her 
eyes. 

The sound she had made, and her attitude, had 
the effect of paralyzing him slightly. Such terror 
could not have been quite causeless. He went bac^ 
to the window for &fuller inq>ection. He had taken 
in only the men and women b^ore. Now he realized 
what it was that had been planned. At a Uttle dis- 
tance from the cabin a fire had been built. A large 
kettle had been placed over the flames. From this 
a dense black smoke was already arising. The odor 
of heating tar was heavy in the air. 

Mann Ux^ in these details with a kind of trance- 
like stare. Tliere were dilapidated pillows, too, 
with feathers bursting from thdr seams. Around 
the kettle goblin forms were gathered almost stol- 
idly. He fdt that Susan's terrified, beseeching eyes 
were upon him. 

And then a phiase was torn out of his throat — 
a phrase which was his answer to a question that 
had not been voiced: 

"Not by a damned sight!" 

He was breathing deeply, his eyes were bla^g; 

but for the moment he remained in his place. He 

knew that the hideous orgy that had been planned 

would never come to pass. And yet he could not 
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outline to himself the stq)s by which he meant to 
prevent it. 

And then he realized that he was looking into a 
familiar face and hearing a familiar voice. Mrs. 
Royal was out there. VOh, you vile creature!" 
she was sa3dng, ^^ you'll never bring shame to any 
other honest woman's house." 

He regarded her steadily, wonderingly. He made 
no rq)ly to her. He was taxing his wits to the ut- 
most. There must be some way of dealing with this 
situation; and yet how was he to deal with it in such 
a way that he need have no fears for Susan? Sup- 
pose they were to overpower him I 

Next he realized that a consultation was being 
held outside. The fire under the black kettle was 
burning furiously; some one had ripped open the 
pillows and a vast heap of feathers billowed in the 
wind. It became clear that they were trying to pre- 
vail upon the women to withdraw when the final 
pimishment was about to be administered. A 
spokesman, as he seemed to be, was arguing that, 
while it was a righteous duty they were performing, 
they must be careful to do nothing that might 
bring reproach upon the good names of the women 
who participated. And then Mrs. Royal was stipu- 
lating that after the tar and feathers had been ap- 
plied, they should all have a chance to inspect the 
guilty wretches who had brought rq)roach upon a 
decent commimity. 

There also arose a cry from some one who stood 
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near the fire. It seemed that the ladle had been 
misplaced or forgotten. There was an excited search 
for the missing ladle. 

With the veering of the wind a vast cloud of mal- 
odorous smoke drifted across the window at which 
Mann had taken his place, and for an iostant he 
could see nothing save the faint crimson of the flames 
under the kettle. 

And then he felt a touch on his ann. 

He swimg about fiercely; but his body relaxed 
when he saw that it was only Siisan who had ap- 
proached him. He realized then that he had been 
standing with every muscle tense and stmned. 

"Look!" she whispered cautiously. She pdnted 
to the floor. "This plank is loose. Lift it I And 
when I go you must follow, and be sure that the 
plank is ba<± in its place again." 

"But how did you know — ?" he looked at her in- 
credulously. 

"Hmry!" she urged. 

He stqjped back again and r^arded the group 
outside. Th^ were still disputing. Swiftly he 
stoi^>ed. In the grip of his fingers the plank lifted 
easily. 

Susan let herself down on her hands and knees 
and entered the vault-like darkness, with its odor of 
mildew, its cobwebs, its suggestion of reptiles and 
insects. But ahead of her she saw the pale gray 
light of the open. ^ 

She crqit under decaying beams toward the pale 
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light. Every fibre of her body rebelled against con- 
tact with her snrroxindings, yet her mind was con- 
cerning itself chiefly with that looming horror which 
lay behind her. 

She heard Mann lowering himself through the 
(^)ened floor; she heard the plank fall into place 
again; she heard him following her. 

They were creeping toward the side of the hut 
which was imguarded — ^which was farthest from the 
smoking kettle, from the passion-blinded men and 
women who planned their ruin. 

In another instant they were standing, side by 
side, in the shadows of the far side of the house. 

"If only they'll argue long enough!" whispered 
Mann; and then, taking Susan's hand in his, he be- 
gan warily running away from the cabin. 

They had proceeded a himdred yards — two hun- 
dred yards — almost far enough to be swallowed up 
in the shadows of the night — ^when they heard shouts 
of rage and protest. 

The mob had discovered that they were gone. 
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CHAPTER XXrX 

HOW THE NIGHT ENDED 

At that temfying sound Susan stumbled and feU, 
despite Mann's eSort to support her; and when she 
seemed unwilling or unable to help herself, though 
he tried to lift her, he knelt down by her side. 

"We're safe now!" he whispered. And then he 
added anxiously: "I'm afraid you're hurt." 

"No, I think I'm just frightened." She made an 
eftort to rise then, and when she had got to her feet 
she looked back along the way they had come. 
Mann too took occasion to study the vidnity of the 
cabin, and he was greatly relieved to note that the 
men and women from whom they had escaped were 
confining their activities to searching on all sides of 
the house, and looking under the floor, and passing 
in and out of the doors. They had evidently failed 
to discover as yet how their prisoners had escaped. 

"They certainly will not find us," Mann ventured. 
*'You needn't feel frightened any more. We'll just 
stay where we are for a few minutes and when we are 
rested we can go farther away." 

Their flight had taken them in a direction parallel 

to the main body of the woods; but at the point they 

bad reached it was noticeable that an occasional 

tree of larger dimeu^ons stood out from among the 
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others. The fugitives were not far from the wel- 
come protection of the deeper shadows of one of 
these trees, and others stood only a short distance 
beyond. They had also been moving in a line 
paxalld with the town, so that they were no farther 
away from Horseshoe than they had been in the 
cabin. 

When, after a time, the soimd of cries subsided and 
there were no longer any visible forms in the vicinity 
of the deserted cabin, Mann began planning again. 

"They have probably put their heads together," 
he concluded. "They will begin to skirmish for us 
soon. Suppose we move a little farther away while 
we have the chance. We'd better get into the 
shadow of the trees." So, stoopiog warily and pro- 
ceeding with the utmost caution, they went on their 
way. 

"But what are we to do?" was Susan's first ques- 
tion, when they had reached the protection of a 
pall-like shade. 

Mann took her hand, as if the action lessened the 
danger of speech between them among those brood- 
ing shadows. "There's the same old course I've 
been recommending," he whispered; and she realized 
that those lowered tones and the persuasive pressiure 
of her hand thrilled her strangely. "It seems al- 
most as if chance had favored me. I think we'U 
have to take to the road." He tried to make out 
the expression in her eyes; but when he bent closer 
above her he realized that her hand was not respond- 
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ing to his touch. "Think of the romance — the ex- 
dtement — of running away now 1 You know we are 
in the enemy's country. People from a radius of a 
hundred miles are in Horseshoe now, and they will 
all know why we were driven from the town. TTiey 
will be talking about us. More than likely they will 
be locking for us. And it won't make much dif- 
ference now whether we travel angly or together. 
Every window will be an evil eye turned toward the 
highways and watching for us to come by. Think 
of the chance that gives us to outwit them — to get 
entirely away without their help, and even in face 
of thdr oppo^tion I And there's always the chance 
that we may find some reasonable creature who 
won't be willing to judge us unheard. We'll make 
out well enough, if you'll consent to go with me." 
He paused a moment and then added, it might have 
seemed reluctantly: "And really, I don't see what 
else you are to do." 

Susan had freed her hand from bis. It had been 
so pleasant to have him hold it that contact with 
him had filled her mind with misgivings. Her mind 
went back to the city: to Herkimer, and to the 
conviction that he was in great need. And the 
thought of Herkimer and the revelation which had 
been made to her in the hut served again to point to 
the impassable chasm between her and the man who 
stood there m the dark, ofiering to befriend her, to 
save her. 

No, she could not think in tenus of Mann and the 
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open highway now. She could only see herself as 
the partner of a man who was in peril, who was 
drifting toward destruction. She could picture no 
life save the life of the city, of Pleasant Lane, of the 
old duties toward Herkimer. 

Although Mann could see only the blurred out- 
line of her there before him in the dark, he knew that 
she had decided against him. 

^'I think running away must be the wrong way to 
do things," she said finally. 

'^If you're running away toward happiness, it is 
a good thing," he replied. 

"Tm thinking what it is to run away from duty," 
said Susan. Then, with a quality of decision in her 
tone which he could not imderstand, she added: 
*'IVe done nothing wrong in Horseshoe — ^nor any- 
where. I'm going back into that town and let those 
people know that I am not afraid of them. I've 
been promised help to-morrow. I'll wait imtil it 
comes to me, and then I'll take the train. It was 
our hiding that made those people bold. I'm going 
back into Horseshoe and wait for daylight. I don't 
believe that consciences like theirs, or courage, would 
amoimt to much in the daytime," 

While she was still q)eaking she realized that a 
strangely familiar note was soimding in her ears. 
She stopped to listen, bending her head a little. 
'^It's a creek I" she said. 

''Yes, there's a little stream running through the 
woods." 
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They walked a little farther, and Susan, with the 
wish to keep her bearings, turned around for a sur- 
vey of the near-by scene. 

Then she stood in her place for what seemed a 
long time, and finally, much to Mann's amazement — 
ev^i to his dismay — she began to laugh forlornly. 

"What is it? "he asked. It seemed to him that the 
events of the night might have afiected her reason. 

Susan began pointing. "There are the trees, and 
the stream, and the grass, and the wide-open spaces 
~-and yes, there in the distance is a church-steeple." 

"WeU?" 

"Haven't I spoken to you about the— the pic- 
ture?" 

"I don't sean to ronember." 

"Well, anyway, I've seen my picture. I suppose 
I ought to be satisfied now." 

She continued to stand still. Her hands were 
damped before her; gradually she hxmg her head. 
Mann could not read the expression in her eyes, 
but he fancied she must be moved almost to tears. 

And so it was that the lesser dream of Susan's 
died. 

The strangeness of her beha^or troubled him. 
"Come," he said, "I think we may venture into 
Horseshoe now. We'll find a dark door-step; or 
possibly the railway-station will be open. You're 
right about the daylight being a good friend. When 
the sun comes up we'll scarcely have anything to 
fear be^nd a Uttle insolence and ne^ect, maybe." 
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Nevertheless^ they remained in the shadows of 
the big trees a little longer. It was Susan who called 
attention to the fact that if they moved into the 
open now their forms might be outlined against the 
horizon. 

They waited half an hour; and then they were 
again startled by voices — suddenly loud and close 
at hand — of men and women. 

"They're in the woods," whispered Mann. 
"Come!" 

He took her hand again, and together they be- 
gan to cross the common, taking a direction which 
kept them a safe distance from the cabin. They 
had proceeded several hxmdred yards when Mann 
checked his companion. 

"WeVe certainly given them the slip, now," he 
said. 

And Susan, with a sweeping survey of the terri- 
tory they had quit, whispered excitedly: "Look!" 
Mann, following the direction of her glance, per- 
ceived that the fire was still burning near the cabin, 
though the flame was now a mere flicker. 

"They haven't given us up yet," was Susan's 
comment. 

"You mean, they're 'keeping the pot a-b'iling,'" 
he whispered back, with something of the old, light 
mockery in his voice. Then, more seriously: "So 
much the better. That means we are not likely to 
run into them soon. Let us hope they'll spend the 
whole night right where they are." 
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It was on the door-step of the railroad-station— < 
which was dosed — that they made their first stop. 
Th^ were in darkness here, and away from the main 
thoroughfare of Horseshoe, and it was Mann's be- 
lief that they were now running but slight risL 

The main thoroughfare of the town lay only a him- 
died yards farther on. Before them, over beyond 
the raih^iad tracks, stretched the deserted common, 
obscure and mysterious, with a faint, faltering flame 
be^e a ghostly little house in the distance. 

Near at hand an empty box-car stood on a siding, 
seemingly as fixed in its place as the common itself. 
A benumbing silence reigned, broken at intervals by a 
dog that barked in the distance somewhere or by the 
snort or stamp of a horse out in the town square. 

Yet Susan's mind returned to its normal channels, 
despite the strangeness of her surroundings. She 
was thinking how terrible it was to be in the plight 
of the simple villagers among whom she had come, 
who knew nothing of the complexities of life, and 
whose self-righteousness was far more to be dreaded 
than even the wickedness of people with deqwr un- 
derstanding and more varied experiences. And then, 
with disturbing clearness, she thought of her first 
memorable experience on the road — ^her night with 
the Stovers. There she had won confidraice and 
affection, there she had obtained a fleeting glimpse 
of happiness — and yet the Stovers had lived in far 
completer isolation than the people here in Horse- 
shoe, who had turned their hands against her. 
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What was it that had filled the home of the Stovers 
with placidity and faith and kindness? She re- 
called their loving-kindness toward each other — 
toward others who came to their house. They 
loved each other — ^that was the secret of the influence 
they exerted. 

She pondered long and perplexedly. Perhaps 
love was the thing that made life beautiful; per- 
haps it was the thing she had vaguely yearned after 
back there in Pleasant Lane. Perhaps her search for 
freedom had been, after all, only a step in the dark. 

She turned her head so that she could see the man 
who sat beside her. There he was, silent, yet 
sentind-like. She had a clear realization of that 
delicacy which bade him be silent, because she had 
been silent. He had removed his hat, and she 
seemed to perceive for the first time that the lines 
of nose and brow and chin eaqpressed, in some strange 
way, much of the quality she had sought in life and 
which had been drearily absent from Pleasant Lane. 
What was it? Power in repose? Nobility? Was 
it the thing people called breeding? She could not 
tell what it was. She only realized that he had been 
bom into one world and ^e into another. 

Her meditations were disturbed at last by a sound 
which seemed wholly alien to that time and place. 
A low hum, deepening into a rumble, had become 
audible. Tlien from a point far across a distant hill 
came the powerful note of a locomotive whistle. 

''A train— at night?" asked Susan. 
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Mann had become unwontedly alert. "A freight, 
probably," he replied. "They're likely to come 
through at any time." 

"And they don't carry passengers?" 

"No." 

"Anyway, not passengers who haven't got the 
price (A a ticket." 

"No, no passengers at all. It won't even stop." 

She reflected slowly, recalling certain bits of in- 
formadon which had come into her possession in the 
years gone by. "Isn't it freight-trains that tramps 
steal rides on, mostly?" she asked. 

"I believe it is," he relied. 

"And could you catch it, if it didn't stc^?" 

He was puzded by these remarkable questions. 
"1 might," he admitted. 

"Why not try, then?" she asked. 

He ^anced at her sharply, indignantly — and so 
she had her answer. . 

He listened again. When the great iron steed ap- 
peared through a distant cut he fancied, by some 
quality in the noise of the steam, that he might have 
been wrong in saying that the train would not stop. 
An instant later he knew he had been wrong, when 
short, warning blasts of the whistle called "down 
brakes." He knew that a man, or two men, would 
come running along the tops of the cars, turning 
vigorously at the wheels which served the purpose 
of checking the great machine which was E^proaching 
through the darkness. 
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Presently the strong headlight ploughed an illu- 
minated path along the rails, and the man and wo- 
man sat on their step, quite out of sight when the 
locomotive passed, moving slowly. Mann had not 
stirred when he saw the agile figure of a brakemaa 
swing itself over the side of one of the cars and come 
slipping down a ladder. But when he perceived, a 
moment later, that the coupling between two of 
the cars had been removed, he grasped Susan by the 
hand. 

"I think — " he b^an, his voice tense with eager- 
ness. 

"What?" 

"Wait!" 

The train had broken in two; the forward half 
moved ahead — ^in the direction of the switch which 
connected with the siding. Through the open 
q)ace between the two parts of the train the empty 
car on the siding was again visible. The side doors 
of it were partly open. 

Mann stood up, his body rigid with excitement. 
The train crew were all aboard the forward section, 
which was now a matter of fifty yards away and stiU 
moving forward. 

"G)mel" exclaimed Mann impressively, and 
again he had Susan by the hand. 

"What is it?" she demanded. She was greatly 
excited, yet she did not understand. Still, she had 
arisen to her feet and was standing close to Mann's 
side. 
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He pulled her forward a few steps, and thea he 
supped, excitedly, fearfully. And in that instant 
it seemed to him that the irony of mischance had 
done its utmost. 

A band of men and women — a score in number — 
were approaching from a point over beyond the 
empty box-car on the siding. They had given up 
their quest at last; and no doubt they had hurried 
across the common in response to the invitation of 
that locomotive whistle. Tlie Horseshoe intelligence 
was running true to fonn, and the arrival of the 
train was as a magnet to draw the Horseshoe feet 

They were still a dozen yards or more b^ond 
the rails, but they were following a path which would 
bring them within a few steps of the end of the car 
within the next half-minute. 

Mann reflected only a second. Then he mur- 
mured excitedly: "We can beat them to it." And 
his next word was a command to Susan — "Come !" 

They reached the empty car just as the forward 
half of the tr^n began backing into the si Hing — and 
just before the thwarted citizens of Horseshoe, de- 
feated after a long night's vigil, appeared around 
the end of the car. 

"Get in!" whispered Mann; and instantly he 
had taken Susan by a hand and a foot, and she found 
herself on her hands and knees in the car. A swift 
leap, and Mann was by her side. 

He pulled the sliding doors shut. He stood look- 
ing out while a file of men and women trudged by. 
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Mrs. Royal was there. She was fumbling at the 
buttons of her jacket and talking excitedly to a 
woman who walked near her. And then she was 
gone and he heard her voice no more. 

In another moment there was a rude bimip against 
the car in which he and Susan had taken refuge; 
and later there was jarring movement to and fro. 
But at last the steady pufiSng of the locomotive 
heralded the fact that the night freight was pulling 
out of Horseshoe. 

And Mann and Susan were on their way. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

MANN SUGGESTS A SOLUTION 

Some time after dayll^t the whistle blew and the 
train began, jarringly and rumblingly, to come to a 
stop. 

Mann had drawn the side doors to as soon as he 
and Susan had entered the car, only to open them 
partly as soon as the train got under way. Now 
B^an he cautiously closed tiiem, lest he and his 
companion be located and driven from their haven. 

Susan was asle^. Utterly worn out in body and 
greatly troubled in spirit, she had felt herself 3deld- 
ing to a blessed feeling of drowsiness when the 
movement of the train began; and Mann had en- 
couraged her to go to sleep. 

The car had been loaded with wheat, many 
grains of which were still scattered about. Mann 
gathered these together in a sort of bed, so that his 
companion mi^t overcome her scruples against 
lying down on the dusty floor. He made a pillow 
of his coat; and then he had withdrawn to the far 
end of the car, to look back after a time to note that 
she had fallen asleep easily and almost instantly, 
as a child might have done. 

Now that the train was slowing down, he crept 
over toward her, to be ready with the explanation 
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which she would inevitably seek when she awoke. 
She was long in stirring, and he sat down quite 
within reach of her and regarded her with gently 
humorous eyes. She had grown dear to >iini as a 
woman; but she had grown dear to him too as all 
that is fine in the spirit of adventiure and revolt. 
What a rare kind of hardihood she had manifested 
in turning her back upon all that most women 
counted as indispensable ! And how surely she had 
proved the worth of that armor which is simple 
goodness and faith ! 

A ray of sunlight, finding its way into the car 
through a crevice, fdl upon her breast, upon which 
her hands rested, and made prominent the pleasant 
curves of her body, which, as she lay, seemed of 
nobler outlines than when she stood. Slumber had 
softened her expression, robbing it alike of fear and 
resolution. Her Ups were childishly curved and 
delicately parted, as if , in her sleep, she were fram- 
ing a plea for happiness. The hair rose elfishly from 
a brow that had been smoothed as if by loving 
touches. 

The car lurched — and then came abruptly to a 
stop. 

Susan stirred at last; and after one indefinite 
movement she sat up, startled and alert. 

''What has happened?'' she asked. 

''Nothing at all. The train has stopped — ^maybe 
only for a minute." 

"Should we get out?" 
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"I don't think so. We're doing all right here. 
You haven't finished your nap. I think you ought 
to go to sleep again. It will be time to move when 
we have to." 

When her glance rested upon him he saw that she 
was not a little bewildered. "Have we been riding 
long?" she asked. 

"No — not long enougji." 

She claq>ed her hands about her knees and be- 
came thoughtful. Her recent experiences were pass- 
ing through her mind. And at tiie memory of some 
of those experiences, she put out her hand a little 
indefinitely in his direction. 

He took it and patted it reassunngly. This isn't 
so bad," he said, "though you're not dressed for it. 
Sometimes when women run away they dress in 
boys' clothes. Shoidd you like to do that?" 

She flushed with embarrassment and shook her 
head. 

"I was only thinking it might be ea^er," added 
Mann. "I can't say I think much of the idea 
myself." 

Susan did not Uke the subject "I thinV maybe 
we ought to get out," she said, perhaps by way of 
diveraon. "There's no telling where we'll go to." 

"Does it make any difference, as long as we get 
as far as possible from Horseshoe?" 

She covered her eyes with her hands. "I'm 
afraid there are other places like that. I want to 
go back where I belong." 
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Presently she lowered her hands and lifted her 
troubled gaze to him. She was depending upon him 
now; dearly she had great confidence in him and 
had no thought of concealing it. 

He leaned closer tx) her with sudden abandonment. 
"Susan !" he cried, "we can go back where you be- 
long — ^where you really belong, if you'll let me go 
with you. I don't mean just to the city; I mean on 
— to the very end. Let's go back together. Let's 
go to the diurch together and to a little home. 
Let's always help each other I " 

He saw little lines of distress and stubbornness 
find their way into her brows. By a quick effort 
he made his tone less passionate, less insistent 

"We could go to a hotel together, in the city; 
and you should have your own room imtil I himted 
up some of my friends and got money, and got back 
to work again. And then you should be a bride!" 
He made this statement impressively. "Think of 
it ! You should be dressed all in white, with a veil 
as long as a window-curtain — ^but much finer I And 
a big bimch of flowers to carry ! What a picture I 
And with me to care for you — truly ! — ^to the very 
end of time. That's the way I'd have you go back." 

He clapped his hands at his own picture; the smile 
that Ut his eyes and brought warmth and kindness 
to his face was like a simbeam playing upon her. 

Exquisite color came and went in her face; the 
old imconquerable shyness was in her eyes. Then, 
as if Life had placed the book of her days on her lap 
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and turned back to a familiar page, her gaze became 
gently stem and tmyielding. She shook her head 
slowly. "I couldn't," she said. 

He thrust his hand through his hair roughly. 
"And yet," he declared, "you don't know what 
yoa'te going back to, nor what youll do, nor how 
you'll get along." 

"I can work; or, if Herkimer wants me, maybe t 
can help Imn." She put forth her hand and laid 
timid fingers on his arm. "He needs me," she said. 
"It's come to me — I can't tell you how — that he 
needs me. I'm not sure we can go on living together 
always. He must help too. But I've got to give 
him the chance if he'll let me." 

Mann dropped into an almost reclining attitude, 
resting his head on his aim, lifted up as a prc^. 
He gazed at her as if from a great distance. "There 
are lots of things I understand," he said mudngly. 
"I understand the nature of men, and horses, and 
dogs, and cows, and birds, and fishes, and lions, and 
bears, and elephants, and camels, and foxes, and — 
and potato-bugs; but there's one thing I don't know 
the nature of." 

"You've named 'most everything," she said in- 
terestedly, as if she were trying to think of something 
he l^id omitted. 

"That's the nature of a woman," concluded Mann. 

"Ob!" she said. And added: "But that's sim- 
ple eno\tgh. Women are almost precisely like men. 
The only difference is that men are vainer, I think — 
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like roosters and other males. They can't bear to 
think they don't know everything. Men say, *You 
can't understand women/ just as if they could under- 
stand men. Men are really just as fimny as women. 
But when a woman sees a man do some strange 
things, instead of thinking she's got to understand it, 
she just says, *It's only his way,' and doesn't worry 
about it She's not so vain that she thinks she ought 
to read every word that's in the book." 

Mann brought his hands down on his knees with 
swift delight He had changed his position while 
she spoke. "Great!" he exclaimed. "I give up." 
And in a moment he smote his knees again. "I'll 
spring that on somebody sometime," he added. He 
scarcely had the manner of a rejected suitor. 

There was a series of jolts and jars, and then they 
were moving again. 

It was somewhat later, when the train had stopped 
again — seemingly on a siding, to make way for a 
passenger to pass — ^that Susan ventured to explore 
the interior of their car a little; and it was in the 
course of her examination that she surprised Mann by 
a swift cry, at once sorrowful and sweet. She sank 
to her knees and became a perfect picture of solici- 
tude. 

He approached and looked over her shoulder. 

She had found a nest of very tiny mice. There 
were four of them: hairless and piiik, with certain 
blue spots. They were blind, and one of them had 
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She rested her face on her hands and gazed pen- 
sively at the deserted mice, helpless and blind and 
doomed. '^ There are children like that, too/' she 
said) ''and men, and women. The philosophers 
miist close their eyes to an awful lot of things, if they 
really imagine they ever find the real path through 
the wilderness." 

There was silence in the car for a long interval; 
and when Susan finally looked at Mann she was 
amazed to read in his eyes an expression which was 
frankly mischievous and jubilant. He signalled to 
her to be silent, and then with his eyes he bade her 
look toward the ceiling above them, over toward the 
far end of the car. 

On a remote ledge a mother mouse had emerged 
and stood with bright eyes and quivering nose, 
looking down at them I 

Susan's hands went to her breast. She arose as 
noiselessly as possible and gestured to Mann to with- 
draw with her to the remotest comer of the car. 

When they turned about, as cautiously as children 
at play, the mother mouse had disappeared. And 
in another moment the train was in motion again. 

But the bright eyes and the quivering nose re- 
appeared on the ledge after a time; and after many 
nervous retreats and reappearances the tiny crea- 
ture descended the wall and progressed, inch by 
inch, in the direction of the nest. 

And then the time came when the motionless 
Susan ventured to steal the most minute glance at 
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her companioa. It was the most wary of glances, 
yet Mann read the message in it with perfect certi- 
tude. Susan was saying; "She's nursing thonJ" 

"Still, what I said about the philosopheis was 
every word true," maintained Susan half an hour 
later, after the mother mouse had gone away. She 
had to lean close to her companion so that her voice 
might reach above the rumble of the train. "It 
was every word true. That was just a miracle we 
saw over in that nest awhile ago." 

"Yes, just a miracle," agreed Mann. He was 
looking at her steadily, with a deeper blue in his eyes 
than there had ever been brfore. "Just a miracle. 
But you know, miracles happen lots of times. Some- 
times I t^ifk they're the commonest thing in the 
world!" 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE END OF A JOURNEY 

In the dty from which Susan Herkimer ran away 
there is a large area which is wind-swept in winter 
and assaulted by the blistering sim in summer; 
where scores of railroad tracks lie side by side, and 
where many men and tremendous forces are in action 
throughout the entire twenty-fom: hours of every day. 
That area is known as the railroad yards. 

In winter trains coming into the yards from the 
north bear testimony to their travels in the form of 
heaps of snow on their roofs; and these come to 
stand side by side with other cars, without reminders 
of winter, which have threaded their way into the 
dty from the south. 

In summer the heat dances on sted and cinders, 
and men in jmnpers and overalls all but perish 
under the searching eye of the sun. And always 
there is the movement of colored automatic signal- 
lights, and the noise of locomotives starting with 
their loads, or the waning of steam voices when the 
journey is done, and of bells and whistles in a fierce, 
endless S3miphony. 

To this place, on a summer evening when the wind 
blew fairly cool, a freight-train entered, by the usual 
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The End of a Journey 

that yardmen or train-crews were nowhere about. 
Then he extended his arms toward Susan. 

With his aid she sprang to the ground; and when 
he released her he greeted her cheerfully : " Welcome 
to our city!" 

"What city?" questioned Susan. He had not 
told her. 

"I think you ought to be satisfied with any city, 
after what youVe gone through. Look about you 
and see if you can^t tell where you are." 

Susan looked at him eagerly. "It can't be — " 
she began. "Of course not Vm sure IVe come a 
thousand miles^ at least." 

"No, we haven't. Freight-trains don't move 
that fast. As the crow flies we've come less than a 
hundred miles, though of coiurse we didn't come in 
a regular crow-like manner." 

Susan lifted her eyes to the horizon. "Oh," she 
complained, "I'm all tumed around! But that 
looks like tite big shot-tower" — she pointed — ^*'and 
that looks like the cross on St. John's, and that ought 
to be the Union Station. Only, they're all in the 
wrong direction." 

"They'll seem to you in the right direction after 
a while," Mann assured her. "Yes, we're home." 

She stood for an instant, trying to get her bear- 
ings. It seemed almost too good to be true that in 
one day's time she had covered a distance which had 
seemed almost interminable when she was running 
away. 
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"You know they'd say we have no business here 
in the yards," said Mann. '* We might be arrested — 
even though we're not in the country." He smiled 
faintly. "Come, let's get out" 

By a devious route which was not without its 
dangers he led her over rails and around cars until 
they were under an immense concrete viaduct, 
over which the evening procession of vehicles and 
street-cars and pedestrians was passing. By a work- 
men's path they ascended a sttep bank near the end 
of the viaduct; and then there was an iron fence 
to surmount — and then they were on a public thor- 
oughfare, surrounded by scores of hurrying people, 
most of whom did not notice them at all, while only 
a few cast in their direction mildly curious glances. 

Susan's eyes were soft with gratitude when she 
lodged up at her companion. "Isn't it a blessed 
thing to be where people don't pay any attention to 
you?" she asked. 

" I suppose it depends a good deal on youi mood," 
said Mann. 

And then Susan exclaimed, "I'm thirsty !" They 
had takea their places in the long procession of human 
beings and dumb beasts and vdiicles crossing the 
viaduct. A train came thundering by beneath 
them, sending a spray of fine cinders and a pall of 
smoke into the air. 

"I know you are," said Mann. And presently he 
checked her progress by placing a hand on her arm. 
"Look!" he said. 
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Workmen had left a barrel of water on the viaduct, 
where they had evidently been engaged in making 
repairs. 

They approached this. 

"There doesn't seem to be any cup," said Susan. 

"I believe you're right/' agrc^ Mann, who had 
looked into the barrel. Then in a very casual tone 
he addressed a passing laborer who carried a tin 
lunch-bucket with a cofiFee-cup by way of top. 
"Could we borrow the cup a minute?" asked Mann; 
a^d he was thankf iil that the laborer comprehended 
instantly, and removed the cup and filled it, and 
offered it to Susan with the manner of one who 
serves gladly, even if the fates have decreed that he 
must serve humbly. 

^^I thank you," said Susan. She looked twice at 
the man. It seemed good to see his kind again. 

They proceeded on their way then, Susan im- 
plicitly looking to Mann for guidance. She seemed 
bewildered, helpless. 

" We'll have to walk, I'm afraid," he said. " I seem 
to have forgotten my purse." She saw the edges of 
his yellow mustache lift; but she also observed with 
a little shock that he looked tired and dispirited. 

"It's only about two miles to Pleasant Lane from 
here," he added, "if you can keep up that far. I 
suppose that's where you want to go?" 

"I can," replied Susan; "and it is." 

"Do you like walking here better than you did 
in the neighborhood of Quitman?" 
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turned about, to observe that Mann was standing 
stilly looking after her, his face flushed, his eyes sadly 
surprised. 

She hurried back to him. A strange power was 
coming into her limbs, which had seemed so weary. 
"Oh, you mustn't notice what I do !" she cried im- 
ploringly. "I'm not myself just now. It's the ex- 
citement " 

"I know — of course!" he assxired her. He was 
thankfiil for that forlorn note in her voice. 

She extended her hand, and he saw that it trem- 
bled. "Good-by," she said. "I hope—" she 
paused. Words seemed untrustworthy, inadequate, 
for the moment. "I hope you'll get along well and 
be happy," she said finally. "And good-by." She 
did not express a wish ever to see him again; yet 
clearly she took her eyes from him reluctantly. 

Maom took her hand half-heartedly, almost ab- 
sent-mindedly. " Good-by," he said. Then swiftly 
he brought both his bauds together and clasped 
Susan's almost roughly. " Comrade ! " he exclaimed 
joyously; and Susan saw that he was blushing in the 
old familiar way, somewhat like a wistfiil boy who 
goes hopefully afield, without quite knowing where 
he is going. 

And so they parted. 

When Susan came before the house from which she 
had run away her heart seemed biursting with excite- 
ment. Perhaps this was the greatest adventure of 
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CHAPTER XXXn 
A NEW WOMAN IN AN OLD PLACE 

Neither spoke as they climbed the stairs: Herkimer 
stolidly, as if some slight, disturbing irregularity had 
been corrected; Susan on tiptoe, lest other roomers, 
hearing them, might emeige from their doors and 
see her in all her discomfort She was greatly dis- 
tressed by Herkimer's nonchalance, his stoUdity. 
Surely he should have realized how eager she was to 
get into her room unobserved. She was thankful, 
at least, that he had nothing to say. 

He preceded her into the room, and turned and 
looked at her; and somewhat slowly it dawned upon 
him that she was not quite the same woman that had 
gone out of that room only a little while ago. The 
fact struck him as a not wholly satisfactory one. He 
pondered an instant, and then he resumed his seat 
by the window. He meant to wait to hear what she 
would say — to see what she would do. Nothing in 
his manner could have been construed ever so slightly 
as a welcome. Perhaps he was somewhat discon- 
certed by her appearance, too. It would not have 
been strange if he had marvelled at her coming back 
in this peculiarly unceremonious fashion. 

However, Susan scarcely noted the omission of a 
welcome. Just inside the door she stopped. Her 
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eyes roved over the room with a kind of startled 
inquiry. Then, slowly, she lost something of that 
eagerness that had come into her mind and heart 
the moment she entered Pleasant Lane. Her 
thought was that the room had changed. Yet she 
perceived that nothing was really changed — not so 
much as a single detail. 

Nevertheless, she realized surely that when she 
had gone out from this place she had taken something 
with her that was here no more. 

Her right to be here? Scarcely that, since Herki- 
mer had promptly let her in. Her interest in the 
place ? How coiild that be, seeing that she had been 
so weary of it ? Her adaptability to it ? Ah, surely 
that was it ! She had come back a woman of larger 
stature. The new Susan fovnd this room smaller, 
dingier, meaner in every way than it had ever 
seemed before. In the old days she had seemed 
to belong here — at least, she had not seemed to be- 
long anywhere else. True, she had run away; but 
the mere fact of her having looked upon the adven- 
ture as a running away proved that she had always 
regjirded the place as her logical, definite abode. 

Now the encroaching walls, the stale odors, the 
changeless, petty things — oh, surely they were not to 
be accepted finally as the trappings and the signs of 
all that should constitute her Ufe ! 

It did not occur to her as a strange thing that she 
was not prompted to make any demonstration over 
Herkimer. Herkimer was a mere detail in her life, 
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and she was tiying to grasp the entire fact of lif < 
she was trying to see it whole. The room in which 
her future was to be spent seemed to her a more 
significant thing than the man who sat over by the 
window regarding her wonderingly. She moved 
from point to point, making somewhat dazed ex- 
aminations of things which had seemed familiar, 
but which seemed familiar no more. She felt as a 
woman might feel who, having placed her playthings 
in a drawer, as a child, came back to them as an 
adult individual to discover how petty was their 
value, how trifling tiieir interest. She experienced, 
too, the same moumfiil sensation that such a woman 
might have experienced. 

She listlessly pulled open a bureau-drawer and 
looked into it. There was her red-plaid dress! 
When she drew it forth a rush of memories came 
with it. She clasped it to her as if in search of sup- 
port. Here was where she belonged, surely! She 
would feel at home in a little while ! 

She turned toward Herkimer, and the feeling of 
strangeness came back, magnified. It was Herki- 
mer! — that was it! It was he who had changed, 
altering her own existence in every outlook. 

She sat down and laid the red-plaid dress across 
her knees. She stroked it dimibly. It was the only 
pretty thing she had. Then she tried to realize that 
Herkimer was there and that he would be wonder- 
ing over her strange behavior. As if she were mov- 
ing a great weight, she lifted her eyes to his. 
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She was almost alanned by what followed. 
Loudly, raucously, he began to laugh. He threw his 
head back so that his powerful, hairy throat broad- 
ened and filled. Peal followed peal of laughter. He 
smote his leg with his hand once, again, again. He 
lowered his head and became ^eat as he looked at 
her from beneath lowered brows. And again he 
laughed until it seemed that every creature in Pleas- 
ant Lane must hear him. 

" Herkimer I " she whispered. Her lips were trem- 
bling, her eyes were dim with tears. She felt utterly 
alone. "Herkimer! It isn't a time to laugh!" 

"Why isn't it?" 

"Because I — I've come home!" 

"Well, that's what women generally do, when 
they go off in a huff !" 

"But — !" She checked herself and looked at 
him with a Httle frown. She tried to find the right 
words — words with which to explain to him that it 
was not a " huff " that had induced her to run away. 

But there weren't any words. That is, none that 
she could think of. At least, none that Herkimer 
would be likely to understand. 

Little by little she relaxed in her chair. She 
seemed to have forgotten that Herkimer was there. 
She felt broken, quite worn out. And yet it seemed 
to her that the fabric out of which she was to make 
all the garments of her life was here in this room, 
where Herkimer was. She compelled herself to 
consider him again. She had not observed before 
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that he had a pitcher of beer and a mug on the win- 
dow-sill before him. He filled the mug with beer. 

"Have a drink?" he asked. 

"I don't believe I care for it," she replied. 

He drank in silence, but when he had drunk he 
exhaled noisily, with satisfaction. He placed the 
mug on the sill and turned to her. "I'm sorry I 
can't celebrate your home-coming," he said, "but 
you've picked a bad night. I've got to go out on a 
little business." 

She foimd it very difficult to look at him. "Busi- 
ness . • .?" she repeated vaguely. She had turned 
cold with dread. 

"I've got to attend a union meeting. I've got in 
an application for membership. I probably won't 
have to stay out long." He filled his mug again. 

She coiild not have told why she felt that he was 
not telling the truth. Even to her inexperienced 
eyes his appearance suggested things predatory 
rather than industrial. 

"Have you had your supper?" she asked, perhaps 
with the thought of inducing him to remain in the 
room. 

"Down in the restaurant — an hour ago." 

She regarded him searchingly for a time and then 
she began in her mind a fight for some manner of 
salvation. "Herkimer," she ventxired, "let's get 
a little house or a flat of our own. So that I could 
have more than one room to live in and look after." 
She was under a great strain as she proceeded: "So 
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She stood away from the window so that she could 
no longer see those officers, nor be seen by them. 
And then she discovered what seemed to her an addi- 
tional cause for alarm. A man in citizen's clothing, 
but with an immistakably stem and alert manner, 
was standing just across the street from her in the 
shadow of a doorway. She had seen him standing 
there an hour earlier and had given only a passing 
thought to him. But the circumstance of his hav- 
ing remained so long, watchfiil and alone • . • 

She withdrew still farther into the room. Cir- 
cumstances which of old woiild not have disturbed 
her seemed now to have a fearfiil significance. 
And whereas the old Susan had been unmindful, the 
new Susan was wary and shrewd. She extinguished 
her light and went to bed. That, she was sure, was 
what Herkimer woiild wish her to do. 

He did not return throughout that long night. 
In truth, a niunber of days passed, and she saw noth- 
ing of him. 

To the keen discomfort of utter loneliness there 
was added the disturbing sense of having lost her 
bearings. She felt that she no longer knew Herki- 
mer — ^no longer had any knowledge of his manner of 
life. This sort of irregularity might, she realized, 
be quite Herkimer's usual mode of living now. But 
again, something wholly unprecedented might have 
happened. 

Then, on a Saturday night near sundown, there 
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one greets the masquerading of a child. Some one 
jostled him as he stood there on the sidewalk, and 
he was recalled to a realization of his position. He 
smiled aknost mischievously when he looked at her 
again. ''Would it be against the — the rules for me 
to come up and talk awhile?" 

The words pleased her, yet. they embarrassed her. 
She shook her head decisively. ''It woiildn't do at 
all/' she replied. She uttered the words in a whis- 
per, just as he had done in sending his suggestion 
up to her from the street There was an elusive 
gleam of himior in her eyes as she repKed to him, 
and it delighted him. 

He did not press the point. After an interval of 
silence he remarked: "It's pretty warm, isn't it I 
I suspect it's fine out in the country this evening — 
out Uiere where the little creek runs along by the 
bluffs. Remember?" 

She delighted in the familiar smile. "I remem- 
ber," she said. She wished to feast her eyes on 
him, yet she felt that she dared not. 

Silence again; and then (from Mann): "Well, 
good night ! " 

" Good night," said Susan. 

She sat again by that window a week later. Herki- 
mer was still away. She was afraid to think what 
might have happened to him. But she found it 
easy to think of other matters as she sat by the win- 
dow. In truth, she had to confess to herself that 
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she was thinking about Mann. She had an idea 
that he might possibly pass again. She sat in her 
place a long time, thinking he mig^t pass. 

He did not, however. 

A few days later Susan found it necessary to leave 
her room in order to make certain purchases. She 
regretted the necessity of going. She feared that 
Herkimer might come in during her absence, and she 
fdt strongly that she ought to be in her place. She 
felt with increasing clearness that a time of new 
adjustments was coming. Herkimer might be in 
urgent need of her when he came back; and in any 
case there was much that she must have to say to 
him. He had left her practically without fimds; 
and, moreover, she must know what he was doing, 
and what he planned to do. Obviously their life 
could not continue as it had been. There must be 
some sort of xmderstanding. And in her inner con- 
sciousness the fact stood out clear — ^if Herkimer 
was leading the old life she would be confronted 
with new responsibilities, new necessities. 

She was gone from her room only an hour, and she 
came back almost breathlessly, fearful that Herid- 
mer might have returned and that he might have 
had fair explanations to make. She was greatly 
in earnest in wishing not to be unjust to him. She 
was still of the conviction that her only hope of 
salvation lay in the possibility of salvation for both 
herself and Herkimer. 

When she returned to her room she discovered 
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with dismay that he really had come back during 
that brief hour of her absence. 

When she entered her door she felt instantly, in 
some mysterious way, that he had been there. A brief 
investigation revealed the fact that the coat he had 
worn away when she saw him last was now hanging 
on its hook near the head of the bed and that an- 
other garment had been removed. More arresting, 
however, was the sight of an old hat which had been 
placed on the table, as if to attract her attention. 

This she took up into slow, purposeless hands 
and discovered a sheet of paper lying underneath. 
A scrawled message caught her attention. 

Pve got to get outj she read. No time to explain 
now. Will see you later. 

Under the sheet of paper money had been placed—* 
paper and silver. Quite a quantity of it. 

But Susan put the note back in its place. She 
did not touch the money. She moved away from 
the table and sat down; then, almost inmxediately, 
she arose and went to the door and locked it. She 
read Herkimer's note again; and again she sat down 
and looked about the room dully, as if she had noth- 
ing to think about. Yet as a matter of fact she was 
trying as never before to think — ^to comprehend — 
to hit upon a plan of action. 

Herkimer was in trouble again. So much seemed 
perfectly clear. Otherwise there would have been 
no need of such m3rsteiy in his movements. And 
being in trouble meant, in aU probability, a particular 
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She had not wished Herkimer to believe that she 
had accepted anything as final, when he came back. 

Now, by chance, she opened the sheets in such a 
way that her eyes fell upon the bold letters: "Help 
Wanted— Female." 

Half-way down the colimm her glance paused. 
She marked the place with her finger and sat look- 
ing for a time into vacancy. Then again she looked 
at that place which she had marked with her finger. 
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Susan's Hour of Fate 

When persons who had nothing but money to 
recommend them came to Madam Tesreau they 
were sure to find that she could receive no more work 
for the present — ^that her hands were quite full. 
No one was more exclusive than madam. 

She chose Susan from among the other applicants 
because she desired not only an assistant but a com- 
panionable woman as well. The work she needed 
to intrust to an assistant was comparatively plain; 
and when she saw Susan she said to herself promptly: 
"She is the one I want." 

Thus it was that Susan became a member of 
madam's secluded household and came by one step 
imder the influence of a fairly brisk yet gentle per* 
sonality. By good fortune for Susan, it was one 
of madam's idiosyncrasies to hold aU manner of 
recommendations in scorn. She considered herself 
quite capable of judging for herself in the matter of 
an assistant's character as well as her capabilities. 
Thus Susan was almost bewildered to find how sud* 
denly and easily she had become an inmate of a new 
household, a factor in a new problem. She was very 
far from raising any objection when she was informed 
that she would be expected to spend her nights as 
well as her days in madam's house. 

She seemed entirely outside the influence of her 
old life imtily on a day when she was taking exercise 
in the park, she encoimtered Mrs. Baker. 

" Why, Susan 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Baker, in a voice 
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which seemed to Susan unnecessarily loud and dis- 
tressingly blatant 

And Susan paused courteously yet with much dis- 
comfort 

"It seems the longest time since I saw you. What 
are you doing now?'* 

Susan told her. 

"Well, I declare I I didn't suppose you was up 
to that kind of work I" 

Susan referred to her early work in a factory, 
and to the fact that ^e had always taken an in- 
terest in TnaTcing her own gannents. 

Mrs. Baker scarcely listened to this explanation; 
her eyes proclaimed ^e fact that she had much to 
say, if she were given the chance to say it She im- 
parted the fact that Herkimer had not been seen in 
Pleasant Lane since Susan went away. She hinted 
that people were b^iiming to have suspicions of 
Herkimer. She expressed the wish that she might 
live somewhere else than in Pleasant Lane, but added 
that she siq>posed she would not find any other place 
very much better. 

She went on her way, then, leaving Susan with a 
bad taste in her mouth. 

When, not long afterward, Susan received a letter 
in care of Madam Tesreau she wondered how any- 
body knew where to reach her — and then she re- 
called her encounter with Mrs. Baker. 

The letter was from her former landlady, and it 
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had a decidedly disquieting effect If Susan wished 
to have her room reserved any longer, the writer 
set forth, the payment of rent would have to be at- 
tended to. The money left on the table — ^intended, 
the writer assumed, as rent-money — covered only 
four weeks, and these four weeks were now up. 
Susan would please remit promptly if she wished to 
retain the room; otherwise she ought to come and 
remove her effects. The room might have been 
rented twice already, but as Susan had always been 
a good tenant • . . 

So the letter ran. 

Upon reaching the end of the letter Susan felt a 
kind of numbness stealing over her. She had hoped 
she was through with the old life — ^yet how very close 
to it she was ! She had supposed she was at home 
with Madam Tesreau; yet here was a voice calling 
to her from the past — and it seemed clamorous and 
tyrannical. And then she thought of Herkimer — 
Herkimer, who clearly had not been back to the room 
at aU. 

She shook herself impatiently, as if some stupid 
person had placed a detaining hand on her shoulder. 
She tried to believe that she need not regard the letter 
seriously, at aU. As for the room, let it go. The 
things she had left there were not hers. They were 
Herkimer's. And in any case she would never have 
any use for them. She recalled the gas-range and 
other articles, and her brows became fiurowed. 
She did not wish to think about them any more. 
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Yet the summing up of this matter was not qtiite 
such a simple task as it might have seemed. The 
room was Herkimer's home, after all — and she had 
been left in charge, to keep it against his return. 
She would be renoimdng him forever if she per- 
mitted his door to be closed against him. And £is 
yet Sxisan did not think of herself as having renounced 
Herkimer, but only as having taken a necessary and 
perhaps temporary step in providing for herself. 

Herkimer might come back in the night, as he had 
often come, weary and in need — and to find that 
she was gone and that the room was occupied 
by strangers! Surely that would leave him little 
choice but an evil life to the end of his days. It 
seemed to her that she could not fail him utterly; 
yet how could she go back? Surely it was not to 
be expected that she would voluntarily resume that 
suffocating existence in which she had failed for 
want of even the smallest measure of help I 

Then an alternative occurred to her. She could 
send money and have the room held — and go on with 
the new life that had opened before her. Such a 
course would not be unfair to Herkimer, and it would 
not rob her of her own opportunities. Surely that 
was the right solution ! 

However, before she had quite come to a decidon 
a larger problem was presented to her. It was pre- 
sented to her the next day in the form of another 
letter. 

Her hands trembled when she tried to open it. 
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The handwriting — ^it was Herkimer's! He had 
seldom had occasion to write to her^ but those power- 
ful and irregular characters were unmistakable. 

She was in deep distress before she opened the 
one enclosed sheet This meant Herkimer present — 
a vastly more imperative problem than Herkimer 
absent. This was Herkimer speaking to her — and 
his voice became the voice of f ate^ proclaiming her 
sentence, perhaps, or at least calling her attention 
to the need of making final and unalterable decisions. 

''I'm here again," Herkimer wrote. "You better 
come back. You remember how you felt the other 
time when you lit out Eveiything will be aU rig^t 
if you come back now. Fetter come back before 
it is too late." 

Susan dropped the letter to the floor beside her. 
She was shaking her head slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly. In that instant it seemed to her that 
blank despair came closer to her than it had ever 
come before. 

Something of Herkimer's quality was in that let- 
ter in flashing tokens: the quality of uncouthness, of 
unfairness, of complete selfishness. This, then, was 
the man with whom her life was bound up, and he 
was asking her — ^he was warning her — to come back. 

All that her nature was or held cried out to her 
the reminder that she was boimd to him. The mere 
fact that the bonds had been fashioned by them- 
selves rather than by others did not make those bonds 
less durable. Did it not rather make them the more 
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durable? She had taken him as her hiisband. By 
that act and by a thousand others she had given her 
word to be true to him. And no woman had any 
ri^t to break her word. To ctmcede that any one 
had a right to break his word would mean that life 
must become one long period of disorderUness. 

No, she was bound to Herkimer — ^but oh, the 
bitterness of that bond ! 

A multitude of arguments filled her mind; and 
all were alike in their denimdation of the man who 
was calling her to come back. Yet, rising above 
this chorus of persuasion, there came a voice that 
took the other side. It was imwise to place too much 
stress iq)on the tone of written words — particularly 
in the case of a man not skilled in writing. Herki- 
mer's letter might not fairly represent Herkimer. 
He might have bungled. In that letter it was his 
hand rather than his heart that was on trial. And 
surely it was the woman's duty to comprehend what 
the heart felt rather than merely to know what the 
hand did. Men's hands had to be rough sometimes; 
and often they were clumsy; but might they not 
belie the heart over and over again? 

"Come back before it is too late," he had written. 
That might have beoi just a threat. Yet it would 
be too late some day. It might be too late to-mor- 
row. What she decided now must stand, for or 
against her, to the end of time. If she could only 
think clearly ! If only there were some one to help 
herl 
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The onyx clock on the mantel struck five and 
Madam Tesreau opened the door which shut out 
the sewing-room from one of the living-rooms. 

"I wouldn't sit here after work-hours," declared 
madam briskly. "You have done enough work for 
one day, I am sure. It is lovely over in the park. 
A walk is what will do you good." 

Susan had hurriedly hidden her letter at sound of 
madam's approach. Now, as she left the room, she 
folded it carefully and tucked it into her bosom. In 
a few minutes she was crossing the avenue and mak- 
ing her way toward the nearest entrance to the park. 

A great number of sycamore leaves had fallen 
since the park laborers had passed, earlier in the day. 
Susan's feet made a noise like a mighty sighing as she 
walked through these. 

The grass was still sombrely green, particularly 
where the maple-trees, which retained their foliage 
longer than the sycamores, cast their motionless 
shade. It was singularly still. Far beyond the 
larger trees — the elms and the pines and the cypresses 
— a golden haze seemed to be springing from the 
earth to greet the declining sun. 

Phantom-like figures of men and women and chil- 
dren were moving over and beyond little promon- 
tories in the distance. Quite far away the buildings 
of the zoo were visible in one place where the autumn 
had torn away a screen of fading leaves. There was 
the murmur of a fountain somewhere, and there 
was solitude. 
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In a sylvan spot which seemed always to have been 
deserted, which seemed to promise never again to 
know the touch of feet or the uttering of a word, 
Susan, sought a seat. Her back was toward the near- 
est driveway, so that she need not see, even at a 
distance, whether intruders were entering the park 
at this hour when men and women and children 
seemed to be feeling the power of the call home- 
ward. 

She wanted to think — to fight the big, last battle. 
She did not want to be influenced by presences kinder 
or less kind than those she might expect to encounter 
all the rest of her days. She wanted to weigh life, 
as she had foxmd it on the whole, and decide whether 
she wanted to go forward into it along the open hi^- 
ways, or return to the one familiar path ^e had made 
her own. 

At least, all this is what she vaguely said to her- 
self. Yet an insistent voice within kept asserting 
that she would go back to Herkimer in the end; 
that she had only come to this place of quiet to say 
good-by to freedom, to the upward path upon whidi 
^e longed to place her feet. 

For, after all, the evidence against Herkimer was 
not complete. For all that she knew to the con- 
trary, he had been living a life of honest stress since 
his return to the city. Fast sins might have dogged 
his footsteps, to make his path more difficult to pur- 
sue. But this would only have made the new effort 
more commendable. The money he had left for 
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her in their room — ^it might have been the fruit of 
honest toil and sweat; and he might have risked 
much in bringing it to her, rather than permit her 
to go improvided for. 

And deeper than these arguments, the force of 
which she could not deny, was the conviction that 
if the worst were true — ^if Herkimer were really stray- 
ing into the paths of crime — ^it was now that he 
needed a comrade and a friend more urgently than 
ever before. 

She fancied she must be dreaming when, after a 
time, she turned, in response to a footfall on the grass, 
and beheld Mann. She could only r^ard him in- 
credulously, but with a light as of stmrise slowly 
dawning in her eyes. 

"It is!" he cried exultantly. Then he stood re- 
garding her with a kind of delighted dubiousness. 
She was clad in her red-plaid dress; and in this re- 
gion of dying leaves she suggested a note of sweet 
relief, struck persistently and harmoniously in a 
symphony of despair. Nothing was plainer to him 
than that she had grown lovelier in mind as well as 
body. 

After he had regarded her steadily, as if he were 
effecting readjustments, he put his hand on the back 
of her seat, a little distance from her, and leaned for- 
ward, smiling as of old. 

"You!" whispered Susan. "How . . . why 
?" 

"I don't know," he responded, "unless the thought 
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that you needed me reached me away over on the 
road heyond the lagoons, where I was passing." 

She cast a sidewise glance at him, the old shyness 
mastering her. A delicate pink sufiused her face. 
"I think I did need you," she said. "If you cotdd 
only advise me!" 

He moved around until he stood before her. "I 
can," was his grave response. 

"For my own good? — surely for my own good?" 

"Surely for your own good — or not at all." 

He took his seat beside her; and as he waited for 
her to speak he observed with an indefinable rap- 
ture that she was passing her fingers to and fro on 
the seat beside her in rhilHkli embarrassment. 

"I know what's wrong I" he cried. He tried to 
seem quite gay. "It's the seat I We never had any 
seat out there where we walked with Mother Nature. 
Come!" 

He had her hand in his instantly and was leading 
her deeper into a shadowy glen, among tall cypress- 
trees. 

"Where are we going?" she faltered. 

"We're going where we shall find the perfect 
truth." When he saw that her lifted face was like 
that of one who goes to make a sacrifice, he added 
more lightly: "Did you ever see the grass so beau- 
tiful ? " He released her hand and stood apart from 
her, facing her. Then he sat down on the grass. 
"It's nice here," he said. "Come, you shall sit here 
too." 
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She was dismayed to find how the sound of his 
voice and the touch of his hand had thrilled her. 
She could not bear to look at him for a little time. 
She sank to her knees and remained in that posi- 
tion. A branch stirred somewhere and the sunlight 
touched her face, making it softly radiant. Mann 
looked at her stealthily. He feared to startle her 
by thoughts which he believed must be clearly 
written on his face. He wondered what it was that 
had been bom in her soul that had given her expres- 
sion this wistfulnesSy this high desire. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

"A RUNAWAY WOMAN" 

After a while she withdrew her eyes from the re- 
mote expanse of sunlight on the grass. 

"I wish it was ever right to run away," she said 
at last. 

"You did run away once," he reminded her. 
"Do you mean like that?" 

"I don't think I was really running away then. 
Nothing ever came of it. I never got anywhere." 

He was not sure he understood just what was in 
her mind — that he followed her vague fancies. He 
looked at her face; and seeing that something like 
a vision was passing before her eyes he waited tot 
her to go on. 

"I think the most cruel thing that can happen to 
you is to think you are running away, and to find 
out at last that you haven't been at all. When any 
poor creature is to be punished it must be that . . . 
What is it that follows you, and fixes things? I've 
heard you talk of it." 

He reflected with lowered brows; and then he 
smiled comprehendingly. "You mean fate?" he 
asked. 

Her expression lightened. "That's it. I think 
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that when fate means to be cruel, it drives you out 
and away, and whispers to you that you are going to 
find a new life. But it knows you've got such a 
great distance to go that you'll never find the way. 
You'll be like people who get lost in the woods or in 
the desert, who move in a circle and come back at 
last just where they started. I think if your heart 
ever breaks it must be after you've come back to the 
starting-point so many times that you know it isn't 
worth while to begin again." 

He plucked thoughtfully at long blades of grass. 
"But you know," he suggested, "there are people 
who believe in another power besides fate?" 

"What?" she asked. 

"Can't you think?" 

"You mean God?" 

"That's our name for it" 

"But don't the people who believe in God believe 
that he is good to you?" 

"Yes — ^in the end. I believe the theory is that 
he sometimes pxmishes you for yotu: own good; 
or at least that he brings bitter experiences to you 
so that you may understand better." 

"Oh !" she cried softly; and looking at her Mann 
perceived that her eyes were touched with a strange, 
serene light. "That's better than believing in 
fate," she said. 

"At least, it must be better to believe that every- 
thing is just a lesson, if we're willing to understand 
it" 
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She regarded him amdoxisly. "Is everything 
just lessons to you?" 

He shook his head slowly. "I'm not quite sure. 
You see, you can't be sure it's a lesson until after- 
ward, when you find out that you've been helped 
by it" 

"Your running away — was that a lesson?" 

"Oh, a fine lesson I" he declared promptly. 

"But what did you get from it?" 

He reached out and laid his band lightly on hers. 
"Didn't I get you?" he asked; "that is, your com- 
radeship, and the long, happy hours with you?" 

He watched her bosom rise and fall; he noted the 
soft light that deepened in her eyes. Then she with- 
drew her hand and lifted herself a little higher, so that 
she could look away down the avenues of the wood. 

"I still don't know whether it woidd be right for 
me to run away," she said at length. 

"From what?" 

"Oh — from a bargain; from the thing you started 
out to do; from the life you helped make for your- 
self." 

"Why, of course it would be— if you found you'd 
been wrong, or if you saw that you had made a mis- 
take." 

"But if there was some one else^-if you had made 
your mistake with another. It wouldn't be right 
then just to thJTik of what would be best or happiest 
for you. You'd have to be fair to — to the other, no 
matter how hard it mi^t be. Isn't that true?" 
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He understood then. His brows contracted. He 
called upon Conscience to wait upon him, upon In- 
spiration to lead him. It seemed impossible to think 
of words, to shape an argument, that would make an 
unerrring appeal to this strange, honest woman. 
Then quite unmistakably Conscience and Inspira* 
tion stood beside him, and he put from him the la- 
bored phrases that were nearly shaped. 

'^ Susan," he said, and again he reached out and 
touched her hand softly; "there^s just one word to 
think about when troubles like that come to you. 
It's simply this: do you know what love is?" 

She looked at him almost fearfidly. 

"Why do you ask me that?" she asked. 

"If a woman loved a man truly, if she hadn't any 
doubt at all that she loved him — ^why, then, I think 
she ought never to run away. I think love would 
make her wise and strong. I think she would be 
able to do anjrthing — ^if she really loved him. I 
think she would wreck her life forever if for any rea- 
son she ran away. But if she didn't truly love him — 
why, that would make every difference in the world. 
She would owe it to herself then to run away. She 
would owe it to him. She ought to give herself the 
chance to find love elsewhere; she ought to give 
him that chancfe. Love might come to both of 
them, if they sought it. Salvation might come to 
them. Their being together might be no better 
than the lot of the animals over in the zoo, that are 
safe from hiui^er and cold and cunning — ^but which 
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will die at length after having escaped eveiy danger 
that nature meant them to meet, and without hav- 
ing lived their own lives a single day." 

When he ended he saw that her lips were parted 
as if with an exquisite pain; that her eyes were dewy 
with a kind of splendid misery. 

"Susan 1" he exclaimed, "put an end to itt 
You've fought long enough. Come with me, to be 
with me always." 

She started and paled. "Oh, I couldn't !" she ex- 
claimed. "I wasn't thinking of running away — ^like 
that. I shouldn't have the right to do that. It 
wouldn't be ri^t for me; it wouldn't be fair — to 
you!" 

"To me?" There was amazement in his tone. 
"To me?" he repeated. 

"Don't you see? — if I was ever married to Herki- 
mer I'm married to him now. I couldn't marry 
again. If I wasn't I'm a shamdess creattu-e, not fit 
to marry any one." 

"You were married to him by your own deciaon. 
You can free yourself by the same power." 

She lifted her hands to her cheeks and regarded 
the tangled grass at her knees. "And there are 
other kinds of unfitness. There's your learning to 
come between us some day. We couldn't change 
that, you know." 

He frowned. "Learning is nothing more than a 

manner you have, or a coat you wear. And nobody 

has very much. Look, Susan — ^learning is like 
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that trick youVe seen in the theatre, when the jug- 
gler takes shiny balls and makes them go roimd and 
round in a circle. The juggler is awfully in earnest 
while he's playing his trick. But when his act is 
finished and the shiny balls are put back into their 
box, don't you suppose he's just like other men? 
He thinks about the genuine things then. He longs 
for a chair by a hearth, and little, broken songs, and 
a light in the window, and a warm heart that he can 
lay his head against. If we're worth considering, 
we don't want to go on juggling — after we've finished 
the little act the public expects of us." 

She smiled wanly; and Mann knew that his words 
had not prevailed. 

" Why, see here ! " he continued eagerly. " Where 
do the prettiest flowers come from? From hot- 
houses ? Not a bit of it ! They come from homely 
gardens, and from hedges. It's enough that they 
are flowers, without asking how they grew. A 
lovely soul like yoiurs, Susan . • . I couldn't 
think anjrthing was important compared to it, any 
more than I could ask where the earth came from 
before I consented to live on it. There, that's how 
I feel about you." 

She was shaking her head slowly. It seemed that 
she had difficulty in looking at hhn. 

''Susan 1" he cried, coming back to the simpler 
words, the more urgent thought, "do you know what 
love is ? " 

Her voice rose to a flute-like note of triumph. 
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"Oh, yes I" she cried. "It's something that hurts 
you — ^but in such a grand way ! It's as if you were a 
cripple, and the doctor came and hurt you to make 
you beautiful and strong. Yes, I know what love is I 
It hurts you — ^but oh, I think it makes you whole 1 " 

"Susan ! " he cried, his hands outstretched to her. 
But she drew a little apart from him. One hand 
rested on the grass in such a way that the firm line of 
her breasts was sharply drawn, and her face was 
pitched upward toward the sky and the green 
leaves. She was breathing de^ly; there was a song 
without words, without sound, upon her lips and in 
her eyes. Then with swift resolution she brought 
her glance from distant glories and looked at him. 

"I don't think I can make it quite plain," she said> 
"but I think it's because I know what love is that 
I couldn't run away. I think it must have been my 
knowing that there was love in the world that always 
stopped me from running away. You know, I wasn't 
really running away — ^when we were on the road to- 
gether. I can see that now. When I was sleeping 
out where the trees grew, and in the little, lonely 
houses, and in the quiet towns — all that time I was 
just coming back to Herkimer. I didn't know it, 
but I was. I wasn't running away at aJL I was 
living the same thoughts; I was holding fast to all I 
ever beUeved, to all I had ever been taught. There 
wasn't any door for me to come out of, except the 
one where I'd gone in. TTiere wasn't any future. 
There was always, in the end, jutit Pleasant Lane and 
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the old days and nights. I didn't even know how to 
begin to escape." 

"Ah, but you were running away," declared Mann. 
"YouVe been running away always. YouVe been 
running away from what one fellow called ^a low- 
vaulted past* YouVe been building ^statelier 
mansions for your soul.' You've been escaping the 
narrow horizons; and you're going to keep on always. 
I'm going with you, too. I'm going with you in 
spirit until we reach a place where our bodies can 
journey on together." 

Tears dimmed her eyes. When she could speak 
again she said: "I like to think of that — oiu: spirits 
going on together ! We couldn't go any other way. 
Knowing what love is tells me that the spirits 
couldn't go on together if the bodies brought shame 
to them that loved. Being what I am, I couldn't 
bear to marry you. I think it would spoil the most 
beautiful thing I have ever known. The only way 
I'd be fit to marry any good man would be to stid: 
to the bargain I made — ^with Herkimer. That 
doesn't seem plain, does it? — ^but I know you'll 
understand what I mean. I'm going back to him 
and try to help him, not becaiise my heart calls me 
back but because it calls me to you ! " 

Mann regarded her almost as if she had set sail 
upon strange waters. "But Susan 1" he cried. 
"Does happiness lie that way?" 

She replied mxisingly: "It doesn't lie in any other 
way!" 
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His final argument was like a cry of warning: 
"But Susan, is there a fighting chance for you? 
Is he, after all, a good man?" 

She replied to the second question: "Why, you 
see, if he was a good man and I didn't love him, I 
think it would be easy to leave him. It's his being a 
bad man, it's his being in need c^ me, that makes 
my goii^ back to him necessary. To run away &om 
him in his trouble would seem— oh, like lea^^ a 
sick companion alone in an attic room and promi^ng 
to come back with help, and then forgetting him 
while he waited and waited, with the night coming 
on. It's plain enou^ to me now. I'm going back 
because it's the only thing for me to do." 

He leaned forward with solemn resolution. When 
she would have moved he cried commandingly: 
"Wait!" He placed his hands firmly on her shotd- 
ders. "Not because I love you," he said, "but be- 
cause of your goodness." And he leaned close and 
kissed her on the lips. 

She closed her eyes to receive that kiss; and when 
he released her she knew that all fear of him had 
forever passed. There was a new light in her eyes 
as she arose, as if from a grave at whidi she had givm 
way to grief, only to rise with thou^ta of other 
things. 

"And if ever you want me — ^if ever you need me — 
if ever you fed that you are free — ^Susan, you must 
promise to send for me." 

"I promise," she said. 
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They walked together to the entrance to the park. 
Under a tall cypress-tree Mann delayed her and 
pointed upward. 

Upon the topmost branch, seemingly, the new 
moon stood on end: as if natiire, the benevolent jug- 
gler, were performing a pretty feat for the human 
beings who passed down the grassy avenues. A bird, 
all alone, piped mournfully. 

''It's beautifid, isn't it?" said Susan. 

At the gate he would have detained her. "You're 
wearing such a pretty dress," he said, regarding her 
with beaming eyes. 

She held her arm out, and looked down, as a child 
might have done. "I like it, too," she replied with 
heightened color. She added, a little falteringly: 
"I made it myself." 

"Nol" he cried, almost joyously. 

"Yes, I did, too 1" She seemed happier than he 
had ever seen her before. 

Susan was in her old room at eight o'clock. But 
Herkimer was not there. 

He never came to that room again. 

Late at night there was an unwonted soimd of 
women's voices on the stairs — the voices of many 
women. There were excited cries. 

Susan opened her door to see many dim forms 
imder a sputtering gaslight. They were women's 
forms, but the faces seemed to be those of vultiures. 
Shining eyes r^arded the woman who had opened 
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the door. The voices were suddenly hushed. All 
jbut the landlady's, which b^aa falteringly: 

"It was Herkimer " 

"What is it?" demanded Susan. Her voice was 
like a httle flame in the wind. 

"He was running away from a policeman; and 
they shot him; and he feU dead in the street" 

Susan look«3 mutely at the faces of the vultures. 
With a little turn of her head she regarded the land- 
lady. "I thank you for telling me," she said. Her 
voice was almost inaudible. Then she closed the 
door. 

She closed the door and faced her room — her room 
and his. But she was scarcely in that room now. 
The world seemed to be reshaping itself. The forces 
that bad boimd and bruised her had surrendered 
her up. A new door had been opened wide. At 
last the time had come for her to run away. 



